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P.C: Vvluliiitd  with  forrow,  conftermtion,  aiid  terror, 
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Fr6m  the  PEACE  of  WESTPHALIA,  in  1648,  to  the 
PEACE  of  PARIS,  in  1763. 


LETTER       XII. 

A  general  View  of  the  Affairs  of  EUROPE,  with  a  particular  Ac~ 
count  of  thofe  of  ENGLAND,/ro»»  the  Rejioraticr.  gf  CHAR.LES  II, 
in  1660,  to  the  Triple  Alliance  t  in  1668. 

NO   prince  ever  had  it  more  in  his  power  to  have 
rendered  himfelf  the  favourite  of  his  people,  and  his 
people  great,  flouriftiing,  and  happy,  than 
Charles  II.   of  England.     They  had  generoufly 
reftored  him  to  the  regal    dignity,  without   impofmg   any 
new  limitations  on   his   prerogative.      But  their  late  vio- 
lencesi  and  the  torrent  of  blood  which  had  been  fhed,  too 
ftrongly  demonflrated  their  dread  of  popery,  and  their  ha- 
tred of  arbitrary  fway,  to  permit  a  fuppofition  that  they 
would  ever  tamely  fuffcr  any  trefpnfs  on  their  civil  or  re- 
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ligious  liberties.  If  deftitute  of  the  fenfe  of  juftice  or  of 
gratitude,  the  imprudencies  of  his  grandfather,  the  fatal 
cataftrophe  of  his  father,  and  ten  years  of  exclufion,  exile, 
and  adverGty,  were  furely  fufficient  to  have  taught  him  mo- 
deration ;  while  the  affectionate  expreflions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment,  which  every  where  faluted  his  ears,  demanded 
his  mod  warm  acknowledgments. 

With  loyalty,  mirth  and  gaiety  returned.  That  gloom 
which  had  fo  long  overfpread  the  ifland,  gradually  difappear- 
ed  with  thofe  fanatical  opinions  that  produced  it.  And  if 
the  king  had  made  a  proper  ufe  of  his  political  fituation, 
arid  of  thofe  natural  and  acquired  talents  which  he  fo  abun- 
dantly poffefied,  he  might  have  held,  with  a  high  hand,  the 
balance  of  Europe,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  reftored  the 
Englim  nation  (to  ufe  the  memorable  words  of  my  lord 
Clarendon)  to  its  primitive  temper  and  integrity^  to  "  its 
.  "  old  good  manners,  its  old  good  humour,  and  its  old  good 
"  nature."  But  an  infatuated  defire  of  governing  without 
controul,  and  alfo  of  changing  the  religion  of  the  two  Britifli 
kingdoms,  accompanied  with  a  wafteful  prodigality,  which 
nothing  could  fupply,  loft  him  by  degrees  the  hearts  of  his 
fubjects,  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fee,  and  inftead  of 
the  arbiter  of  Europe,  made  him  a  penfioner  of  France. 

Charles  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  afcended  the 
throne  of  his  anceflors  ;  and,  confidering  his  adverfe  for- 
tune, and  the  opportunities  he  had  enjoyed  of  mingling  with 
the  world,  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  paft  the  levities 
of  youth  and  the  intemperance  of  appetite.  But  being  en- 
dowed with  a  ffcrong  conftitution  and  a  great  flow  of  fpirits, 
wich  a  manly  figure  and  an  engaging  manner,  animal  love 
was  ftill  his  predominant  paflion,  and  amufement  his  chief 
occupation.  He  was  not,  however,  incapable  of  applica- 
tion to  bufinefs,  nor  unacquainted  with  affairs  either  foreign 
or  domefiic  ;  but  having  been  accuftomed,  during  his  exile, 
to  live  among  his  courtiers  as  a  companion  rather  than  a 
uiuMurch,  he  loved  to  indulge,  even  after  his  reiteration,  in 
8  the 
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the  pleafures  of  clifcngaged  focrety  as  well  as  of  unrestrained 
gallantry,  and  haied  every  thing  that  interfered  with  thofe 
favourite  avocations.  His  example  was  contagious:  a  grofs 
fenfuality  infected  the  court  5  and  prodigality,  debauchery, 
and  irreligion,  became  the  charaeteriftics  of  the  younger  and 
more  faflhionable  part  of  the  nation  '. 

The  king  himfelf,  who  appears  to  have  been  little  under 
the  influence  of  either  moral  or  religious  principles,  confci- 
ous  of  his  own  irregularities,  could  eafily  forgive  the  devia- 
tions of  others,  and  admit  an  exrufc  for  any  fyftem  of  opi- 
nions. Hence  he  gained  the  profligate  by  indulgence,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  chofe  to  flatter,  by  attentions,  the 
pride  of  religion  and  virtue.  This  accommodating  charac- 
ter, which  through  his  whole  reign  was  Charles's  chief  fup- 
port,  at  firfl  raifed  the  higheft  idea  of  his  judgment  and 
impartiality.  -Without  regard  to  former  diftintlions,  he  ad- 
mitted into  his  council  the  mod  eminent  men  of  all  par- 
ties ;  the  Prefbyterians  equally  with  the  Royalifts  fhared  this 
honour.  Nor  was  he  lefs  impartial  in  the  diftribution  of 
honours.  Admiral  Montague  was  not  only  created  earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle,  promotions  that 
might  have  been  expected;  but  Annefley  was  created  earl  of 
Anglefey;  Afhley  Cooper,  lord  Alhley  ;  and  Denzil  Hollis, 
lord  Hollis. 

Whatever  might  be  the  king's  motive  for  fuch  a  condufl, 
whether  a  defire  of  lading  popularity,  or  merely  of  ferving 
a  temporary  purpofe,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  truly 
political,  as  it  contributed  not  only  to  banifli  the  remem- 
.brance  of  paft  animofities,  but  to  attach  the  leaders  of  the 
Prefbyterians;  who,  befide  having  a  principal  (hare  in  the 
Reiteration,  were  formidable  by  their  numbers  as  well  as  by 
their  property,  and  declared  enemies  to  the  Independents, 
and  other  republican  fe&aries.  But  the  choice  which 
Charles  made  of  his  miniflers  and  principal  fervants  more 

J,  Burnet,  vol.  i.  book  ii. 
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efpe^ially  prognofticated  future  happinefs  and  tranquillity, 
and  gave  fincere  pleafure  to  all  the  true  friends  of  the  con- 
ftitution.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Clarendon*  was 
made  lord  chancellor.  He  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  poflefT- 
ed  great  talents,  was  indefatigable  in  bufmefs,  and  very  fit 
for  the  place  of  prime  miniiler.  The  marquis,  created  duke 
of  Ormond,  lefs  remarkable  for  his  talents  than  his  courtly 
accomplishments,  his  honour,  and  his  fidelity,  was  conftitut- 
ed  fteward  of  the  houfhold ;  the  earl  of  Southampton,  a 
man  of  abilities  and  integrity,  was  appointed  lord  treafurer, 
and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Morrice  feeretaries  of 
ftate.  The  fecretaries  were  both  men  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue, but  little  acquainted  with  foreign  affairs*. 

Thefe  minifters  entered  into  a  free  and  open  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  leading  members  of  both  houfes ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  Convention  (as  the  afferubly  that  accom- 
pliftied  the  Reftoration  had  been  hitherto  called,  by  being 
fummoned  without  the  king's  authority)  received  the  name 
of  a  parliament.  All  juridical  decrees,  pafied  during  the 
commonwealth  or  prote&orfliip,  were  affirmed  ;  and  an  acl: 
of  indemnity  was  pafled,  conformable  to  the  king's  declara- 
tion from  Breda.  In  that  declaration  Charles  had  wifely  re- 
ferred all  exceptions  to  the  parliament,  which  excluded  fuch 
as  had  any  immediate  hand  in  the  late  king's  death.  Only 
fix  of  the  regicides,  however,  with  four  others,  who  had  been 
abettors  of  their  treafon,  were  executed.  The  reft  made 
their  efcnpe,  were  pardoned,  or  confined  in  different  prifons. 
They  all  behaved  with  great  firmnefs,  and  feemed  to  con- 
fider  themielves  as  martyrs  to  their  civil  and  religious  prin- 
ciples 3. 

Lambert  and  Vane,  though  not  immediately  concerned  in, 
the  late  king's  death,  were  alfo  attainted.  Lambert  was 
pardoned,  in  confequence  of  his  fubmiffion  ;  but  Vane,  on 
account  of  his  prefumptuous  behaviour  during  his  trial,  was 

4.  Buraet,  TO!,  i.  Book  ii.  3.  Stats  Trials,  vcl  ii. 
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executed4.  The  fame  lenity  was  extended  to  Scotland  ; 
where  only  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  one  Guthery,  a  fe- 
ditious  preacher,  were  executed.  Argyle's  cafe  was  thought 
peculiarly  hard  ;  but  as  Guthery  had  perfonally  infulted  the 
king,  as  well  as  purfued  a  conduct  fubverfive  of  all  legal 
authority,  his  fate  was  lamented  only  by  the  wildefl  fana- 
tics s. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  expiatory  facrifices,  Charles's  go- 
vernment was,  for  a  time,  remarkably  mild  and  equitable. 
The  firft  meafure  that  excited  any  alarm  was  the  a£t  of  uni- 
formity. 

Had  the  convention-parliament,  from  a  jealoufy  of  royal 
power,  exacted  any  conditions  from  the  king,  on  his  refto- 
ration,  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Prefbyterian  difcipline  would 
certainly  have  been  one  of  them  j  not  only  becaufe  more 
favourable  to  civil  liberty  than  epifcopacy,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  but  more  conformable  to  the  theological  ideas  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  members.  No  fuch  ftipulation, 
however,  having  been  required,  the  church  of  England  had 
good  reafon  to  expedl  that  the  hierarchy  would  recover  its 
ancient  rights,  and  again  appear  with  uncliminifhed  fplen- 
dour,  as  v/ell  Ss  the  monarchy.  Charles,  to  whim  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  religion  was  wholly  left,  though  inclined  to  revive 
epifcopacy,  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  The  Piefbyteri- 
ans,  from  their  recent  ftrvices,  had  claims  upon  his  gratitude, 
and  the  epifcopal  clergy  from  their  loyalty  and  former  fuf- 
ferings,  in  confequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  rovaj 
caufe.  As  he  wimed  to  gain  all  parties,  by  difobliging 
none,  he  conducted  h;:nfelf  with  great  moderation.  At 
the  fame  time  that  he  reftored  the  ejected  clergy,  and  order- 
ed the  Liturgy  to  be  received  into  the  churches,  he  iffued  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  promifed,  That  the  bifhops  fhould 
all  be  regular  and  conftant  preachers  ;  that  they  fliould  not 
confer  ordination,  or  exercife  any  jurifdiclion,  without  the 

4.  Id.  ibid..  5.  Eurnet,  ubi  fup. 
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advice  and  afliftance  of  Prefbyters,  chofen  by  the  diocefe ; 
that  fuch  alterations  ihould  be  made  in  the  Liturgy  as  would 
render  it  totally  unexceptionable  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean-* 
time,  the  epifcopal  mode  of  worfliip  fhouid  not  be  impofed. 
on  thofe  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  it 6, 

Such  was  the  ft  ate  of  the  church  at  the  diflblution  of  the 

convention-parliament ;  which,  while  it  guarded  the 

legal  rights  of  the  crown,  lately  fo  violently  invaded, 

never  loft  fight  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  but  maintained 

the  happy  medium  between  high  prerogative  and  licentious 

A.D.  1661.    freedom.      The  new  parliament  was  of  a  very 

May  8t       different  complexion.    The  royalifts,  feconded  by 

the  influence  of  the  crown,  had  prevailed  in  moft  elections. 

Not  above  feventy  members  of  the  Prefbyterian  party  ob- 

tained  feats  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  thefe  not  being 

able  either  to  oppofe  or  retard  the  meafures  of  the  court, 

monarchy  and  epifcopacy  were  now  as  much  exalted  as  they 

had  formerly  been  deprefled. 

An  a£t  was  immediately  paffed  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
king's  perfon  and  government,  containing  many  fevere 
claiifes;  and  as  the  bifhops,  though  reftored  to  their  fpiri- 
tual  authority,  were  ftill  excluded  from  parliament,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  law  paffed  by  Charles  I.  immediately  before 
the  civil  wars,  that  ac~l  was  now  repealed,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  refume  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But 
what  moft  remarkably  manifefted  the  zeal  of  the  parliament 
for  the  church  and  monarchy  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act.  Inftead  of  the  exact 
ftipulations  of  the  latter,  a  general  claufe  provided,  that  par- 
liaments fhouid  not  be  interrupted  above  three  years  at  moft. 
Sy  the  Adi  of  Uniformity  it  was  required,  that  every  clergy- 
man, capable  of  holding  a  benefice,  mould  poflefs  epifcopal 
ordination ;  fhpuld  declare  his  afient  to  every  thing  contain- 
ed in  the  Book  oi:  Common-Prayer  ;  fhouid  take  the  path  of 

6.  Purl.  Hifl.  vol.  xxiii. 
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canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, and  renounce  the  principle  of  taking  arms  againft  the 
king,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever7. 

Thus  was  the  church  reinftated  in  her  former  power  and 

fplendour  ;  and  as  the  old  perfecting  laws  fub- 

A.  D.  1662. 
fifted  in  their  full  rigour,  and  even  new  claufes 

of  a  like  nature  were  now  enabled,  all  the  king's  pro- 
mifes  of  toleration  and  indulgence  to  tender  confticnces,  in 
his  declaration  from  Breda,  were  thereby  eluded  and  broken. 
The  more  zealous  of  the  Prefbyterian  clergymen,  however, 
refolved  to  refufe  the  fubfcription,  be  the  confequences  what 
they  might ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  flattered 
themfelves,  that  the  bifhops  would  not  dare  to  expel  fo 
great  a  number  of  the  moft  popular  preachers  in  the  king- 
dom. But  in  this  hope  they  were  deceived.  The  church, 
anticipating  the  pleafure  of  retaliation,  had  made  the  terms 
of  fubfcription  rigid,  on  purpofe  to  difguft  all  thefcrupulous 
Prefbyterians,  and  deprive  them  of  their  livings 8 ;  and  the 
court  beheld,  with  equal  fatisfadtion  and  aftonifhment,  two 
thoufand  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relinquifh  their  cures, 
and  facrifice  their  intereft  to  their  religious  opinions. 

This  meafure,  which  united  the  Proteftant  diflenters  in  a 
common  hatred  of  the  church,  and  roufed  in  the  church  a 
fpirit  of  intolerance  and  perfecution,  was  peculiarly  impoli- 
tic and  imprudent,  as  well  as  violent  and  unjuftj  moreefpe- 
cially  as  the  opportunity  feemed  fair  for  taking. advantage  of 
the  refentmcnts  of  the  Prefbyterians  againft  the  republican 
fe&aries,  and  to  draw  them,  without  perfecuting  the  others, 
by  the  cords  of  love  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  inflead  of 
driving  them  back  by  fevere  ufage  into  their  ancient  confe- 
deracies. A  frnall  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  communion 
would  certainly  have  been  fuflicient  for  that  purpofe.  But 
the  royal  family  and  the  Catholics,  whofe  influence  was 
great  at  court,  had  other  views,  with  which  the  nation  was 

j.  Id.  ibid,  8.  Burnct,  vol.  i.  book  II. 
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then  unacquainted,  and  which  it  muft  now  be  our  bufmefs 
to  unfold. 

Charles,  during  his  exile,  had  not  only  imbibed  flrong 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  had  even, 
been  fecretly  reconciled  in  form  to  the  church  of  Rome  9. 
His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  however,  was  a  more  fmcere 
convert.  James  had  zealoufly  adopted  all  the  abfurd  and 
pernicious  principles  of  popery ;  and  as  he  had  acquired  a 
great  afcendant  over  the  king,  by  his  talent  for  bufinefs,  the 
feverities  in  the  Aft.of  Uniformity  had  been  chiefly  fuggefted 
by  him  and  the  earl  of  Briftol,  alfo  a  zealous  Catholic  and  a 
favourite  at  court.  Senfible  that  undifguifed  popery  could 
claim  no  legal  indulgence,  they  inflamed  the  church-party 
againft  the  Prefbyterians :  they  encouraged  the  Prelbyterians 
to  Hand  out ;  and  when,  in  confequence  of  thefe  artifices, 
they  faw  fo  numerous  and  popular  a  body  of  the  clergy 
ejected,  they  formed  the  plan  of  a  general  toleration,  in 
hopes  that  the  hated  feel  of  the  Catholics  might  pafs  unob- 
ferved  in  the  crowd,  and  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  with  the 
reft. 

The  king,  who  had  this  meafure  more  at  heart  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  his  feeming  indifference  to  all  re- 
ligions, accordingly  ifTued  a  declaration,  under  pretence  of 
mitigating  the  rigours  ccnrained  in  the  Aft  of  Uniformity. 
After  mentioning  the  promifes  of  liberty  of  confcience  con- 
tained in  his  declaration  from  Breda,  he  added,  That  al- 
though, in  the  firft  place,  he  had  been  zealous  to  fettle  the 
uniformity  of  the  church  of  England,  which  he  mould  ever 
maintain ;  yet  in  regard  to  the  penalties  upon  thofe  who  do 
not  conform  thereunto,  through  fcruple  of  confcience,  but 
modeftly  and  without  fcandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their 
own  way,  he  mould  make  it  his  fpecial  care,  fo  far  as  in  him 
lay,  without  invading  the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  incline 
the  members  to  concur  with  him  in  framing  fuch  an  aft  for 

9.  Burnet,  book  i. 
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•that  purpofe,    us  might  enable  him  to  exercife  with  more 
univcrfal  fati^.  I  .       ifpenfing  power,  which  he  con* 

ceived  to  be  inherent  in  him  I0.  The  parliament,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  d'ijpcnj:>;g  po^uer  in  the  crown,  and 
having  a  glimpfe  of  the  obje£l  for  which  it  was  to  be  exer- 
cifcd,  came  to  a  refolution,  That  the  indulgence  propofed 
would  prove  moft  pemiciuusboth  to  church  and  flare  ;  would 
open  a  door  to  fchifm,  encov.rnge  faction,  difturb  the  public 
peace,  and  discredit  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  ".  And 
the  court,  having  already  gained  fo  many  points,  judged  it 
ncceflary  to  lay  afide  for  a  time  the  project  of  toleration.  In 
the  mean  time  the  ejected  clei^ymen  were  r  ,-ofecutcd  with 
unrelenting  rigour ;  fevere  laws  being  ena£ted,  not  only 
agajnft  conventicles,  but  againft  any  non- conforming  teacher 
coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  Preibyterjans  in  Scotland  did  not  experience  more 
favour  than  thofe  in  England.  As  Charles  had  made  them 
no  promifes  before  his  rsfloradon,  he  refolded  to  purfue  the 
abfurd  policy  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  of  eftablifhing 
epifcopacy  in  that  kingdom.  In  this  refolution  he  was  con- 
firmed by  his  antipathy  againfl  the  Scottifh  ccclefiaflics,  on 
account  of  the  infults  which  he  had  received  while  amongfl 
them.  He  therefore  replied  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdnlc,  with 
more  pertnefs  than  judgment,  when  prefied  to  eflablifh  pref- 
bytery,  that,  "  it  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman  !"  and 
he  could  not  agree  to  its  farther  continuance  in  Scotland  I2. 
Such  a  reafon  might  have  fuited  a  fop  in  his  drefling-room, 
or  a  jolly  companion  over  his  bottle,  but  was  very  unworthy 
of  the  head  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  confcqucnccs  were 
fuch  as  might  have  been  forefeen.  A  vaft  majority  of  the 
Scottilh  nation  looked  up  with  horror  to  the  king  and  his 
minifters,  and  expofed  themfelves  to  the  moll  fevere  pcrfe- 
cutions  rather  than  relinquish  their  form  of  worihip  '5. 

to.  Kennet's  Rtgijter,  p.  850.  ir.  Purl.  Hlj!.  vol.  xxiii. 
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Certain  political  meafures  confpired  with  thofe  of  religion 
to  diminifh  that  popularity  which  the  king  had  enjoyed  at 
his  refloration.  His  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Portugal, 
to  which  he  was  chiefly  prompted  by  the  largenefs  of  her 
portion  I4,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  fubjects,  who 
were  defirous,  above  all  things,  of  his  marrying  a  proteftant 
princefs.  The  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  France,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  his  prodigality,  occafioned  univerfal  difgufl IS ;  and  the 
Dutch  war,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  engaged  with  a  view 
of  diverting  part  of  the  parliamentary  aids  to  the'  fuppjy  of 
lis  own  profufions,  contributed  ftiil  farther  to.  increafe  the 
)ublic  ditiatisfaction.  The  particulars  of  that  war  it  muft 
low  be  our  bufinefs  to  relate. 

.The  reafons  affigned  for  commencing  hoftilities  againft 
United  Provinces  were,  the  depredations  committed  by 
le  fubje&s  of  that  republic  upon  the  Englifh  traders  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  But,  unfortunately 
for  Charles,  thefe  depredations,  though  fufficient 
to  call  up  the  keeneft  refentment,  had  all  preceded  the  year 
1662,  when  a  treaty  of  league  and  alliance  had  been  renew- 
ed between  England  and  the  States.  This  circumfhance, 
however,  was  overlooked  in  the  general  jealoufy  of  the  Hol- 
landers ;  who,  by  their  perfevering  induftry,  as  well  as  by 
other  means,  had  of  late  greatly  hurt  the  foreign  trade  of 
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EngliPn  merchants.     The  king  was  refolved  on  a  war, 
which,  in  confequence  of  his  fuperior  naval  force,  he 


He  received  with  her  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  the  fettle- 
of  Bombay  in  the  Faft  Indies,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Tangier  on  the  coaft 
rica. 

The  fale.  of  Dunkirk,  though  ftigmatized  as  one  of  the  worft  meafures 
irles's  reign,  was  more  blameable  as  a  mark  of  meannefs  in  the  king 
account  of  its  detriment  to  the  nation.  The  charge  of  maintaining 
trefs  was  very  great,  and  ,the  benefit  arifing  from  it  fmnll.  It  had 
then  |io  harbour  to  receive  veffels  of  burden ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  who  was 
a  judge  of  fuch  acquifitions,  and  who  firft  made  it  a  good  lea-port,  thought  he 
had  made  a  hard  bargain,  when  he  paid  four  hundred  thoufaad  pounds  for  it. 
D'  Ejirades  Lctiert, 

hoped 
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hoped  to  derive  vafl  advantages  :  and  being  warmly  feronded 
in  his  views  by  the  city  and  parliament,  fir  Robert  Holmes  was 

fecretly  difpatched  with  a  fquadron  to  the  coaft 

A.  D.  1664. 
of  Africa.;  where  he  not  only  expelled  the  Dutch 

from  Cape  Corfe,  to  which  the  Englifh  had  fome  pretenfions, 
but  feized  their  fettlements  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  ifle  of 
Goree,  together  with  feveral  trading  veflels.  Another  fqua- 
dron failed  foon  after  to  North  America,  with  three  hundred 
men  on  board,  under  the  command  of  fir  Richard  Nicholas, 
who  took  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  Nova  Belgia, 
afterward  called  New  York,  in  honour  of  the  duke,  who  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  his  brother  I0. 

Since  the  death  of  William  II.  prince  of  Orange,  who 
attempted,  as  we  have  already  feen,  to  encroach  on  the  li- 
berties of  the  republic  of  Holland,  the  Dutch,  conformable 
to  their  perpetual  edicl:,  had  elected  no  ftadtholder.  The 
government  had  continued  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Lou- 
veftein,  or  violent  republican  party,  who  were  declared  ene- 
mies againft  the  houfe  of  Orange.  This  ftate  of  the  affairs 
of  the  United  Provinces  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
king  of  England,  who  muft  naturally  defire  to  fee  his  ne- 
phew, William  III.  reinftated  in  that  authority  poflefTed  by 
his  anceftors.  He  is  even  fufpecled  of  a  defign,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  of  rendering  the  young  prince  abfo- 
lute,  and  bringing  the  States  to  a  dependence  on  England. 
It  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  the  famous  John  de  Wit,  penfion- 
ary  of  Holland,  who  was  the  foul  of  the  republican  party, 
and  vefted  with  almoft  dictatorial  powers,  afraid  of  fome 
fuch  defign,  had,  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  entered  into 
clofe  alliance  with  France  I?.  This  has  fmce  been  thought 
bad  policy :  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  de  Wit's  antipathy 

16.  King  Jjmei't  Memoirs.  This  territory,  as  lying  within  the  line  of  the 
Englifh  difcoveries,  had  been  formerly  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  earl  of  Ster- 
ling; but  it  had  never  heen  planted,  except  by  the  Dutch. 

j;.  Eafnage.     Temple.    L'u 

againft 
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.unit  the  family  of  Orange  led  him  into  meafures  not  aK 
vavs  advantageous  to  his  country  ;  but  it  ought  at  the 
faMne  time  to  be  remembered,  that  neither  the  genius  of 
Lewis  XIV.  nor  the  refources  of  the  French  monarchy  were 
then  known. 

De  Wit,  equally  didinguiflied  by  his  magnanimity,  ability, 
and  integrity  ;  and  who  knew  how  to  blend  the  moderate 
deportment  of  the  private  citizen  with  the  dignity  of  the 
•  iriiuifter  cf  ftate — de  Wit,  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a-  maxim, 
^that  no  independent  ftate  ought  ever  tamely  to  fuffer  any 
KJbreacJa  of  equity  from  another,  whatever  their  difparity  in 
•force,  when  informed  of  the  hoililities  of  England1,  did  not 
Hrefitate  a  moment  how  to  aft.     He  immediately  fent  orders 
Her  de  Ruyter,  who  was  cruifing  with  a  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
mean,  for  the  purpofe  of  chaflifing  the  piratical  ftates  of 
Jarbary,  to  fail  toward  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  put  the 
lollanckrs  again  in  pofleffion  of   thofe   fettlements   from 
•Lich  they  had  been  violently  expelled.    The  Dutch  admi- 
ipl,  who  had  a  confiderabk  body  of  land  forces  on  board, 
H:overed  all  the  conqiiefts  of  the  J^nglifli  on  the  coa-ft  of 
Hfrica,    except  Cape    Corfe-caftle.      He  even    difpoflefied 
^•m  of  fame  of  their  eld  fettlements ;  and  failing  for  Ame- 
he  infulted  Barbadoes,  committed  hoililities  on  Long 
.1,  and  took  a  confidcrable  number  of  fhips  IS. 
declaration  of  war  was  the  confequence  of  thefe  mutual 

hoftiiiiica.  and  both  fides  prepared  for  the  moft 

605.  .  _ 

vigorous  exertions  of  their  naval  ftrength.  By  the 

nt  management  of  de  Wit,  a  fpirit  of  union  was  pre- 
!  among  the  States ;  great  fums  were  levied  ;  and  a 

compofed  of  larger  ihips  than  the  Dutch  had  ever  be- 
fent  to  fea,  was  fpeedily  equipped.  Charles,  who  was 
Stly  acquainted  with  naval  architeciure,  went  himfelf 

)ort  to  port,  infpecttng  the  -dock-yards,  and  haftening 
reparations.  Sailors  flocked  from  all  quarters  ;  and 

18.  Ibid. 
I  James 
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James  duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother,  who  had  been 
•originally  defigned  for  the  head  of  the  navy,  and  -was  now 
lord-high  admiral  of  England,  put  to  fea  with  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  fail,  befsdcs  lire-fhips  and  bomb-ketches,  and  ftocd 
for  the  coaft  of  Holland.  Prince  Rupert  and  the  -e?.rl  of 
Sandwich  commanded  under  him.  The  Dutch  fleet,  of  at 
leaft  equal  force,  was  commanded  by  admiral  Opdam,  hi 
conjunction  with  Evertfon  and  young  Tromp,  fon  to  the 
famous  admiral  of  that  name,  killed  in  the  former  Avar. 
They  declined  not  the  combat.  The  fea  was  fmooth,  and 
not  a  cloud  to  be  feen  in  the  fey.  The  duke  of  York,  in 
the  Royal  Charles,  bore  down  upon  Opdam,  and  a  Furious 

battle  began.     The  conteft  was  continued  for  four 

Jure  3, 
hours  with  great  obftinacy  :  at  length  Opdam's  fliip 

blew  up  ;  and  the  Dutch,  diftourag'ed  by  the  awful  fate  t>f 
their  admiral  and  his  gallant  crew,  fled  toward  the  Texel  '''. 
They  loft  near  thirty  (hips,  and  their  whole  fleet  might  hare 
been  funk  or  taken,  had  the  Engliih  made  a  proper  ufe  of 
their  victory.  But  unfortunately  about  midnight,  orders 
were  given  to  fhorten  fail20 ;  fo  that,  at  morning,  no  hopes 
of  overtaking  the  enemy  remained.  And  thus  was  ntgledted 
an  opportunity  of  deftroying  the  naval  force  of  the  Dutch, 
•which  never  returned  in  this,  or  i:\  any  fucceedii'.g  war. 
The  Engliih  loft  only  one  {hip. 

Ij.   King  Jama's  memoir t. 

20.  Theft  orders  were  given  by  one  Brontcr,  a  gentleman  of  l!ic 
tedchambcr,  while  his  n.  i.Lr  was  afl;co,  and  without  his  authority,  if  \vc 
tvelkve  the  royal  memorial!.! ; — and  his  behaviour  during;  the  action  leaves  tis 
Bo  ro.im  to  fuppofe  he  could  be  afraid  of  a.  bcattn  a:id  fly;:.     .  But  it 

is  neverthekfs  well  known,  that  the  fame  man  may  be  a  hero  at  noon 
coward  at  miJnight.     In  ;i  \vord,  it  is  highly  irrprobatle  tl-.^t  B  op!i.  r  (hottid 
dare  to  give  fuch  orders  of  liin::V[f;  and  although  \vo  know  not;; 
to  the  coiitiary,  wo  are  inl'ormcd  by  Eurnot,  that  t\i>- 
fttuck  wheiijUuderflanding  tU.uhe  wai  Lktly  tocom&  tip  with  tt.. 
was  told  by  Pen,  his  captain,  that  he  mull  '<  prepare  (-n 
*f  nr\'t  ifrj^.-ai'at,"  3.S  ths  Dutch  always  gather  iwm^.-  fro:n  Jt/jpji--.      (////?.  of 
AH  Q-.vn  r..7»<fT,  vol.  i.  book  it  }     'ihis  ioformation    Bu'-i'ct  \r.v\  -. 
*i  Montague,  who  wus  the  ;  .:  v-/iuc:ccr  on  beard  t!ic  tloke's  :.. 
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The  joy  arifmg  from  the  duke  of  York's  naval  vi&ory,  fo 
highly  extolled  by  the  adherents  of  the  court,  was  much  di- 
rr.iniflied  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague,  which  carried 
off  near  an  hundred  thoufand  perfons  in  London  in  one  year. 
The  melancholy  apprehenfions  cccafioned  by  this  calamity, 
added  to  the  horrors  of  war,  were  incrcafed  by  the  profpeft 
of  new  enemies.  Lewis  XIV.  was  obliged  to  a  {lift  the  Dutch, 
in  confequence  of  his  alliance  with  de  Wit  and  the  Scates  ; 
and  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  jealous  of  the  naval 
power  of  England,  engaged  to  furniih  thirty  {hips  in  fupport 

f  the  fame  caufe,  for  an  annual  fubfidy  of  fifteen  hundred 
thcufand  crowns  2I.  De  Wit,  however,  who  was  now  blamed 
as  the  author  of  the  war,  did  not  truft  to  thefe  alliances.  He 
'not  only  forwarded  the  naval  preparations,  but  went  on  board 
the  fieet  himfelf ;  and  fo  extenfive  was  his  genius,  that  hs 
foon  became  as  much  mafter  of  fea  affairs,  as  if  he  had  been 
bred  to  them  from  his  infancy.  By  his  courage  and  capacity, 
he  quickly  remedied  all  the  diforders  occafioned  by  the  late 
misfortune  ;  infufed  new  confidence  into  his  party,  and  re- 
vived the  declining  valour  of  his  countrymen  "2. 

In  order  to  balance  fo  formidable  a  combination,  Charles 
attempted,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  negociate  an  alliance 
with  Spain.  Confcious,  however,  that  Lewis  could  have  no 
ferious  purpofe  of  exalting  the  power  of  Holland,  and  elated 
with  recent  fuccefs,  he  was  not  alarmed  at  the  number  of 
his  enemies  j  though  every  fliore  was  hoftile  to  the  Englifli 
feamen,  from  the  extremity  of  Norway  to  the  coail  of 
Bayonne.  A  formidable  fleet  of  feventy-eight  fail  of  the 
line,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Ru- 
pert, feemcd  to  juftify  the  confidence  of  the  king.  But  un- 
fortunately this  force  was  divided  in  the  moment  of  danger. 
Ir  having  been  reported,  that  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort had  entered  the  Channel,  with  a  French 
fleet,. of  forty  fail,  prince  R/jpert  was  detached  with  twenty 

at.  Let.  cT Ejlradts.  12.  Bafuage: 

fail 
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fall  to  oppofe  him.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  fleet,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ninety  fail,  commanded  by  de  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  had 
put  to  fea  ;  and  Albemarle,  notwithftanding  his  inferiority, 
raflily  fought  an  engagement  *3.  But  his  valour  atoned 
for  his  temerity.  The  battle  that  enfued  was  one  of  the 
moft  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  whether  we  con- 
fider  its  duration,  or  the  defperate  courage  with  which  it 
was  fought. 

Four  days  did  the  combat  rage,  without  any  appearance  of 
valour  flackening  on  either  fide.   The  Dutch  had  the  advant- 
age in  the  adtion  of  the  firfl  day ;  yet  Albemarbe,  in  engag- 
ing de  Ruyter,  had  fhewed  himfelf  worthy  of  his  former  re- 
nown.    Two  Dutch  admirals  were  flain,  and  three  Englifli 
Ihips  taken.  One  Dutch  (hip  was  burnt.  Darkncfs  parted  the 
combatants.     Next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed  with 
redoubled  fiercenefs  ;  and  the  Dutch  were  ready  to  give  way, 
when  they  were  reinforced  with  fixteen  capital  {hips.     The 
Englifli  now  found  that  the  moft  heroic  valour  cannot  coun- 
terbalance the  fuperiority  of  numbers,  againft  an  enemy  not 
defective  either  in  courage  or  conduct.      Albemar*e,  how- 
ever, would  yield  to  nothing  but  the  interpofition  of  night ; 
and,  although  he  had  loft  no  (hips  in  this  fecond  action,  he 
found  his  force  fo  much  weakened,  that  he  refolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  darknefs  and  retire.     But  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  {battered  condition  of  his  fleet,  prevented 
him  from  fully  executing  his  defign.     Before  morning,  how- 
ever, he  was  able  to  make  fome  way ;  and  it  was  four  in  the 
afternoon  before  de  Ruyter  could  come  up  with  him.      His 
difabled  {hips  were  ordered  to  make  all  the  fail  poflible,  and 
keep  a-head,  while  he  himfelf  clofed  the  rear  with  fixteen  of 
the  moft  entire,  and  prcfcnted  an  undaunted  countenance  to 
the  Hollanders.     Determined  to  perim  fooner  than  to  ilrike, 
he  prepared  to  renew  the  adlion.     But  as  he  was  fenfible  the 
probability  of  fuccefs  was  againft  him,  he  declared  to  the 

1}.  C!u>-i.r.din  s  Lift.     Cont/r.  if  Baker. 
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earl  of  Ofibry,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  then 
on  board  with  him,  his  intention  to  blow  up  his  fhip  rather 
than  fall,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  and  that  gallant  youth 
applauded  the  defperate  resolution.  But  fortune  refcued  both 
from  fuch  a  violent  death,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  faved.  the 
Englifh  navy.  A  fleet  being  defcriecl  before  the  action  was 
renewed,  fufpenfe  for  a  time  reftrained  the  rage  of  the  com- 
batants. One  party  concluded  it  to  be  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
the  other  prince  Rupert,  and  both  rent  the  fky  with  their 
Ihouts.  At  length,  to  the  unfpeakable  joy  of  the  Englifh, 
it  was  difcovered  to  be  the  Prince.  Night  prevented  an  im- 
mediate renewal  of  the  a&ion,  but  next  morning  the  battle 
raged  with  more  hiteufenefs  than  ever.  Through  the  whole 
fourth  day  the  conteft  remained  doubtful ;  and  toward  even- 
ing both  fleets,  as  if  weary  of  carnage,  retired  under  a  thick 
fog  to  their  refpe&ive  harbours  44. 

But  the  Englifli  -admirals  were  men  of  too  high  valour  to 
be  fatisfied  with  lefs  than  victory.     While  they  ferit  the  dif- 
abled  {hips  to  different  docks  to  be  refitted,  they  remained 
on  board  their  own.     The  whole  fleet  was  fdo'n  ready  to  put 
to  fea,  and  a  new  engagement  was  eagerly  fought.   .  Nor 
•was  it  long  denied  them.      Ruyter  and  Tromp,  with  the 
Dutch  fleet,  confiding  of  about  eighty  fail,  had  pofted  therri- 
felves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  hopes  of  being  joined 
by  a  French  fquadron,  and  of  riding   triumphant   in  the 
•lunnel.     There  they  were  defcried  by  the  Englifli  flee't 
prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle.     The  force  on  both 
.fides  was  nearly  equal.     The  Dutch  bore  toward  the  coaft 
of  Holland,  but  were  clofely  purfued.  At  length  they  form- 
ed themfelves  in  order  of  battle,  and  a  terrible  con- 
flidl  enfued.     Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who  commanded 
the  Er,g]i(h  white  fquadron,  attacked  the  Dutch  van  with 
irrefiftible  fury,  and  killed  the  three  admirals  who  command- 
ed it.     Tromp  engaged,  and  defeated  fir  Jeremy  Smit]},  acl- 

24.  Bafnr.se.    Clarendon.    Heath. 
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miral  of  the  blue  ;  but  unfortunately  for  his  countrymen,  by 
purfuing  too  eagerly,  he    was  utterly  feparated  from  the 
Dutch  centre,  where  his  afliftance  was  much  wanted.  Mean- 
-  while  de    Ruyter,    who  occupied    that   dangerous    ftation, 
maintained   with    equal  conduct   and   courage  the  combat 
againft  the  centre  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  commanded  by  Rupert 
and  Albemarle.     Overpowered  by  numbers,  his  high  fpirit 
was  at  Lift  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  retreat,  which  he  conduct- 
ed with  the  greateft  ability  ;  yet  could  he  not  help  exclaim- 
ing,- in  the  agony  of  his  heart,  "  My  God  !   what  a  wretch 
"  ami,  to  be  compelled  to  fubmit  to  this  difgrace  ! — Among 
"  fo  many  thoufand  bullets,  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end 
"  to  my  miferable  life  ?"  Tromp  too,  after  all  his  fuccefs, 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Englifli 
red  and  blue  fquadrons  is. 

Though  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Dutch  in  this  engage- 
ment was  not  very  confideraole,  it  occafioned  great  confter- 
nation  among  the  provinces.  The  defeat  of  their  fleet  filled 
them  with  the  mod  melancholy  apprehenfions.  Some  of 
thefe  were  foon  realized.  The  Englifh,  now  abfolute  maf- 
ters  of  the  fea,  rode  in  triumph  along  the  coaft,  and  infulted 
the  Hollanders  in  their  harbours.  A  fquadron,  under  fir  Ro- 
bert Holmes,  entered  the  road  of  Vlie,  and  burnt  two  men 
of  war  and  a  hundred  and  forty  rich  merchantmen,  together 
with  the  large  village  of  Brandaris ;  the  whole  damage  being 
computed  at  feveral  millions  fterling  2<s. 

The  fituation  of  de  Wit  was  now  truly  critical.  The 
Dutch  merchants,  uniting  themfelves  with  the  Orange  fac- 
tion, violently  exclaimed  againft  an  adminiftration,  which, 
as  they  pretended,  had  brought  difgrace  and  ruin  on  their 
country.  But  the  firm  and  intrepid  mind  of  de  Wit  fup- 
ported  him  under  all  his  difficulties  and  diftrefles.  Having 
quieted  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  he  gave  him- 
felf  Iktls  trouble  about  the  murmurs  of  the  rell,  as  they 

2>.  HiiJ.  a6-  Clarendon.     Heath. 
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contributed  but  little  toward  the  public  expence.  The  fleet 
of  the  republic  was  refitted  in  an  incredibly  fhort  time,  and 
again  fent  to  fea  under  cle  Ruyter;  and  the  king  of  France, 
though  pleafed  to  fee  England  and  Holland  weakening  each 
other's  naval  force,  haftened  the  failing  of  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, left  a  fecond  defeat  fhould  oblige  his  friend  de  Wit 
to  abandon  his  dangerous  ftation27.  Such  a  defeat  would 
certainly  have  happened  to  one,  if  not  to  both  fleets,  had 
not  a  violent  ftorm  obliged  prince  Rupert  to  retire  into  St. 
Helen's.  While  he  remained  there,  repairing  the  damages 
he  had  fuflained,  de  Ruyter,  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  the 
road  of  Boulogne,  returned  home  with  his  fleet  in  a  fickly 
condition.  The  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  came  too  late  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  Dutch  admiral,  pafled  both  up 
and  down  the  Channel  without  being  obferved  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  fleet  j  and  Lewis  XIV.  anxious  for  the  fafety  of  his 
infant  navy,  which  he  had  reared  with  much  care  and  in- 
duftry,  difpatched  orders  to  Beaufort  to  make  the  beft  of  his 
way  to  Breft  z8. 

The  fame  ftorm  which,  by  fea,  prevented  prince  Rupert 

from  annoying  the  French  and  Dutch  fleets,  promoted   a 

dreadful  calamity  on  land.     A  fire  broke  out,  at  one  in  the 

morning,  in  a  baker's  fliop  near  London-bridge,  and 

had  acquired  great  force  before  it  was  obferved.  The 

neighbouring  houfes  were  chiefly  compofed  of  wood ;  the 

weather  had  long  been  remarkably  dry;  the  ftreets  werenar- 

10 w,  and  the  wind  blew  violently  from  the  eaft  :  fo  that  the 

femes  fpread  rapidly  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and  from  ftreet 

to  ftreer,  till  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze.     Terror  and 

Kcouiternation  feized  on  the  diffracted  Jnh  ibitants,  who  con- 

i 

fedeted  th-  conflagration,  fo  faft  following  the  plague,  as  an- 

.  Other  viGtation  from  Heaven,  on  account  of  the  crimes  of 

the  court ;  or  as  a  confpiracy  of  the  papifts,  in  conjunction 

-'ranee,  for  the  extirpation  of  all  true  religion.     Suf- 

27-  B-fnage.     Le  Clerc.  28.   Ciart. idea's  Lfi.     Contin.  of  Baker, 

picions 
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picions  even  extended  to  the  royal  family  2p.  Three 
nights  and  three  days  did  the  flames  rage  with  increafing 
fury  :  on  the  fourth  day,  the  wind  falling,  the  fire  ceafed  in 
a  manner  as  wonderful  as  its  progrefs.  Of  twenty-fix  wards, 
into  which  the  city  was  divided,  fifteen  were  burnt  down  ; 
four  hundred  flreets  and  lanes,  and  thirteen  thoufand  houfes 
were  deftroyed  3°.  But  this  calamity,  though  feverely  felt 
at  the  time,  has  eventually  contributed  to  the  health,  fafety, 
and  future  tonveniency  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  by  the 
judicious  method  obferved  in  conftructing  the  new  build- 
ings31 j  and,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  it  does  not  appear 
that,  during  the  whole  conflagration,  one  life  was  loft  either 
by  fire  or  otherwife. 

Though  the  moft  judicious  hiftorians  leave  us  no  room  to 
fuppofe  that  either  the  catholics  or  the  court  had  any  concern 
in  the  fire  of  London,  the  very  fufpicion  of  fuch  a  confpi- 
racy  is  a  proof  of  the  jcaloufy  entertained  of  the  meafures  of 
government.  This  jealoufy  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  fe- 
verities  exercifed  againft  the  Prefbyterians  and  other  non- 
conformifts,  who  ftill  compofed  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  England  ;  and  by  the  fecret  favour  (hewn  to  the  Catholics, 
who,  though  profcribed  by  many  laws,  feldom  felt  the  rigour 
of  any. 

The  non-conformifts  in  Scotland  were,  if  pofiible,  ftill 
more  harfhly  treated.  In  confequence  of  the  introduction  of 
epifcopacy,  a  mode  of  worfhip  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottifli  nation,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
parifti  churches  had  been  at  once  declared  vacant.  New  mi- 
nillerswere  fought  for  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  churches 
filled  with  men  of  the  moft  abandoned  characters  No  can- 
didate was  fo  ignorant  or  vicious  as  to  be  rejected.  The 

29.  Eurnet,  book  ii. 

30    Klrg  Jones's  K't.n.      Clarendon's  Life.     Burnet,  ubi  fup. 
31.  The  firccts  were  not  onlj- made  wider,  and  more  regular  than  formerly, 
but  the  houfe;  were  for. lie  J  of  kf»  combuftible  materials,  the  ufe  of  lath  and 

plaiitcr  being  prohibited, 

C  2,  people, 
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people,  who  were  extremely  devoted  to  their  former  teachers 
(men  remarkable  for  the  auflerity  of  their  manners  and  their 
fervour  in  preaching),  could  not  conceal  their  indignation 
againft  thefe  intruders,  whofe  debaucheries  filled  them  with 
horror.  They  followed  the  ejected  clergymen  to  the  woods 
and  mountains,  where  multitudes  aflembled  to  liften  to  their 
pious  difcourfes ;  and  while  this  pleafure  was  allowed  them, 
they  difcovered  no  fymptoms  of  fedition.  But  when  the 
Scottim  parliament,  which  was  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  the  court,  framed  a  law  againft  conventicles,  fimilar  to 
that  fevere  act  pafTed  in  England,  the  people  took  the  alarm  : 
— and  the  cruelties  and  oppreflions,  exercifed  in  enforcing  this 
law,  at  laft  roufed  them  to  rebellion  3*. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  weflern  counties,  where  religious 
zeal  has  always  been  more  ardent  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotlant,  rofe  in  arms,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand,  and 
renewed  the  Covenant.  They  conducted  themfelves,  how- 
ever, in  a  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  manner,  committing  no 
kind  of  violence,  nor  extorting  any  thing  by  force  j  and 
they  publifhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  they  profefled  their 
loyalty  and  fubmiffion  to  the  king,  and  only  defired  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  Prefbytery  and  their  former  minifters.  As 
moft  of  the  gentlemen  of  their  party  in  the  Weft  had  been 
confined  on  fufpicion  of  an  infurre£lion,  they  marched  to- 
ward Edinburgh,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  fome  men  of 
Tank ;  but  finding  themfelves  deceived,  many  difperfed,  and 
the  reft  were  marching  back  to  their  own  country,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  king's  forces,  and  routed  at  Pent- 
land  Hills.  A  confiderable  number  of  prifoners  were 
taken,  and  treated  with  great  feverity  :  ten  were 
hanged  on  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh,  and  thirty-five  before 
their  own  doors,  in  different  parts  of  the  country  3S. 

32.  Not  only  fuch  as  frequented  conventicles  were  punifhed  to  the  utmofl 
rigour  (,f  the  law,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  head  of  any  family  did  not 
regularly  g0  to  church,  foldiers  were  quartered  upon  him,  till  he  paid  a  due 
attendance.  Burnet,  book  ii.  33.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  book,  ii. 

AU 
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All  thefe  men  might  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would 
either  have  renounced  the  Covenant  or  difcovered  any  of 
their  aflbciates  ;  but,  though  moftly  perfons  of  mean  condi- 
tion, they  adhered  inviolably  to  their  faith  and  friendfhip. 
Maccail,  one  of  their  teachers,  fuppofed  to  have  been  deep 
in  the  fecrets  of  his  party,  was  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  extort  a  confeflion,  but  without  effe£t.  He  bore  his  fuf- 
ferings  with  great  conftancy ;  and  expiring  under  them, 
feemcd  to  depart  in  a  tranfport  of  joy.  "  Farewell  fun, 
"  moon,  and  ftars,"  faid  he  ; — "  farewell  kindred  and 
"  friends ;  farewell  weak  and  frail  body ;  farewell  world 
*'  and  time  :  welcome  eternity,  welcome  angels  and  faints, 
"  welcome  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  welcome  God  the 
"  judge  of  all  3*  !"  Thefe  words  he  uttered  with  a  voice 
and  manner  that  made  a  great  impreflkm  upon  all  that  heard 
him,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  his 
partizans.  Conventicles  continued  to  be  attended  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  rigours  of  government,  though  thefe  were 
extended  to  a  degree  of  feverity  that  was  difgraceful  to  hu- 
manity. 

The  (late  of  Ireland  was  no  lefs  deplorable  than  that  of 
Scotland  ;  but  the  miferies  of  the  Irifh  proceeded  from  other 
caufes.  Thofe  it  muft  now  be  our  bufinefs  to  trace. 

Cromwell  having  expelled,  without  diftin£Hon,  all  the 
native  Irifh  from  their  three  principal  provinces,  Munfter, 
Leinfter,  and  Ulfter,  had  confined  them  to  Connaught  and 
the  county  of  Clare.  And  although  thofe  who  had  thus 
been  expelled  were  generally  Catholics,  many  of  them  were 
altogether  innocent  of  the  maflacre  which  had  drawn  fo 
much  odium  on  their  countrymen  of  that  religion.  Several 
Proteftants  too,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  among  the  reft, 
who  had  uniformly  oppofed  the  Irifh  rebellion,  were  alfo  at- 
tainted, becaufe  they  had  afterward  embraced  the  king's 
taufe  againft  the  parliament.  To  all  thefe  unhappy  fuffer- 

34.  Id.  ibid. 
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ers,  fome  relief  feemed  due  after  the  Refloration  :  but  the 
difficulty  was,  how  to  find  the  means  of  redrefling  fuch 
great  and  extenfive  grievances. 

The  moft  valuable  lands  in  Ireland  had  been  already  mea-r 
fured  out  and  divided,  either  among  the  adventurers  who 
had  lent  money  to  the  parliament  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
popifh  confpiracy,  or  among  the  foldiers  who  had  accom-f 
plifhed  that  bufmefs.  Thefe  men  could  not  be  difpof- 
fefled  j  becaufe  they  were  the  moft  powerful,  and  only 
armed  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ;  becaufe  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  favour  them,  in  order  to  fupport  the  Proteftant 
and  jEnglifh  intereft  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  becaufe  they  had 
generally,  with  feeming  zeal  and  alacrity,  concurred  in  the 
king's  Reiteration.  Charles,  therefore,  iffued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  promifed  to  maintain  their  fettlement : 
and  he  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to  yield  redrefs  to  the  inr 
nocent  fufferers  3S. 

There  was  a  confiderable  quantity  of  land  ftill  undivided 
in  Ireland  ;  and  from  this  and  other  funds,  it  was  thought 
poffible  for  the  king  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  without  dif- 
turbing  the  prefent   landholders.     A   Court  of  Claims  was 
accordingly  erected,  confifting  altogether  of  Englifh  comr 
mimoners,  who  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  the  parties 
into  which  Ireland  was  divided ;  and  the  duke  of  Oi  mond, 
being  fuppofed  the  only  perfon  whofe  prudence  and  juftice 
could  compofe  fuch  jarring  interefts,  was  created  lord-lieu- 
tenant.    The  number  of  claims  prefented  fpread  univerfal 
Anxiety  and  alarm  ;  but  after  a  temporary  ferment,  all  parties 
fcemed  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  pretenfions,  in 
prder  to  obtain  ftabiiity.     Ormond  interpofed  his  authority 
to  that  purpofe.     The  foldiers  and  adventurers  agreed  to  re- 
Jinquifh,  a  foqrth  of  their  pofleflions  :  all  thofe  who  had  been 
Attainted  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  king,  were  re- 
{tared,  and  fonie  of  the  innocent  Catholics  *6. 

35     Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  OrmonJ,  vol.  ii.     Hume,  vol.  vi}. 

3?.  Id.  ibid. 
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In  confequence  of  this  fetdement,  Ireland  began  to  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  compofure,  when  it  was  difturbed  by  an 
impolitic  aft,  pafled  by  the  Englifli  parliament,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  Irifh  cattle  into  England.  Ormond  re- 
monftrated  flrongly  againft  that  law.  He  faid,  that  the  trade 
then  carried  on  between  England  and  Ireland  was  extremely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former  kingdom,  which  received 
only  provifions,  or  rude  materials,  in  return  for  every  fpe- 
cies  of  manufacture  ;  that  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland  were  pro- 
hibited, the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  had  no  other  commo- 
dity with  which  they  could  pay  England  for  their  importa- 
tions, and  muft  therefore  have  recourfe  to  other  nations  for 
a  fupply ;  that  the  induftrious  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England,  if  deprived  of  Irifh  provifions,  which  made  living 
cheap,  would  be  obliged  to  augment  the  price  of  labour, 
and  thereby  render  their  manufactures  too  dear  to  be  export- 
ed with  advantage  to  foreign  markets  37. 

The  king  was  fo  well  convinced  of  the  force  of  thefe  argu- 
ments, that  he  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  oppofe  the  bill,  and 
declared  that  he  could  not  give  his  aflent  to  it  A.  0.1667. 
with  a  fafe  confcience.  But  the  commons  were  Jan-  l8' 
obftinate,  and  Charles  was  in  want  of  fupply  :  he  was  there- 
fore impelled  by  his  fears  of  a  refufal,  to  pafs  it  into  a  law 3S. 
The  event,  however,  juftified  the  reafoning  of  Ormond. 
This  fevere  law  brought  great  dillrefs  upon  Ireland  for  a 
time ;  but  it  has  proved  in  the  iflTue  beneficial  to  that  king- 
dom, and  hurtful  to  England,  by  obliging  the  Irifh  to  apply 
with  more  induftry  to  manufactures,  and  to  cultivate  a  com- 
jnercial  correfpondence  with  France. 

Thefe  grievances  and  difcontents  in  all  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  the  little  fucceCs  in  a  war  from  which  the  greateft  ad- 
vantages were  expected,  induced  the  king  to  turn  his  thoughts 
toward  peace.  The  Dutch,  whofe  trade  had  fuffercd  ex- 
tremely, were  no  lefs  difpofed  to  fuch  a  meafure ;  and  after 

^7.  Carte,  ubi  fup.  38.  Pjrl.  Bijl.  vol  xxiii. 
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fome  ineffectual  conferences,  held  in  the  queen -mother's 
apartments  at  Paris,  it  was  agreed  to  transfer  the  negotiation 
to  Breda.  The  Englifh  ambafladors,  lord  Hollis  and  Henry 
Coventry,  immediately  defired,  that  a  fafpenfion  of  hofti- 
litles  {hould  be  agreed  to,  until  the  feyeral  claims  could  be 
adjufted  ;  but  this  propofal,  feemingly  fo  natural,  was  rer 
jected  through  the  influence  of  the  penetrating  de  Wit.  That 
able  and  active  minifter,  perfeclly  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  contending  princes,  and  with  the  fituation  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  had  difcovered  an  opportunity  of  ftriking 
a  blow,  which  might  at  once  reftore  to  the  Dutch  the  honour 
loft  during  the  war,  and  feverely  revenge  thofe  injuries  which 
he  afcribetf  to  the  wanton  ambition  and  injuftice  of  the  EngT 
lifh  monarch 39. 

The  expence  of  the  naval  armaments  of  England  had  been 
fo  great,  that  Charles  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  convert 
to  his  own  ufe  any  of  the  money  granted  him  by  parliament. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  fave,  as  far  as  pofTible,  the  laft  fup- 
ply  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  Thio  fum,  which  was  thought  by  his 
wifeft  minift'ers  too  fmall  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigour,  afforded  the  profufe  and  needy  monarch  a  pre- 
tence for  laying  up  his  firft  and  fecond  rate  fhips.  Nor  did 
that  meafure  appear  highly  reprehenfible,  as  the  immediate 
profpedl:  of  peace  feemed  fufficient  to  free  the  king  from  all 
apprehenfions  of  danger  from  his  enemies.  But  de  Wit,  who 
was  informed  of  this  fupine  fecurity,  protracted  the  nego- 
ciations  at  Breda,  and  haftened  the  naval  preparations  of 
Holland.  The  Dutch  fleet,  under  de  Ruyter,  took  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  while  a  fquadron  com- 
manded by  Van  Ghent,  affifted  by  an  caft  wind  and 
a  fpring  tide,  after  reducing  Sheernefs,  broke  a  chain 
which  had  been  drawn  acrofs  the  river  Medway,  and  de- 
ftroyed  three  (hips  ftationed  to  guard  it  ;  advanced  as  far  as 

39.  Bafnage. 
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Chatham,  and  burned  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal  London, 
and  the  Great  James,  all  firft  rates,  and  carried  off  the  hull 
of  the  Royal  Charles  4°. 

The  deftruction  of  the  (hips  at  Chatham  threw  the  city  of 
London  into  the  utmoft  condensation.  It  was  apprehended 
the  Dutch  would  next  fail  up  the  Thames,  and  that  they 
might  carry  their  hoftilities  even  as  far  as  London-bridge. 
Nine  {hips  were  funk  at  Woolwich,  five  at  Blackwall ;  plat- 
forms were  built  in  many  places,  furnifhed  with  artillery; 
the  country  was  armed,  and  the  train-bands  of  the  city  were 
called  out.  Thefe  precautions,  and  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  Thames,  induced  de  Ruyter  to  (leer  his  courfe  to  the 
weftward.  He  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  upon  Portfmouth, 
and  alfo  on, Plymouth  ;  he  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  where  he  was  not  more  fuccefsful ;  but  he  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Charmel  for  feveral  week?,  and  fpread. 
univerfal  alarm  along  the  coaft  4I. 

Thefe  fears-,  however,  were  foon  difpelled  by  the  figning 

of  the  treaty  at  Breda.     In  order  to  facilitate  that 

July.    TO. 
meafure,  fo  neceffery  in  his  prefent  diitreflcd  fitu- 

ation,  Charles  had  inftru&ed  his  ambafladors  to  recede  from 
thofe  demands  which  had  hitherto,  ob!lru£led  the  negociation. 
No  mention  vas  now  made  of  the  reiliturion  of  the  ifland  of 
Polerone  in  the  Eall  Indies,  which  had  b.'en  formerly  iafifted 
on  ;  nor  was  any  fatisfadlion  required  for  thofe  depredations, 
which  had  been  afiigned  as  the  caufe  of  the  war.  England, 
however,  retained  pofTefiion  of  New  York;  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  fettlement  of  Surinam,  which  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Dutch,  .-.'as  ceded  to  the  republic  4Z. 

But  this  pacification,  though  it  removed  the  apprehenfions 

40.  Clarendon'}  L'ife.     King  Jamei's   Mem.     Captain    D-Hi^ls,    who   com- 
manded on  board  the  Royal  Oak,  perifhed  in  the  Harries,  though  he  h;:J  a;i 
eafy  opportunity  of  cfcaping.     "  Never  wa«  it  known,"  laid  he,   "  t'iat  a 
f  Douglas  quitted  his  poft  without  orders!"     T    a;  !<.',  vol.  ii. 

41.  Id.  ibid.  41.  Clarendon,  ubi  lup. 
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of  danger,  by  no  means  quieted  the  difcontents  of  the  peo» 
pie.  All  men  of  fpirit  were  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
improvidence  of  government,  and  at  the  avarice,  meannefs, 
and  prodigality  of  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  procure  money 
to  fquander  upon  his  pleafures,  had  left  his  kingdom  expofed 
to  infuk  and  difgrace.  In  a  word,  the  fhameful  conclufion 
of  the  Dutch  war  totally  difpelled  that  delirium  of  joy  which 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  Refloration ;  and  the  people, 
as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  wondered  why  they  had  been 
pleafed. 

Charles,  who,  amid  all  his  difiipations,  poffefled  and  even 
employed  a  confiderable  mare  of  political  fagacity,  as  well  as 
addrefs,  refolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  popularity,  by 
facrificing  his  minifler  to  the  national  refentment,  The  plan 
in  part  fucceeded,  as  it  feemed  to  indicate  a  change  of  mea- 
fures,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  prefented  a  grateful  offering  to 
an  offended  people. 

Though  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  for  fome  time  loft  the 
confidence  of  his  fovereign,  by  the  aufterity  of  his  manners 
and  the  feverity  of  his  remonftrances,  he  was  ftill  confidered 
by  the  public  as  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  regarded  as  the 
author  of  every  unpopular  meafure  fince  the  Reftoration. 
The  king's  marriage,  in  which  he  had  merely  acquiefced ; 
the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  to  which  he  had  only  given  his  affent, 
as  one  of  the  council ;  the  Dutch  war,  which  he  had 
oppofed ;  and  ail  the  perfecuting  laws  againft  the  different 
fedtaries,  were  univerfally  afcribed  to  him.  The  Catholics 
knew  him  to  be  the  declared  enemy  of  their  principles, 
both  civil  and  religious :  fo  that  he  was  expofed,  one  way 
or  other,  to  the  hatred  of  every  party  in  the  nation. 
This  general  odium  afforded  the  king  a  pretence  for  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  feals,  and  difmifF.ng  him  from  his  councils  ; 
and  the  parliament,  to  whom  Charles  ungeneroufly  gave  the 
hint,  full  impeached,  and  then  banifhed  him43.  Confcious 

43.   K'ui^'ja  .:ess  Memoirs.     Clarendon  i  Li  fa 
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of  his  own  innocence,  and  unwilling  to  difturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  flate,  the  chancellor  made  no  defence,  but  quietly 
fubmitted  to  his  fentence.  And  this  cruel  treatment  of  fo 
good  a  minifter,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  combination  of  prince 
and  people,  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  ignorance  and  injuftice  of  the  other  ;  for  if 
Clarendon  was  not  a  great,  he  was  at  leaft  an  upright,  and 
even  an  able  flatefman.  He  was,  to  ufe  the  words  of  his 
friend  Southampton,  "  a  true  Prcteftant,  and  an  honed 
**  Englishman  j"  equally  attentive  to  the  juft  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  and  to  the  conftitutional  liberties  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  whatever  errors  he  might  be  guilty  of  either  in  foreign 
or  domeflic  politics. 

The  king's  next  meafure,  namely  the  Triple  Alliance,  was 
no  lefs  popular,  and  more  deferring  of  praife.  But  before 
I  fpeak  of  that  alliance,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the  flate  of 
France  and  Spain. 

Lewis  XIV.  who  aflumed  the  reins  of  government  nearly 
at  the  fame  time  that  Charles  II.  was  reftored  to  the  throne 
of  his  anceflors,  pofleffed  every  quality  that  could  flatter  the 
pride,  or  conciliate  the  affections  of  a  vain-glorious  people. 
The  manly  beauty  of  his  perfon-  in  which  he  furpaflcrd  all 
his  courtiers,  was  embeliiftied  with  a  noble  air ;  the  dignity 
of  his  behaviour  was  tempered  with  affability  and  politenefs  j 
and  if  he  was  not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  at  le^.fl;,  to  ufe 
the  words  of  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  "  the  bed  a&or  of  majefly 
*'  that  ever  rilled  a  throne  4V  Addicted  to  pleafurc,  but 
decent  even  in  his  L>r.:\ia!ities,  he  fet  an  example  of  elegant 
gallantry  to  his  fubje&s  ;  while  he  elated  their  vanity,  and 
gratified  their  paflion  for  (hew,  by  the  .magnificence  of  his 
palaces  and  the  fplcv.dour  of  his  public  entertainments. 
Though  illiterate  ]  !;e  wr.s  n  munificent  patron  of 

^earning  and  the  polite  arts  i  and  men  of  genius,  not  only 

44.  Lciici-s  on  1tic  S/.-.v/y  ar.d  Ufe  of  H:Jlory, 

in 
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in  his  owu  kingdom,  but  all  over  Europe,  experienced  the 
foftering  influence  of  his  liberality. 

Dazzled  with  the  luftre  of  fo  many  fhining  qualities,  and 
proud  to  participate  in  the  glory  of  their  young  fovereign, 
the  French  nation  fubmitted  without  murmuring  to  the  moft 
violent  flretches  of  arbitrary  power.  This  fubmiffive  loyalty, 
combined  with  the  ambition  of  the  prince,  the  induftry  and 
ingenuity  of  the  people,  and  her  own  internal  tranquillity^ 
made  France,  which  had  long  been  diftracled  by  domeftic 
factions,  and  overfhadowed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  now  appear  truly  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  Colbert,  an  able  and  active  minifter,  had  put 
the  finances  into  excellent  order  ;  enormous  fums  were  raifcd 
for  the  public  fervice  ;  a  navy  was  created,  and  a  great  {land- 
ing army  fupported,  without  being  felt  by  that  populous  and 
extenfive  kingdom. 

Confcious  of  iiis  power  and  his  refources,  the  French  mo- 
narch had  early  given  fymptoms  of  that  haughty  fpirit,  that 
reftlefs  ambition,  and  infatiable  third  of  glory,  which  fo 
long  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe.  A  quarrel  having  hap- 
pened, in  London,  between  the  French  and  Spanifh  ambaf* 
fadors,  on  account  of  their  claims  to  precedency,  Lewis 
threatened  to  commence  hoftilities,  unlefs  the  fuperiority  of 
his  crown  was  acknowledged j  and  was  not  fatisfied  till  the 
court  of  Madrid  fent  a  folemn  embafly  to  Paris,  and  pro- 
mifed  never  more  to  revive  fuch  claims.  His  treatment  of 
the  pope  was  iliil  more  arrogant.  Crequi,  the  French  airiT 
bafTador  at  Rome,  having  met  with  an  affront  from  the 
guards  of  Alexander  VII.  that  pontiff  was  obliged  to  punifli 
the  offenders,  to  fend  his  nephew  into  France  to  afk  pardon, 
and  to  allow  a  pillar  to  be  erected  in  Rome  itfelf,  as  a  mo- 
nument of  his  own  humiliation.  Nor  did  England  efcape 
experiencing  the  lofty  fpirit  of  Lewis.  He  refufed  to  pay 
the  honours  of  the  flag  j  and  prepared  himfelf  with  fuch 
vigour  for  refiftance,  that  the  too  eafy  Charles  judged  itpru- 
4  dent 
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dent  to  defift  from  his  pretenfions.  "  The  king  of  England," 
laid  lie,  to  his  ambafiador  d'Eftrudes,  ct  may  know  the 
"  amount  of  my  force,  but  he  knows  not  the  elevation,  of 
*'  my  mind.  Every  thing  appears  to  me  contemptible  in 
"  comparifon  of  glory45." 

Thefe  were  ftrong  indications  of  the  character  of  the 
French  monarch  ;  but  the  fir  ft  raeafure  that  gave  general 
alarm  was  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniih  Netherlands. 

Though  Lewis  XIV.  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  had 
folemnly  renounced  all  title  to  the  fuccefiion  of  any  part  of 
the  Spanifh  dominions,  which  might  occur  in  confequence  of 
his  marriage  with  the  infanta  Maria  Therefa,  he  had  ftill 
kept  in  view,  as  a  favourite  object,  the  eventual  fucceflion  to 
the  whole  of  that  monarchy  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Philip  IV.  he  retracted  his  renunciation,  and  pre- 
tended that  natural  rights,  depending  on  blood  and  fuccefiion, 
could  not  be  annihilated  by  any  extorted  deed  or  contract. 
Philip  had  left  a  fon,  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  a  fickly  infant, 
whofe  death  was  daily  expected  •,  but  as  the  queen  of  France 
was  the  offspring  of  a  prior  marriage,  fhe  laid  claim  to  a 
con  fiderable  province  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  to  the  exclu- 
fion  even  of  her  brother.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a 
cuftom  in  fome  parts  of  Brabant,  where  a  female  of  a  firft 
marriage  was  preferred  to  a  male  of  a  fecond,  in  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  private  inheritances  ;  and  from  which  Lewis  in- 
ferred, that  his  queen  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  fovereignty 
of  that  important  duchy. 

Such  an  ambitious  claim  was  more  fit  to  be  adjufted  by 
military  force  than  by  argument  ;  and,  in  that  kind  of  dif- 
pute,  the  king  of  France  was  fenfible  of  his  fuperiority.  lie 
had  only  to  contend  with  a  we;:k  woman,  Mary  Anne  cf 
Auftria,  queen  regent  of  Spain,  who  was  entirely  governed. 
by  father  Nitard,  her  ccnfeiTor,  a  German  Jcfuit,  whom  (he 
had  placed  at  the  head  of  her  councils,  after  appointing  him 


45.  ia 

grand 
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grand  inquifitor.  The  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  this 
priefl  are  iufficiently  difp.ayed  in  his  well  known  reply  to 
the  duke  of  Lerma,  who  had  treated  him  with  difrefpect : 
"  You  ought  to  revere  the  man,"  faiii  he,  "/who  has  every 
'*  day  your  God  in  his  hands,  and  your  queen  at  his 
«  feet46." 

.  Father  Nitard  and  his  miftrefs  had  left  the  Spanifli  mo- 
narchy defencelefs  ia  every  quarter :  but  had  the  towns  in 
the  Low  Countries  been  mo^»  flrnngly  garrifoned,  and  the 
fortifications  in  better  repair,  the  king  of  France  was  pre- 
pared to  overcome  all  difficulties.  He  entered  Flanders  at 
the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men  :  Turenne  commanded  un- 
der him  -,  and  Louvois,  his  minifter  for  military  affairs,  had 
placed  large  magazines  in  all  the  frontier  towns.  The  Spa- 
niards, though  apprifed  of  their  danger,  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  refift  fuch  a  force.  Charleroy,  Aeth,  Tournay, 
Fumes,  Armentiers,  Courtray,  and  Douay}  immediately 
furrendered  ;  and  Lifle,  though  well. fortified,  and  furnifhed 

with  a  garrifon  of  fix  thoufand  men,  capitulated  af- 
Aug.  27. 

ter  a  fiege  of  nine  days.    Louvois  advifed  the  king  to 

leave  garrifons  in  all  thefe  towns,  and  the  celebrated  Vauban 
was  employed  to  fortify  them  47. 

A  progrefs  fo  rapid  filled  Europe  with  terror  and  confler- 
nation.  Another  campaign,  it  was  fuppofed,  might  put 
Lewis  in  pofletlion  of  all  the  Low  Countries.  The  Dutch 
were  particularly  alarmed  at  the  profpecl:  of  having  their 
frontier  expofed  to  fo  powerful  and  ambitious  a  neighbour. 
But,  in  looking  around  them,  they  faw  no  means  of  fafety : 
for  although  the  emperor  and  the  German  princes  difcovered 
evident  fymptoms  of  difcontent,  their  motions  were  flow 
and  backward ;  and  no  dependence,  the  States  thought, 
could  be  placed  on  the  variable  and  impolitic  councils  of  the 

46.  Voltaire,  Sltcle,  chap.  vii. 

47.  Id.  ibid.     The  citadel  of  Lifle  was  the  firft  fort  conflru<5led  according 
to  his  new  principles. 

king 
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king  of  England.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  however, 
the  Englifh  monarch  refolved  to  take  the  firfl  ftep  toward  a 
confederacy,  which  fhould  apparently  have  for  its  object  the 
reflraining  of  the  power  and  the  ambitious  pretenfions  of 
France. 

Sir  William  Temple,  the  Englifh  refident  at  Bruflels,  re- 
ceived orders  to  go  fecretly  to  the  Hague  for  this 

A.  D.  1660* 

purpofe.  Frank,  open,  fincere,  and  fuperior  to 
the  little  arts  of  vulgar  politicians,  Temple  met  in  de  Wit 
with  a  man  of  the  fame  generous  fentiments  and  honourable 
views.  lie  immediately  difclofed  his  mailer's  intentions ; 
and,  although  jealoufy  of  the  family  of  Orange  might  in- 
fpire  de  Wit  with  an  averfion  againfl  a  ftri£t  union  with  Eng- 
land, he  patriotically  refolved  to  facrifice  every  private  con- 
fideration  to  the  public  fafety.  Lewis,  dreading  a  general 
combination,  had  offered  to  relinquifh  all  his  queen's  rights 
to  Brabant,  on  condition  either  of  keeping  the  conquefls  he 
had  made  lad  campaign,  or  of  receiving  inftead  of  them 
Franche-Compte,  Aire,  and  St.  Omer.  De  Wit  and  Tem- 
ple founded  their  treaty  upon  that  propofal :  they  agreed  to 
offer  their  mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  and  to  ob- 
lige France  to  adhere  to  this  alternative,  and  Spain  to  accept 
it 4*.  A  defenfive  alliance  was  at  the  fame  time  concluded 
between  England  and  Holland  ;  and  room  being  left  for  the 
acceflion  of  Sweden,  'which  was  foon  after  obtained,  that 
kingdom  alfo  became  a  principal  in  the  treaty. 

This  alliance,  which  has  always  been  ccnfidered  as  the 
\rifeft  meafure  in  the  difgraceful  reign  of  Charles  II.  reftored 
England  to  her  proper  (lation  in  the  fcale  o£  Europe,  a^d 
highly  exalted  the  confequence  of  Holland.  Yet  k  is  fome- 

48.  Temple  at  frft  infixed  on  an  offe^Gve  league  between  England  and 
.mice  to  rcliiiquifh  all  her  conquefts;  but  this 

dc  V.'it  confide: -.-d  as  teoitrorg  a  meafure  to  be  agreed  to  I  y  i;:;  States.    The 
French  monarch,  he  faid,  was  young,  haughty,  and  powerful  :  and  if  t 
iu  fo  imperious  a  ir.anner,  would  cxpofe  himftif  to  the  gr'jiiK.l  extremities 
Wther  than  fubrait.     7.  tin,  j;..r:  i. 

\vhat 
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what  furpritliig,  that  the  fame  confederacy  which  was  con- 
certed to  put  a  flop  to  the  conquefls  of  Lewis  XIV.  did  not 
alfo  require  a  pofitive  renunciation  of  his  unjuft  pretenfions 
to  the  Spanifli  fuccefTion  -,  for  if  his  former  renunciations 
were  no  bar  to  the  fuppofed  rights  accruing  to  Maria  The- 
refa  hi:>  queen,  on  the  death  of  her  father  Philip  IV.  they 
could  be  none  to  the  rights  that  would  accrue  to  her  and  her 
children  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Charles,  whofe  lan- 
guishing flate  of  health  lefc  no  room  to  hope  that  he  could 
ever  live  to  have  offspring.  But  our  furprife  on  this  account 
ceafes,  when  we  are  told,  that  the  Icing  of  England  was  ac- 
tuated by  no  views  of  general  policy  ;  that  to  acquire  a  tem- 
porary popularity  with  his  fubjecls,  to  ruin  de  Wit,  by 
detaching  him  from  France  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  his  fall, 
to  raife  the  family  of  Orange,  were  Charles's  only  motives 
for  {landing  forth  as  the  head  of  the  Triple  Alliance  ~9.  It 
gave,  however,  at  the  time,  great  fatisfaction  to  the  con- 
tracting powers,  and  filled  the  negociators  with  the  higheft 
joy.  "  At  Breda,  as  friends  !" — cried  Temple  -, — "  here  as 
"  brothers  !"  and  de  Wit  added,  that  now  the  bufmefs  was 
finimed,  it  looked  like  a  miracle  so. 

France  and  Spain  were  equally  difpleafed  at  the  terms  of 
this  treaty.  JLewis  was  enraged  to  find  limits  fet  to  his  am- 
bition ;  for  although  his  own  offer  was  made  the  bafis  of  the 
league,  that  ofFer  had  only  been  thrown  out,  in  order  to 
allay  the  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  to  keep 
them  in  a  ftate  of  inaction,  till  he  had  reduced  the  whole 
ten  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  Spain  was  no  lefs 
dilTatisfied  at  the  thought  of  be-ing  obliged  to  give- up  fa 
many  important  places,  on  account  of  fuch  unjuft  claims 
and  unprovoked  hoftilitieSi  At  length,  however,  both  agreed 
to  treat,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  parties  met  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  where  Spain,  from  a  cenfcioufnefs  of  her 

49.  Mem.  de  GcurvL'le,  torn.  ii.     See  alfo  Macpherfon's  Hif.  cf  Britain, 
vol.  L  and  Dairy mplc's  A f paid.  5  .  !*«*//«VjM«w.  part  i. 

own 
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own  weaknefs,  accepted  of  the  alternative  offered  by  France, 
but  in  a  way  that  occafioned  general  furprife,  and  gave  much 
uneafmefs  to  the  Dutch.  Lewis,  under  pretence  of  enfor- 
cing the  peace,  had  entered  Franche-Comte  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  in  a  few  weeks. 
Spain  chofe  to  recover  this  province,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
towns  conquered  in  Flanders  during  the  laft  campaign  5I  j  fo 
that  the  French  monarch  ftill  extended  his  garrifons  into  the 
heart  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  but  a  {lender  barrier  re- 
mained to  the  United  Provinces.  But  as  the  Triple  League 
guarantied  the  remaining  provinces  of  Spain,  and  the  empe- 
ror and  the  German  princes,  whofe  intereits  appeared  to 
require  its  fupport,  were  invited  to  enter  into  the  fame  con- 
federacy, Lewis,  it  was  thought,  could  entertain  no  views  of 
profecuting  his  conquefts  in  the  quarter  which  lay  mod  ex- 
pofed  to  his  ambition. 

Other  circumftances  feemed  to  combine  to  enfure  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe.  After  a  ruinous  war  of  almoft  thirty- 
years,  carried  on  by  Spain,  in  order  to  recover  the  fovereignty 
of  Portugal,  and  attended  with  various  fuccefs,  an  equitable 
treaty  had  at  laft  been  concluded  between  the  two  crowns, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  independency  of  Portugal  was 
acknowledged  s*.  Being  now  free  from  fo  formidable  a  foe, 

Spain 

51,  Id.  ibid. 

5*.  This  treaty,  which  was  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  to  which  a  body  of  Englifh  troops  had  greatly  contributed 
by  their  valour,  was  partly  connected  with  a  very  finguhr  revolution.  Al« 
phonfo  VI.  (fon  of  the  famous  duke  of  Braganza,  who  had  'encouraged  the 
Portuguefc  to  fhake  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  who  was  rewarded  with  the 
crown)  a  weak  and  profligate  prince,  had  offended  his  fubje&s  by  fuflcring 
himfclf  to  be  governed  by  the  mean  companions  of  his  pk-afurcs.  His  queen, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  attracled  by  the  more  agreeable  qualities  of 
his  brother  Don  Pedro,  forlook  his  bed,  and  fled  to  a  monaftery.  She  accuf<;4 
him  of  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  fued  for  a  divorce,  and  put  herfelf, 
in  th-:  mean  time,  under  the  protection  of  the  church.  A  faction  fuzed  the 
wretched  Alphonfo,  who  was  confined  in  the  ifland  of  Tercera ;  while,  hi» 
brother,  who  immediately  married  the  queer.,  was  declared  regent  of  the 
VOL.  IV.  X>  kingdom 
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Spain  might  be  expe&ed  to  exert  more  vigour  in  defence  of 
her  pofleflions  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  fatisfa&ion 
exprefled  in  England  on  account  of  the  late  treaty,  promifed 
the  moft  hearty  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  every  mea^- 
fure  that  fhould  be  propofed  for  confining  the  dangerous 
greatnefs  of  France, 

But  the  bold  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  aided  by  the  per- 
nicious policy  of  the  faithlefs  Charles,  foon  broke  through 
all  reftraints ;  and,  as  we  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
fee,  fet  at  defiance  more  formidable  confederacies  than  the 
/  Triple  Alliance. 

kingdom  in  the  afiembly  6f  the  States.  (Vertot  Hijl.  de  la  Pevol.  fit  Pert.} 
Don  Pedro,  a  prince  of  abilities,  was  preparing  to  affert  with  vigour  the  in- 
dependency of  his  country,  when  it  was  cftabliflied  by  treaty  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1668. 


LETTER      XIII. 

T/ie  General  J^ieiv  of  tJte  Affairs  of  EUROPE  continued,  from  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-LA-CHAFELLE,  in  1668,  to  the  Peace  ef  Nr- 
MEGUEN,  in  1678. 

A  S  the  moft  trivial  caufes  frequently  produce  the  greateft 
events,  in  like  manner,  my  dear  Philip,  the  flighted 
circumftances  are  often  laid  hold  of  by  ambition,  as  a  pre- 
text for  its  devaluations — for  deluging  the  earth  with  blood, 
and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  mankind.  Though 
Lewis  XIV.  was  highly  incenfed  at  the  republic  of  Holland, 
for  pretending  to  prefcribe  limits  to  his  conquefts,  and  had 
refolved  upon  revenge  ;  yet  his  refentment  feems  to  have 
been  more  particularly  roufed  by  the  arrogance  of  Van  Beun- 
nghen,  the  Dutch  ambaflador.  This  republican,  who,  al- 
tho«gh  but  a  burgomafter  of  Amfterdarn,  poflefied  the  viva- 
city of  a  courtier  and  the  abilities  of  a  ftatefman,  took  a 

peculiar 
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peculiar  pleafure  in  mortifying  the  pride  of  the  French  mo- 
iMirch,  when  employed  in  negociating  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  "  Will  you  not  truft  to  the  king's  word  ?" — -faid 
M.  de  Lionnc  to  him  in  a  conference.  "  I  know  not  what 
"  the  king  will  do,"  replied  he : — "  but  I  know  what  he 
'*  can  do  V  A  medal  is  alfo  mentioned,  though  feemingly 
without  foundation,  on  which  Van  Beuninghen  (his  Chriftian. 
name  being  Jo/biia)  was  reprefented,  in  allufion  to  the  fcrip- 
ture,  as  ar  reft  ing  the  fun  in  his  courfe  : — and  the  fun  was 
the  device  chofen  for  Lewis  XIV.  by  his  flatterers  2  !  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  States  ordered  a  medal  to  ba 
ftruck,  on  which,  in  a  pompous  infcription,  the  republic  is 
fiu"d  to  have  conciliated  kings,  and  rcftored  tranquillity  to 
Europe. 

Thefe  were  unpardonable  affronts  in  the  eyes  of  a  young 
and  haughty  monarch,  furrounded  by  minions  and  miftrefles, 
and  ftimulated  by  an  infatiable  third  of  glory.  But  whilft 
Lewis  was  making  preparations  for  chaftifmg  the  infolence 
of  the  Dutch,  or  rather  for  the  conqueft  of  Holland,  his 
love  of  fame  was  attracted  by  a  new  object,  and  part  of  his 
forces  employed  againfl  an  enemy  more  deferving  the  indig* 
nation  of  the  Mojl  Chriflian  King. 

The  Turks,  after  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  were  again 
become  formidable  to  Europe.  The  grand  vizier,  Kupruli, 
who  at  once  directed  the  councils  and  conducted  the  armies 
of  the  Porte,  had  entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  men,  in  1664;  and  although  he  was  defeated,  in 
a  great  battle,  near  St.  Godard  upon  the  Raab,  by  the  im- 
perial troops,  under  the  famous  Montecuculi,  the  Turks 
obtained  a  favourable  peace  from  Leopold,  who  was  threat- 
ened with  a  revolt  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Hungarian  nc- 
bles,  whofe  privileges  had  been  invaded  by  the  emperor,  flew 
to  arms,  and  even  craved  the  afliftance  of  tha  Turks,  their 
old  and  irreconcilable  enemies.  The  rebels  were  quickly 

I.  Voltaire,  Sieelt,  chap.  viii.  ».  Hid-  chip.  ix. 

D  a  fubd-ed 
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fubdued  by  the  vigour  of  Leopold.  But  the  body  of  that 
brave  people  \vho  had  fo  often  repelled  the  infidels,  and  tilled, 
with  the  fword  in  their  hand,  a  country  watered  with  the 
blood  of  their  anceftors,  were  ftill  diiTatisfied  ;  and  Germany 
itfelf,  deprived  of  fo  ftrorrg  a  barrier  as  Hungary,,  was  foon 
threatened  by  the  Turks. 

In  the  mean  time  Kupruli  turned  the  arms  of  the  Porte 
againft  the  Venetians  ;  and  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  Jani- 
zaries, under  that  able  and  experienced  general,  had  now 
befieged  Candia  for  upward"  of  two-  years.  But  the  time  of 
the  Crufedes  was  long  paft,  and  the  ardour  which  infpired 
them,  extinguimed.  Though  this  ifland  was  reputed  one  of 
the  chief  bulwarks  of  Chriftendbm  againft  the  infidels,  no 
general  confederacy  had  been  formed  for  its  defence.  The 
pope  and  the  knights  of  Malta  were  the  only  allies  of  the 
Venetians,  againft  the  whole  naval  and  military  force  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  At  length,  however,  Lewis  XIV.  whofe 
love  of  glory  had  made  him  affift  the  emperor  againft  the 

Turks  even  in  Hungary,  fent  a  fleet  from  Toulon 
A.  D.  1669. 

to  the  relief  of  Candia,  with  feven  thoufand  men 

on  board,,  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  But  as  no  other 
Chriftian  prince  imitated  his  example,  thefe  fuccours  ferved 
only  to  retard  the  eonqueft  of  that  important  ifland.  The 
duke  of  Beaufort  was  Haiti  in  a  fally ;  and  the  capital  being 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  furrendered  to  Kupru- 
li 3.  The  Turks,  during  this  fiege,  difcovered 
great  knowledge  of  the  military  art ;  and  Morofini,  the  Ve- 
netian admiral,  and  Montbrun,  who  commanded  the  troops 
of  the  republic,  made  all  the  exertions,  and  took  advantage- 
of  all  the  circumftances,  that  feemed  poffible  for  valour  and 
conduct,  in  oppofidon  to  fuch  fuperior  armaments. 

Thefe  diftant  operations  did  not  a  moment  divert  the  at- 
tention of  Lewis  from  his  favourite  project,  the  eonqueft  of 
the  Low.  Countries,  which  he  meant  to-  refume,  with  the  in- 

3.  Voltaire,  ubi  fup.     Renault,  1669. 

vafion 
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vafion  of  Holland.  But,  in  order  to  render  that  project 
fuccefsful,  it  feemed  neceflary  to  detach  England  from  the 
Triple  Alliance.  This  was  no  difficult  matter. 

Since  the  exile  of  Clarendon,  which  had  been  preceded 
by  the  death  of  Southampton,  and  was  foon  followed  by 
that  of  Albemarle,  Charles  II.  having  no  man  of  principle 
to  be  a  check  upon  his  conduct,  had  given  up  his  mind  en- 
tirety to  arbitrary  counfels.  Thefe  counfels  were  wholly 
direcT:edi>y  five  perfons,  commonly  denominated  the  CABAL, 
in  allufion  to  the  initial  letters  of  their  names ;  Clifford, 
Afliley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale :  all  men 
of  abilities,  but  deftitute  of  either  public  or  private  virtue. 
They  had  nattered  Charles  in  his  defire  of  abfolute  power, 
and  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  might  accomplish  it  by 
a  clofe  connexion  with  France  4.  Lewis,  they  faid,  if  gra- 
tified in  his  ambition,  would  -be  found  both  able  and  willing 
to  defend  the  common  caufe  of  kings  againli  ufurping  fub- 
jtcls;  that  the  conqueft  of  the  United  Provinces,  under- 
taken by  two  fuch  potent  monarchs,  would  prove  an  eafy 
enterprife,  and  effectually  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the 
great  purpofe  defired ;  that,  under  pretence  of  the  Dutch 
war,  the  king  might  levy  a  military  force,  without  which 
he  could  never  hope  to  maintain,  or  enlarge  his  prerogative ; 
and  that,  by  fubduing  the  republic  of  Holland,  a  great  flep 
would  be  made  toward  a  defirabje  change  in  the  Engiifh  go- 
vernment ;  as  it  was  evident  the  fame  and  grandeur  of  that 
republic  fortified  his  majcily's  fadtious  fubje&s  in  their  at- 

4.  Charles's  dcfire  of  abfolute  power  fscms  to  have  procecdetj  more  from  a 
love  of  eafe,  and  an  indolence  of  temper,  than  from  any  inclination  to  op- 
prefs  his  fubje&s.  He  wifhed  to  be  able  to  raife  the  neceflary  fupplies  with- 
out the  trouble  of  managing  the  parliament.  But  as  his  profufion  was  bound* 
lefs,  and  his  neccflities  in  confequencc  of  it  very  great,  it  may  be  queftioned 
whether,  if  he  had  accompliflied  his  aim,  he  would  not  have  loaded  hit  peo- 
ple with  taxes  beyond  what  they  could  eafily  bear.  At  any  rate,  the  attempt 
was  atrocious  ;  was  trcafon  againfl  the  conftitution,  and  ought  to  be  held  in 
eternal  deteflatioo. 

P  3  tachmcnt 
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tachment  to  what  they  vainly  termed  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties  5, 

But  although  fuch  were  the  views  of  the  kir?,  and  fuch 
the  fentiments  of  his  minifters,  fo  confcious  was  Charles  of 
the  crimi.ialit"  of  the  meafures  he  meant  to  purfue,  that 
only  two  of  the  unprincipled  members  of  the  Cabal  were 
thought  fit  to  be  trufted  with  his  whole  fcheme  •,  Clifford 
and  Arlington,  both  fecretly  Roman  Catholics  6.  By  the 
counfels  of  thefe  men,  in  conjun£Uon  with  the  duke  of  York 
and  fome  other  Catholics,  was  concluded  at  Paris,  by  the 
lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  a  fecret  treaty  with  France  5  iu 
which  it  was  agreed,  not  only  that  Charles  fliould  co-operate 
in  the  conqueft  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Holland,  but  that  he  ihould  propagate,  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power,  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  dominions,  and  pub- 
licly deciare  himfelf  a  convert  to  that  religion  7.  In  confi- 
deration  of  this  lad  article,  he  was  to  receive  from  Lewis 
the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  a  body  of 
troops,  in  cafe  the  change  of  his  religion  fhould  occafion  a 
rebellion  in  England ;  and,  by  another  article,  a  largev  annual 
fubfidy  was  to  be  paid  him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  the  war,  without  the  afliftance  of  parliament 8, 

On  purpofe  to  concert  meafures  conformable  to  this  alli- 
ance, and  to  conceal  from  the  world,  and  even  from  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Cabal,  the  fecret  treaty  with  France,  a  pompous 
farce  was  acted,  and  an  important  negociation  managed  by  a 
woman  of  twenty  five.  Lewis,  under  pretence  of  vifiring  his 
late  conquefts,  but  efpecially  the  great  works  he 
was  erefting  at  Dunkirk,  made  a  journey  thither, 
accompanied  with  his  whole  court,  and  preceded  or  followed 
by  thirty  thoufand  men  •,  fome  defined  to  reinforce  the  gar- 

j,  Boling.   Stud,  ffiji.     Hume,  vol    viii.  6.   King  y^mn's  Memoirs. 

-}.  Tfru'  time  when  th.'s  decl.-.rarion  fhopld  be  made,  was  left  to  Charles; 
who,  at  the  profpetft  of  being  able  to  reunite  his  kingdoms  to  the  Catholic 
church,  is  faid  to  h  iv.  wept  for  joy.  King  'James's  Men. 

8.  Kii'z  ja'fies,  ubi  fup.     Sve  alfo  Dal/ymple'j  ,4fj>e.\J. 

rifpns, 
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rifons,fome  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  others  to  level 
the  roads  9.  The  princefs  Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  who 
had  been  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
Lewis  XIV.  and  who  was  equally  beautiful  and  accomplifhed, 
took  this  opportunity  of  vifiting  her  native  country,  as  if 
attracted  by  its  vicinity.  Her  brother  Charles  met  her  at 
Dover ;  where  was  concluded,  between  France  and  England, 
a  mock  treaty,  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  real  one,  except  in 
the  article  of  religion,  which  was  totally  omitted  ;  and 
where,  amid  feftivity  and  amufcments,  it  was  finally  refolved 
to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war,  as  a  prelude  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  popery  and  arbitrary  fway  in  Great  Britain  10. 

Soon  after  that  negociation,  which  gave  the  higheft  fatis- 
faction  to  the  French,  and  was  fo  difgraceful  to  the  Englifh 
monarch,  died  his  fifter,  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  the  bright- 
eft  ornament  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  and  the  favourite  of 
her  family.  Her  death  was  fudden,  and  not  without  violent 
fufpicions  of  poifon ;  yet  did  it  make  no  alteration  in  the  con- 
duct of  Charles.  Always  prodigal,  he  hoped,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  new  alliance,  to  have  his  ncceffities  amply 
fupplied  by  the  generofity  of  France  and  the  fpoils  of  Hol- 
land. And  Lewis  XIV.  well  acquainted  with  the  fluctuat- 
ing councils  of  England,  had  taken  care  alfo  to  bind  the  king 
to  his  interefh  by  a  tie,  yet  ftrongcr,  if  poflible,  than  that  of 
his  wants — by  the  enflaving  chain  of  his  pleafures.  When 
the  duchefs  of  Orleans  came  over  to  meet  her  brother  at 

9.  Voltaire,  Sittle,  chap.  it. 

Jo.  King  Jama's  Mem.  Conference  at  Dover.  Befide  his  eagcrriefs  for  the 
conqucfl  of  Holland,  Lewis  was  afraid,  if  Charles  flu.uld  begin  with  a  de- 
claration of  his  religion,  to  which  he  fcemed  incline.!,  that  it  might  create 
fuch  troubles  in  England  a«  would  prevent  him  from  rece  ving  any  affiftantn 
from  that  kingdom;  a  circumftance  which  weighed  more  with  the  French 
monarch,  notwithftanding  his  bigotry,  than  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faith-  (Djlrymp'.Si  jtytenJlx.)  The  duke  of  York,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
for  beginning  with  religion,  forefeeing  that  Lewis  after  ferving  his  own, 
purposes,  would  no  longer  trouble  himlcji  about  England.  King  James's 
fllem. 

D  4  Dover, 
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Dover,  (he  brought  among  her  attendants,  at  the  defire  of 
the  French  monarch,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Querouaille,  who  made  the  defired  impreflion  upon  Charles. 
He  fenther  propofals  :  his  offers  were  accepted ;  and  although 
the  fair  favourite,  in  order  to  preferve  appearances,  went 
back  to  France  with  her  miftrefs,  fhe  foon  returned  to  Eng- 
land. The  king,  in  the  firfl  tranfports  of  his  paflion,  creat- 
ed her  duchefs  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  as  he  continued  attached 
to  her  during  the  whole  future  part  of  his  life,  fhe  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  highly  inflrumental  in  continuing  his 
connexions  with  her  native  country. 

Lewis,  now  fure  of  the  friendfhip  of  Charles,  and  having 
almofr,  completed  his  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  chief  object  of  their  alliance,  took 
the  firfl  flep  toward  the  accomplishment  of  it.  There  were 
two  ways  of  leading  an  army  from  France  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  republic  :  one  lay  through  the  Spanifh  Nether- 
lands, the  other  through  the  dominions  of  the  German 
princes  upon  the  Rhine.  A  voluntary  paffcge  through  the 
former  was  not  to  be  expected  ;  to  force  it,  appeared  danger- 
ous and  difficult ;  it  was  therefore  refolved  to  attempt  one 
through  the  latter.  '  The  petty  princes  upon  the  Rhine,  it 
•was  prefumed,  might  be  corrupted  with  eafe,  or  infuited 
with  fafety  ;  but  as  it  was  heceflary  firfl  to  enter  the  territo- 
ries of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  whofe  concurrence  Lewis 
thought  it  impofiible  to  gain,  on  account  of  the  memory  of 
former  injuries,  he  refolved  to  feize  the  dominions  of  a 
prince  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  reconcile  to  his  views.  He 
accordingly  gave  orders,  iri  breach  of  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  in  the  height  of  fecurity  and  peace,  to  the  marefchal  de 

Crequi,  to  enter  Lorrain  xvith  a  powerful  army. 

The  duchy  was  fubdued  in  a  (hort  time ;  and  the 
duke,  deprived  of  ail  his  territories,  took  refuge  in  the  city 
of  Cologne. 

This  enterprife,  which  feemed  only  a  prelude  to  farther 

violences,  gave  great  alarm  to  the  continental  powers,  though 

•  •  «•?  ignorant 
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ignorant  of  its  final  purpofe ;  and  Lewis  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  juftify  his  conduct,  by  the  allegation  of  dangerous  in- 
trigues at  the  court  of  Lorrain  IX.  Charles  II.  though  under 
no  apprehenfions  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch, 
took  advantage  of  the  general  terror,  in  order  to  demand 
a  large  fupply  from  his  parliament.  He  informed  the  two 
houfes,  by  the  mouth  of  the  lord -keeper  Bridgeman,  that 
both  France  and  Holland  were  arming  by  fea  and  land,  and 
that  prudence  dictated  fimiiar  preparations  to  England.  He 
urged,  befide,  the  neceflity  he  was  under,  in  confequence  of 
the  engagements  into  which  he  hud  entered  by  the  Triple 
Alliance,  of  maintaining  a  refpedlable  fleet  and  army,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  preierve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Deceived  by  thefe  reprefentations,  the  commons  voted  a  fup- 
ply of  near  three  millions  fterling I2 ;  the  largeft  that  had  ever 
been  granted  to  a  king  of  England,  and  iurely  for  the  moft 
deteftable  purpofe  that  ever  an  abufed  people  voluntarily 
aided  their  prince. 

But  ample  as  this  fupply  was,  neither  it  nor  the  remit- 
tances from  France  were  equal  to  the  accumulated  neceflities 
ef  the  crown.  Both  were  loft  in  the  myfterious  vortex  of 
old  demands  and  new  profufions,  before  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail 
>vas  ready  to  put  to  fea.  The  king  durfl  not  venture  again 
to  aflemble  the  parliament ;  for  although  the  treaty  with 
France  was  yet  a  fecret,  though  the  nation  was  ftill  ignorant 
of  his  treafonous  defigns  a^ainft  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
his  fubjcdts,  the  duke  of  York,  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  had  at  lalt  deciared  himfelf  a  Catholic,  , 

r   i       i  r  c  A.  D.  l67I. 

and  an  univerial  alarm  was  ipread  of  popery  and 

arbitrary  power.     Some  new  expedient  was,  therefore,  ne- 

11.  Suite  de  Mtziray.     Hcnault,  vol.  ii.     Voltaire,  uhi  fup. 

12.  "Journals,  Oft.  24,  i6.o.     This  liberal  grant  is  a  fufficient  proof,  tlut 
if  Charles  had  a>5led  conformable  to  the  wifliei  of  his  people,  he  would  have 
fa-id  no  realbn  to  accufe  the  parliament  of  parfim  °ny;  and  may  te  considered 
a?  a  final  refutation  of  all  apologia  for  his  conduct  founded  on  fuch  a  fup» 
petition. 

o  ceflary, 
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ceffary,  in  order  to  raife  money  to  complete  the  naval  pre- 
parations ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  fir  Thomas  Clifford,  one 
of  the  Cabal,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  pernicious  counfeis 
with  a  peerage,  it  was  refolved  to  ihut  the  exchequer ;  to 
pay  no  money  advanced  upon  the  fecurity  of  the  funds,  but 
to  fecure  all  the  payments  that  mould  be  made  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  revenue,  for  the  public  fervice  I3. 

The  fhutting  of  the  Exchequer  occafioneduniverfal  confter- 
nation,  and  even  ruin  in  the  city  :  the  bankers  fail- 
ed, the  merchants  could  not  anfwer  their  bills,  and 
a  total  flagnation  of  commerce  was  the  confequence.  The  king 
and  his  miniflers,  ho\vever,feemedtoenjoy  the  general  confu- 
fion  and  diftsefs.  Charles,  in  particular,  was  fo  much  elated  at 
being  able  to  fupply  his  wants  without  the  afliftance  of  parlia- 
ment, and  fo  confident  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  with  Holland, 
•which  he  thought  could  not  lad  above  one  campaign,  that  he 
grew  perfectly  regardlefs  of  the  complaints  of  his  fubje£ts ; 
difcovered  ftrong  fymptoms  of  a  defpotic  fpirit,  and  exercifed 
feveral  a&s  of  power  utterly  inconfiftent  with  a  limited  go- 
vernment 14.  But  his  firft  hoftile  enterprise  was  ill  calculated 
to  encourage  fuch  hopes,  or  fupport  fuch  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings. Before  the  declaration  of  war,  an  infidious  and  un- 
fuccefsful  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet, 
valued  at  near  two  millions  fteriing,  by  an  Englifh  fquadron 
under  fir  Robert  Holmes.  And  Charles  had  .the  infamy  of 
violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  without  obtaining  fuch  advan- 
tage as  could  juftify  the  meafure  on  the  principles  of  political 
prudence. 

13.  The  hardfhips  attending  this  mtafure  will  better  be  underftood  by  a 
fliort  explanation.  It  had  been  ufual  for  the  bankers  to  carry  their  money  to 
the  Exchequer,  where  tiiey  received  intereft  for  it ;  and  to  advance  it  upon 
the  fecurity  of  the  funds  on  which  the  parliament  had  charged  their  fupplies, 
and  out  of  which  they  were  repaid,  when  the  money  was  levied  upon  the 
public.  One  million  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  had  been  advanced  upon 
the  faith  of  the  money-bills  pafied  in  the  laft  feilion  of  parliament,  when  thf 
exchequer  was  fhut.  R.  Coke,  p.  168. 

14.  Rapia,  vol.  ii.  fol,  edit.    Hurce,  vol.vii.     Macpherfon,  vol.  i. 

Though 
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Though  the  Dutch  were  not  ignorant  of  the  preparations 
of  England,  they  never  thoroughly  believed  they  could  be 
intended  againft  them,  before  this  a£  of  hoftility, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  war.  As  Lewis  had  taken  offence  at  certain  infolent 
fpeeches,  and  pretended  medals,  Charles,  after  complaining 
of  a  Dutch  fleet,  on  their  own  coaft,  not  ftriking  the  flag  to 
an  Englifh  yacht,  mentioned  certain  abufive plfftire^  as  a  caufe 
of  quarrel IS.  The  Dutch  were  at  a  lofs  for  the  meaning  of 
this  lafl  article,  until  it  was  difcovered,  that  a  portrait  of 
Cornelius  de  Wit,  brother  to  the  penfionary,  painted  by  or- 
der of  certain  magiftrates  of  Dort,  and  hung  up  in  a  chamber 
of  the  town-houfe,  had  given  occafion  to  the  complaint.  In 
the  back  ground  of  that  picture,  were  drawn  fome  fliips  on 
fire  in  a  harbour,  which  was  conftrued  to  be  Chatham, 
where  de  Wit  had  really  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  But  little  did 
he  or  his  countrymen  think,  that  an  obfcure  allufion  to  that 
aft  of  open  hoftiiity  would  roufe  the  refentment  of  Eng- 
land16. In  a  word,  reafons  more  falfe  and  frivolous  were 
never  employed  to  juftify  a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty.  . 

The  French  monarch,  in  his  declaration  of  war,  affected 
more  dignity.  He  did  not  condefcend  to  fpecify  parti- 
culars ;  he  only  pretended  that  theinfolence  of  the  Holland- 
ers had  been  fuch,  that  it  did  not  confift  with  his  glory  any 
longer  to  bear  it.  They  had  incurred  his  difpleafure,  and  he 
denounced  vengeance.  This  indignant  language  was  ill  fuited 
to  deliberate  violence  and  injuftice  ;  but  the  haughty  Lewis 
had  now  completed  his  preparations,  and  his  ambition  was 
flattered  with  the  moil  promifmg  views  of  fuccefs. 

Never  had  Europe  beheld  fuch  a  naval  and  military  force, 
or  fo  extcnfive  a  confederacy  fince  the  league  of  Cambray, 
ns  was  formed  for  the  deflru£lion  of  the  republic  of  Holland. 
Sweden,  as  well  as  England,  was  detached  from  the  Triple 
League,  by  the  intrigues  of  Lewis,  in  order  to  be  a  check 

f  5.  Vide  Detlarat'.on .         16.  Hume,  va!.  vii.    Voltaire,  Siccle,  chap.  ix. 

upon 
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upon. the  emperor.  The  biftiop  of  Munfter,  a  warlike  and 
rapacious  prelate,  was  engaged  by  the  payment  of  fubfidies 
and  the  hopes  of  plunder  to  take  part  with  France.  The 
elector  of  Cologne  had  alfo  agreed  to  a£t  offenfively  againft 
the  States ;  and  having  consigned  Bonne  and  other  towns  in- 
to the  hands  of  Lewis,  Magazines  were  there  ere&ed,  and  it 
was  propofed  to  invade  the  united  Provinces  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  combined  fleet  of  France  and  England,  amount- 
ing to  upward  of  an  hundred  fai^  was  ready  to  ravage  their 
coafts  ;  and  a  French  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  choice  troops,  commanded  by  the  ablefl  generals  of  the 
age,  was  preparing  to  enter  their  frontiers. 

The  Dutch  were  in  no  condition  to  refift  fuch  a  force,  efpe- 
cially  by  land.  The  fecurity  procured  by  the  peace  of 
Weftphalia  ;  the  general  tranquillity,  in  confequence  of  that 
treaty;  the  fubfequent  connections  of  the  States  with  France ; 
the  growing  fpirit  of  commerce ;  and  even  their  wars  with 
England,  had  made  them  negleft  their  military  force,  and 
throw  all  their  ftrength  into  the  navy.  Their  very  fortifica- 
tions, on  which  they  had  formerly  refted  their  exiftence, 
were  fuffered  to  go  out  of  repair,  and  their  fmall  army  was 
ill  difciplined,  and  worfe  commanded.  The  old  experienced 
officers,  who  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  houfe  of  Orange, 
had  been  difmifled  during  the  triumph  of  the  rigid  republican 
party,  and  their  place  fupplied  by  raw  youths,  the  fons  or 
kinfmen  of  Burgomafters,  by  whofe  intereft  that  party  was 
fupported.  Thefe  new  officers,  relying  on  the  credit  of  their 
friends  and  family,  paid  no  attention  to  their  military  duty. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  faid,  were  even  allowed  to  ferve  by  de- 
puties, to  whom  they  afligned  a  fmall  part  of  their  pay  17. 

I}e  Wit,  now  fenfible  of  his  error,  in  relying  too  impli- 
citly on  the  faith  of  treaties,  attempted  to  remedy  thefe 
abufes,  and  to  raife  a  refpedlable  military  force  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  country,  in  this  dangerous  crifis.  But  every 

17.  Lc  Clerc.     Temple.     Voltaire. 

propofal 
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propofal  which  he  made  for  that  purpofe  was  oppofed  by  the 
Orange  faction,  who  afcribed  to  his  mifconduct  alone  the 
defencelefs  ftate  of  the  republic  ;  and  their  power,  which 
had  increafed  with  the  difficulties  of  the  States,  was  become 
extremely  formidable,  by  the  popularity  of  the  young  prince, 
William  III.  now  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and 
who  had  already  given  ftrong  indications  of  the  great  qua- 
lities, which  afterward  diftinguifhed  his  active  life.  For  thefe 
qualities  William  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  his  generous 
and  patriotic  rival,  de  Wit;  who,  confcious  of  the  precari- 
ous fituation  of  his  own  party,  had  given  the  prince  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  inftru&ed  him  in  all  the  principles  of 
government  and  found  policy,  in  order  to  render  him  capable 
of  ferving  his  country,  if  any  future  emergency  {hould  ever 
throw  the  government  into  his  hands  1S. 

The  condudl  of  William  had  hitherto  been  highly  deferv- 
ing  of  approbation,  and  fuch  as  could  not  fail  to  recommend 
him  to  his  countrymen.     Though  encouraged  by  England 
and  Brandenburgh,  to  which  he  was  allied  by  blood,  to  afpire 
after  the  ftadtholdermip,  he  had  exprefied  his  refolution  of 
depending  entirely  on  the  States  for  his  advancement.     The 
whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour  was  extremely  fuitable  to  the 
genius  of  the  Hollanders.     Grave  and  filent,  even  in  youth; 
ready  to  hear,  and  given  to  enquire ;  deftitute  of  brilliant 
talents,  but  of  a  found  and  fleady  underftanding  ;  greatly  in- 
tent on  bufinefs,  little  inclined  to  pleafure,  he  ftrongly  en- 
gaged the  hearts  of  all  men.     And  the  people,  remembering 
what  they  owed  to  his  family,  which  had  fo  glorioufly  pro- 
tected them  againfl  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain,  were  de- 
firous  of  railing  him  to  all  the  authority  of  his  anceflors  ;  as 
the  leader  whofo  valour  and  conduct  could  alone  deliver  them 
from  thofe  imminent  dangers  with  which  they  were  threaten- 
ed I9.     In  confequence  of  this  general  predilection,  William 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  re- 

18.  Ibid.  19.  Le  Clerc.     Temple-    Vcltairc. 

public, 
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public,  and  the  whole  military  power  was  put  into  his  hands. 
New  levies  were  made,  and  the  army  was  completed  to  the 
number  of  feventy  thoufand  men.  But  raw  troops  could 
not  of  a  fudden  acquire  difcipline  or  experience :  and  the 
friends  of  the  prince  were  Hill  diflatisfied,  becaufe  the  Per- 
petual Edift,  by  which  he  was  excluded  from  the  ftadthold- 
erfhip,  was  not  yet  revoked.  The  ftruggle  between  the 
parties  continued ;  and  by  their  mutual  animofities,  the  vi- 
gour of  every  public  meafure  was  broken,  and  the  execution 
of  every  project  retarded. 

la  the  meantime  de  Wit,  whofe  maxim,  and  that  of  hi^ 
party,  it  had  ever  been  to  give  the  navy  a  preference  above 
the  army,  hailened  the  equipment  of  the  fleet;  in  hopes 
that,  by  ftriking  at  firft  a  fuccefsful  blow,  he  might  be  able 
to  infpire  courage  into  the  difmayed  States,  as  well  as  to  fup- 
port  his  own  declining  authority.  Animated  by  the  fame 
hopes,  de  Ruyter,  his  firm  adherent,  and  the  greatefl  naval 
officer  of  his  age,  put  to  fea  with  ninety-one  men  of  war, 
and  forty-four  frigates  and  firefhips,  and  failed  in  queft  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Englifh  fleet,  under  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  had  already  joined  the  French  fleet,  commanded 
by  count  d'Eftrees.  With  this  junction  the  Dutch  were 
unacquainted,  and  hoped  to  take  fignal  vengeance  on  the 
Englifti  for  their  perfidious  attempt  on  the  Smyrna  fleet. 
When  de  Ruyter  came  in  fight,  the  combined  fleet, 

May  28. 

to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  fail,  lay  at 

anchor  in  Solebay.  The  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  had  before 
warned  the  duke  of  the  danger  of  being  furprifed  in  fuch  a 
poflure,  but  whofe  advice  had  been  flighted  as  favouring  of 
timidity,  now  haftened  out  of  the  bay ;  where  the  Dutch, 
by  their  firefhips,  might  have  deftroyed  the  whole  naval 
force  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Though  determined  ro  conquer 
or  perifli,  he  fo  tempered  his  courage  with  prudence,  that 
the  combined  fleet  was  evidently  indebted  to  him  for  its 
fafety.  He  commanded  the  van ;  and  by  his  vigour  and  dif- 

patcb, 
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patch,  gave  the  duke  of  York  and  d'Eftrees  time  to  difcngage 
themfelves.  Meanwhile  he  himfelf,  rufhing  into  battle  with 
the  Hollanders,  and  prefenting  a  front  to  every  danger,  had 
drawn  the  chief  attention  of  the  enemy.  He  killed  Van 
Ghent,  a  Dutch  admiral,  and  beat  off  his  (hip,  after  a  furi- 
ous engagement:  he  funk  another  (hip,  which  attempted  to 
lay  him  aboard,  and  two  fire-fhips  that  endeavoured  to  grap- 
ple with  him.  Though  his  own  {hip  was  much  (Mattered, 
and  of  one  thoufand  men  flie  carried,  near  fix  hundred  lay 
dead  on  the  deck,  he  (till  continued  to  thunder  with  all  his 
artillery,  and  to  fet  the  enemy  at  defiance,  until  feized  on 
by  a  third  fire-(hip  more  fortunate  than  the  two  former. 
The  ruin  of  his  gallant  (hip  was  now  inevitable  j  but  although 
fcnfible  of  the  confequences  of  remaining  on  board,  he  rc- 
fufed  to  make  his  efcape  20.  So  deep  had  the  duke's  far- 
cafm  funk  into  his  mind,  that  a  brave  death,  in  thofe  awful 
moments,  appeared  to  him  the  only  refuge  from  ignominy, 
fince  his  utmoft  efforts  had  not  been  attended  with  victory. 

During  this  terrible  conflict  between  Van  Ghent's  divi- 
fion  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  the  duke  of  York  and  dc 
Ruyter  were  not  idle.  The  duke  bore  down  upon  the  Dutch 
admiral,  and  fought  him  with  fuch  fury  for  two  hours,  that 
of  thirty-two  actions  in  which  that  hoary  veteran  had  been 
engaged,  he  declared  that  this  was  the  mod  vigoroufly  dif- 
puted.  Night  put  a  (lop  to  the  doubtful  conteft.  Next 
morning  the  duke  of  York  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  *'. 
The  Dutch,  though  rcuch  difabled,  attempted  to  harrafs-hira 
in  his  retreat :  he  turned  upon  them,  and  renewed  the  fight. 
Meantime  fir  Jofeph  Jordan,  who  had  fucceeded  Sandwich 
in  the  command  of  the  van,  or  blue  divifion,  which  had 

20.  Burnet.  Temple.  King  James,  iu  his  Memoirs,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  difagrecment  with  the  earl  of  Sandwich;  but  this  filence  is  furelyin- 
fufficicnt  to  weigh  ajpinft  the  general  tcftimony  of  other  cotcmporary  writ- 
ers. It  was  a  circumftance  not  to  his  honour,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  con- 
"cealcd.  His  account  of  the  battle  fce^is  in  other  rjfpc-"s  very  accurate. 

2t.   King  Jivttts's  .Wl». 

hitherto 
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hitherto  been  only  partially  engaged,  having  gained  the  wea- 
ther-gage of  the  enemy,  de  Ruyter  fled,  from  a  fenfe  of  his 
danger,  and  was  purfued  by  the  duke  to  the  coaft  of  Hol- 
land. As  the  Englifh  hung  clofe  on  his  rear,  fifteen  of  his 
difabled  (hips  could  only  have  been  faved  by  a  fudden  fog, 
which  prevented  all  farther  confequences  ".  The  French 
had  fcarce  any  (hare  in  this  action  j  and  as  backwardnefs  is 
not  their  national  chara&eriftic,  it  was  univerfally  believed, 
that  they  had  received  orders  to  keep  at  a  diftance,  while  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  were  weakening  each  other  :  an  opinion 
which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  fubfequent  engagements 
during  the  war. 

It  was  certainly  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to  have  fought, 
with  fo  little  lofs,  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  England  ; 
but  nothing  lefs  than  a  complete  victory,  and  not  perhaps 
even  that,  could  have  preferved  the  credit  of  de  Wit,  or  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  thofe  fchemes  which  were  formed 
for  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

The  king  of  France  having  divided  his  army,  confifting 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  into  three  bodies, 
had  put  them  all  in  motion  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  firft  he  headed  in  perfon,  affifted  by  the  famous  Tu- 
renne  ;  the  prince  of  Conde  led  the  fecond  ;  and  Chamilft 
and  Luxembourg,  who  were  to  act  either  feparately  or  con- 
junctly,  commanded  the  third.  The  armies  of  the  elector 
of  Cologne  and  the  bifhop  of  A'lunfter  appeared  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  divided  the  force  and  attention  of  the 
States.  Too  weak  to  defend  their  extenfive  frontier,  the 
Dutch  troops  were  fcattered  into  fo  many  towns,  that  no 
considerable  body  appeared  in  the  field  ;  and  yet  a  flrong 
garrifon  was  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  fortrefs.  Orfoy, 
Wefel,  Rhimberg,  and  Burack,  were  taken  almoft 
as  foon  as  inverted,  by  the  French  generals.  Groll 
furrendered  to  the  bifhop  of  Munfter ;  and  Lewis,  to  the 

»i.  Ibid. 

univerfal 
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univerfal  confternation  of  the  Hollanders,  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine23. 

The  p.iflage  of  that  river,  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  flat* 
tcrers  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  in  it  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
extreme  drynefs  of  the  fcafon,  in  addition  to  the  other  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Dutch,  had  much  diminifhed  the  greateft 
rivers,  and  rendered  many  of  them<  in  feme  places,  foid- 
The  French  cavalry,  animated  by  the  pre- 


June  It, 
fence"  of  their  prince,  and  protected  by  a  furious 

difcharge  of  artillery,  flung  themfelves  into  the  Rhine,  and 
had  only  a  few  fathoms  to  fvvim  :  the  infantry,  with  the  king 
at  their  headj  pafled  quietly  over  on  a  bridge  of  boats  j  and 
as  only  a  few  Dutch  regiments,  without  any  cannon,  ap- 
peared on  the  other  fide,  the  danger  was  very  fmall  24» 

The  attempt  however,  was  bold,  and  its  fUccefs  added 
greatly  to  the  glory  of  Lewisj  and  to  the  terror  of  his  arms. 
Arnheim  immediately  furrendered  to  Turenne  ;  and  Schenck, 
which  had  formerly  fuftained  a  fiege  of  nine  months,  was 
reduced  by  the  fame  great  commander,  in  lefs  than  half  the 
number  of  days.  Nirheguen,  and  a  number  of  other  towns, 
were  delivered  up  on  the  firft  fummons  ;  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  unable  to  make  head  again  fl  the  victorious  enemy, 
retired  into  the  province  of  Holland  with  his  fmail  and  dif- 
couraged  army.  The  progrefs  of  Lewis,  like  the  courfe  of 
an  inundation,  levelled  every  thing  before  it.  The  town 
and  province  of  Utrecht  fent  deputies  to  implore  his  cle- 
mency. Naerden,  within  nine  miles  of  Amflcrdam,  was 
reduced  by  the  marquis  of  Rochfort  ;  and  had  he  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  Muyden,  the  keys  of  which  were  delivered  to  fome 
of  his  advanced  parlies,  but  recovered  by  the  magiftrates, 

23.  Voltaire,  Sink,  ihap.  ix.     Henanlt,  1671. 

14.  Id  ibid.  The  notion  which  generally  prevailed  of  this  paflage  at  Paris 
was,  that  all  the  French  forces  had  p.ifTed  the  Rhine  by  fwimming,  ir.  th<j 
face  of  an  army  entrenched  on  the  other  fids,  and  amiclfc  the  fire  of  auilLry 
from  an  impregnable  fortrcfs  called  the  1"Le>ut.  Vuiuir<;,  ubi  fup. 

VOL.  IV.  E  when 
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when  the  moment  of  terror  was  over,  Amfterdam  itfelf 
mufl  have  fallen,  and  with  it  perhaps  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land. 

But  this  opportunity  being  neglected,  the  States  had 
leifure  to  recollect  themfelves ;  and  the  fame  ambitious  va- 
nity, which  had  induced  the  French  monarch  to  undertake 
the  conqueft  of  the  United  Provinces,  proved  the  means  of 

their  prefervation.  Lewis  entered  Utrecht  in  tri- 
June  25. 

umphj  furrounded  by  a  fplendid  court,  and  follow- 
ed by  a  gallant  army,  all  glittering  with  gold  and  filver. 
Poets  and  hiftorians  attended  to  celebrate  his  exploits,  and 
tranfmit  the  fame  of  his  victories  to  poflerity.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  few  weeks,  the  three  provinces  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht, 
and  Overyflcl,  had  fubmitted  to  his  arms :  Friefland  and 
Groningen  were  invaded  by  his  ally,  the  bifhop  of  Munfter; 
fo  that  the  reduction  of  Holland  and  Zealand  teemed  now 
only  neceflary  to  crown  his  enterprize.  But  he  wafted  in 
vain  parade  at  Utrecht  the  feafon  proper  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  the  remaining  provincesj 
inftead  of  collecting  courage  and  unanimity  from  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  became  ilill  more  a  prey  to  faction,  and 
ungovernable  and  outrageous  from  their  fears.  They  afcrib- 
ed  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  unhappy  de  Wit,  whofe 
prudence  and  patriotifm  had  formerly  been  the  object  of 
fuch  general  applaufe.  Not  only  the  bad  ftate  of  the  army, 
and  the  ill  choice  of  governors,  was  imputed  to  him,  but,  as 
inflances  of  cowardice  multiplied,  treachery  was  fufpe&ed  ; 
and  his  former  connections  with  France  being  remembered, 
the  populace  believed  that  he  and  his  party  had  confpired  to 
betray  them  to  their  ambitious  enemy.  Under  this  appre- 
hension, and  perhaps  from  a  hope  of  difarming  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  king  of  England,  the  torrent  of  popular  favour 
ran.  ft rongly  toward  the  prince  of  Orange,  who,  notwith- 
(landing  his  youth  and  inexperience,  was  reprefented  as  the 
only  perfon  able  to  fave  the  republic.  The  Penfienary  and 
%  his 
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his  partizans,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquim  their  autho- 
rity, flill  oppofed  the  repeal  of  the  Perpetual  Edict;  and 
hence  the  diftractcd  counfels  and  feeble  efforts  of  the 
States. 

Aittfterdam  alone,  amid  the  general  defpondency,  feemed 
to  retain  any  degree  of  courage  or  conduct.  The  magi- 
ftrates  obliged  the  burgefies  to  keep  ftrict  watch  j  the  popu- 
lace, whom  want  of  employment  might  engage  to  mutiny, 
were  maintained  by  regular  pay,  and  armed  and  difciplined 
for  the  public  defence.  Ships  were  Rationed  to  guard  the 
city  by  fea ;  and,  as  a  laft  refource,  the  fluices  were  opened, 
and  the  neighbouring  country  was  laid  under  water,  without 
regard  to  the  fertile  fields,  the  numerous  villas,  and  fiourifh- 
ing  villages,  which  were  overwhelmed  by  the  inundation25  ! 
All  the  province  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 

But  the  fecurity  derived  from  this  expedient  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  infufe  courage  into  the  dejected  States.  The  body 
of  the  nobles,  and  eleven  towns,  voted  to  fend  ambafladors 
to  the  hoftile  kings,  in  order  to  fupplicate  peace.  They  of- 
fered to  furrender  Maeftricht,  and  all  the  frontier  towns 
which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  to 
pay  a  large  fum  toward  the  expences  of  the  war.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  republic  and  for  Europe,  thefe  conditions 
were  rejected.  Lewis,  in  the  abfence  of  Turenne,  liftene^J 
to  the  violent  counfels  of  his  minifler  Louvois,  whofe  un- 
reafonable  demands  threw  the  States  into  a  defpair  that  over- 
came their  fears.  The  demands  of  Charles  were  not  more 
moderate.  The  terms,  in  a  word,  required  by  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  would  have  deprived  the  commonwealth  of  all  fecu- 
rity, by  fea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  have  reduced  it  to  a  ftate 
of  perpetual  dependence.  Yet  were  the  Provinces  dill  agi- 
tated by  the  animofities  of  faction.  Enraged  to  find  their 
country  enfeebled  by  party  jealoufy,  when  its  very  political 

}},  Voltaire,  Seek,  chap.  is.     Temple  t  Mem.  part  ii. 
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exigence  was  threatened,  the  people  rofe  at  Djrt,  an.l  forced 
their  mainftrates  to  fign  the  repeal  of  the  Perpetual 

July  5. 

Edict.     Other  cities  followed  the  example,  aad  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  declared  Stadtholder. 

This  revolution,  fo  favourable  to  the  defence  of  the  re- 
public, was  followed  by  a  lamentable  tragedy.  The  talents 
and  virtues  of  the  penfionary  de  Wit  marked  him  out  as 
a  facrifke  to  the  verrgeance  of  the  Orange  party,  now  trium- 
phant. But  popular  fury  prevented  the  interpofirion  of 
power.  Cornelius  de  Wit,  the  penfionary's  brother,  who 
had  fo  often  ferved  his  country  with  his  fword,  was  accufed, 
by  a  man  of  an  infamous  character,  of  endeavouring  to  bribe 
him  to  poifon  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  aecufation, 
though  attended  with  the  moft  improbable,  and  even  abfurd 
circurnftances,  was  greedily  received  by  the  credulous  mul- 
titude, and  even  by  the  magiftrates.  Cornelius  was  cited  be- 
fore a  court  of  judicature,  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  extort  a  confeffion  of  his  crime.  He  bore  with  the  moft 
intrepid  firmnefs  all  that  cruelty  could  inflict  :  but  he  was 
ftript  notwithftanding  of  his  employments,  and  fentenccd  to 
banifhment  for  life.  The  penfionary,  who  had  fupported 
his  brother  through  the  whole  profecution,  refolded  not  to 
defert  him  in  his  difgrace.  He  accordingly  went  to  his 
Iprifon,  on  purpofe  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his 
exile.  The  fignal  was  given  to  the  populace.  They  broke 
open  the  prifon  doors  :  they  pulled  out  the  two  brothers  j 
and  wounded,  mangled,  and  tore  them  to  pieces  I6j  exer- 
cifmg,  on  their  dead  bodies  acts  of  barbarity  too  horrid  to 
relate. 

The  mafiacre  of  the  de  Wits,  by  extinguishing  for  3 
time  the  animoGties  of  party,  gave'vigour  and  unanimity  ta 
the  councils  of  the  States.  All  men,  from  fear,  inclination, 
or  prudence,  concurred  in  paying  the  moil  implicit  obedi- 


46.  Temple'-   ?.-Lm.   part  ii.      See  alfo  Bui-net,  B^fnsgCj   Le   Clcrc,  the 
iaxttt,  No.  704.  preferred  in  Tevcral  Hiftories. 
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ciice  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  William,  worthy  of  that 
heroic  famiiy  from  which  he  was  defcended,  adopted  femi- 
ments  becoming  the  head  of  a  brave  and  free  people.  He 
exhorted  them  to  rejecl  with  fcorn  thofe  humiliating  con- 
ditions demanded  by  their  imperious  enemies ;  and,  by  his 
advice,  the  States  put  an  end  to  negociations  which  had  f^:v- 
ed  only  to  deprefs  the  courage  of  the  citizens,  and  delay 
the  affiftance  of  their  allies.  He  (hewed  them,  that,  aided 
by  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  they  would  dill  be  a'ble, 
if  they  abandoned  not  themfelves  to  defpondency,  to  preferve 
the  remaining  provinces,  until  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
made  fenfible  of  the  common  danger,  could  come  to  their 
relief.  And  he  profelTed  himfclf  willing  to  undertake  their 
defence,  provided  they  would  fecond  his  efforts  with  the 
fame  manly  fortitude,  which  they  had  fo  often  difcovercd 
under  his  iiluitrious  pvedeceflbrs. 

The  fpirit  of  the  young  prince  feemed  to  infufe  itfelf  into 
every  bread.  The  people,  who  had  lately  entertained  only 
•thoughts  of  yielding  their  necks  to  fubjedUon,  now  bravely 
•determined  to  refid  the  haughty  vi£r.or,  and  to  defend  that 
remnant  of  their  native  foil,  of  which  neither  the  arms  of 
Lewis  nor  the  inundation  of  waters  had  as  yet  bereaved  them. 
Should  even  the  ground  on  which  they  might  combat  fail 
them,  to  ufe  the  forcible  language  of  Hume,  they  were  dill 
refolved  not  to  yield  the  generous  ftrife  ;  but  flying  to  their 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  ere6l  a  new  empire  iij  the" 
South  of  Afia,  and  preferve  alive,  even  in  the  climates  of 
llavery,  that  liberty  of  which  Europe  was  unworthy  ~7.  They 
had  already  concerted  meafures»  we  are  told,  for  executing 
this  extraordinary  refolution ;  and  found,  that  the  (hips  in 
their  haibours  adequate  to  fuch  a  voyage,  were  capable  of 
carrying  fit'ty  thouiund  families,  or  about  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  perfons  i8. 

No 

27.  HiJJ.  Eng.  vol.vii. 

18.  Burnet,  book  ii.     Voltaire,  Sleek,  chap.  ix.     The  reflexions  of  Vol- 
taire on  this  f ubjetil  arc  truly  ingenious  and  iUikbg,  "  Amitci  iLm,  the  em- 
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No  fooner  did  the  confederate  kings  perceive  the  new1 
fpirit  \vith  which  the  Dutch  were  animated,  than  they  bent 
all  their  efforts  to  corrupt  the  prince  of  Orange.  They  of- 
fered him  the  fovereignty  of  the  province  of  Holland  ;  to  be 
held  under  the  protection  of  France  and  England,  and  fecured 
againft  the  invafion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  the  revolt 
of  his  own  fubje&s.  But  William,  from  motives  of  pru- 
dence, if  not  patriotifm,  rejected  all  fuch  propofals.  He 
was  fenfible  that  the  feafon  of  danger  was  over,  and  that  the 
power  which  he  already  enjoyed  by  the  fuffrage  of  his  coun- 
trymen, was  both  more  honourable  and  lefs  precarious,  than 
that  which  muft  depend  on  princes,  who  had  already  facri- 
ficed  their  faith  tp  their  ambition.  He  therefore  declared, 
that  he  would  fooner  retire,  if  all  his  endeavours  fhould  fail', 
and  pafs  his  life  in  hunting  on  his  lands  in  Germany,  than 
betray  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  by  felling  the  liberties  of 
his  country 29.  And  when  aflced,  in  a  haughty  tone,  if  he 
did  not  fee  that  his  country  was  already  ruined,  he  firmly 
replied,  "  There  is  one  way,  by  which  I  can  be  certain  never 
"  to  fee  the  ruin  of  my  country ;  and  that  is,  to  die  in  dif- 
«  puting  the  laft  ditch30!" 

The  Dutch,  however,  were  much  difappointed  in  finding, 
that  the  elevation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  dignity 
of  Stadtholder  had  no  influence  on  the  meafures  of  his  uncle, 
the  king  of  England.  Charles  perfifted  in  his  alliance  with 
France.  But  other  circumftances  faved  the  republic.  When 
the  hoflile  fleets  approached  the  coaft  of  Holland,  with  an 
army  on  board  commanded  by  count  Schomberg,  they  were 
carried  back  to  fea  in  fo  wonderful  a  manner,  and  afterward 

porlum  and  the  magazine  of  Europe,  fays  he,  wherein  commerce  and  the 
arts  arc  cultivated  by  three  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  would  foon,  in  that 
event,  have  become  one  vaft  morafs.  All  the  adjacent  lands,  which  require 
immenfe  expence,  and  many  thoufands  of  men,  to  keep  up  their  dykes,  would 
again  have  been  overwhelmed  by  that  ocean  from  which  they  had  been  gained, 
leaving  to  Lewis  XIV.  only  the  wretched  glory  of  having  deflroyed  one  of 
the  fined  and  moft  extraordinary  monuments  of  human  induftry."  Id.  ibid. 
29.  "TemJ>ic\  Mem.  part  ii.  30.  Burnet,  book  ii. 

prevented 
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prevented  from  landing  the  forces,  by  fuch  ftormy  weather, 
that  Providence  was  believed  to  have  interpofed  miraculoufly 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Hollanders  3l ;  and  Lewis,  finding 
that  his  enemies  gathered  courage  behind  their  inundations, 
and  that  no  farther  prcgrefs  was  likely  to  be  made  by  his 
arms  during  the  campaign,  had  retired  to  Verfailles,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  glory  of  his  fuccefs,  which  was  pompoufly  dif- 
played  in  poems,  orations,  and  triumphal  arches.  Mean- 
while the  other  dates  of  Europe  began  to  difcover 

r  A.  p.  1673. 

a  jealoufy  of  the  power  of  France.  The  empe- 
ror, though  naturally  flow,  had  put  himfelf  in  motion ;  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  (hewed  a  difpofition  to  fupport  the 
States ;  the  king  of  Spain  had  fent  fome  forces  to  their  af- 
fiftance;  and,  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  profpeft  of  relief  from  their  allies,  a  different  face 
of  affairs  began  foon  to  appear. 

Of  all  their  friends  or  allies  there  was  none  on  whom 
the  Dutch  relied  more  firmly  for  relief  than  the  Englifh  par- 
liament, which  the  king's  neceffities  obliged  him  at 

Fcb»  4* 

laft  to  convene.  But  that  affembly  was  too  much 
occupied  with  domeftic  grievances,  to  have  leifure  to  attend 
to  foreign  politics.  Charles,  among  his  other  arbitrary  mea- 
fures,  had  iffued  a  general  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  re- 
ligious matters,  by  which  the  Catholics  were  placed  on  the 
fame  footing  with  the  Proteftant  fectavies.  The  purpofe  of 
this  meafure  was  eafily  forefeen,  and  excited  a  general  alarm. 
A  remonftrance  was  framed  againfl  fuch  an  exercife  of  pre- 
rogative :  the  king  defended  his  meafure,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  all  men  were  fufpended,  in  regard  to  the  iffue 
of  fo  extraordinary  an  affair.  Befide  his  ufual  guards,  the 
king  had  an  army  encamped  on  Blackheath,  under  the  com- 
mand of  marfhal  Schomberg,  a  foreigner.  Many  of  his  of- 
ficers were  of  the  Catholic  religion  •,  and  he  had  reafon  to 
expect  that  his  ally,  the  king  of  France,  would  fupply  him 

31.  Id.  ibid. 
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with  troops,  if  force  fhould  become  neceflary  for  redraw- 
ing his  djfcontented  fubjed.-,  and  fupporting  the  meafures 
they  had,  by  common  confent,  agreed  J:o  purfue. 

But  Chanes,  although  encouraged  by  hi»  miniftersto  pro- 
ceed, was  ftartled  when  he  approached  the  dangerous  puci- 
pice ;  and  the  fame  love  of  eafe  which  had  led  him  to  de- 
{ire  arbitrary  power,  induced  him  to  retract  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  when  he  faw  how  much  hazard  and  diffi- 
culty there  would  be  in  maintaining  it.  He  accordingly 

called  for  the  writing,  and  broke  the  feals  with 
Mar  .h  7. 

his  own    hand31.       But    the    parliament,   though 

highly  fatisfied  with  this  compliance,  thought  another  ftep 
neceflary  for  the  fecurity  of  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties. They  pafled  an  act  called  the  TEST  :  by  which  all 
perfons,  holding  any  public  office,  befides  taking  the  oaths 
of  fupremacy  and  allegiance,  and  receiving  the  facrament  ac- 
jcoiding  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  were  pbliged 
to  abjure  the  doctrine  of  tranfubRaotiation.  Even  to  this 
bill  the  king  gave  his  aflent ;  and  the  parliament,  in  rer 
pom  pen  fe  for  thefe  conce (lions,  granted  him  a  confiderable 
fupply  for  his  extraordinary  cccafionst  as  they  exprefled, 
themfelyes,  difdaining  to  mentipn  a  war  which  they  ab- 
horred 33. 

But  Charles,  though  baffled  in  his  favourite  project,  an4 
obliged  tacitly  to  relinquilh  the  difpenfing  power  of  the 
crown,  wls  ftill  refolved  to  perfevere  in  his  alliance  with 
France  ;  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  cpnfequently  in  all  the  fecret 
jdefigns  which  depended  on  fuch  pernicious  meafures.  With/ 
the  money  granted  by  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  equip  % 
fleet,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  prince  Rupert, 
the  d.uke  of  York  being  fet  afide  by  the  Tell.  $ir  Edward; 

31.  £chard.  Ejirnet.  Rapin.  The  people  were  fo  much  tbted  at  thig 
yidtory  over  the  prerogative,  that  they  txpreffed,  with  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations, their  tumultuous  joy.  Ibid. 

33.  Journals,  March,  1673.     Echard,  vol.  iii.    Burnet,  book  iii. 
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Sprague  and  the  earl  of  Oflbry  commanded  under  the  prince. 
,  iKrh  fquadron  joined  them,  commanded  by  d'Eflree* 
and  Martel. 

The  combined  fleet  failed  toward  the  coaft  of  Holland, 
where  three  indecifive  battles  were  fought  with  the  Dutch, 
under  de  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp.  The  laft,  however, 
claims  our  attention  on  account  of  its  obftinacy.  Tromp  im- 
mediately fell  along  the  fide  of  Sprague,  and  both  engaged 
with  incredible  obftinacy.  Tromp  was  compelled  once  to 
{bift  his  flag,  Sprague  twice  to  quit  his  (hip  ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, as  the  Englifh  admiral  was  paffing  to  a  third  fhip,  in 
order  to  hoift  his  flag,  and  renew  the  difpute,  a  fhot  Itruck 
his  boat,  and  he  was  drowned,  to  the  regret  even  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  the  death  of  this  gallant  officer  did  not  pafs  un- 
rcvenged.  Van  Tromp,  after  the  difafter  of  Sprague,  was 
repulfed,  in  fpite  of  his  moft  vigorous  efforts,  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  earl  of  Oflbiy  5*. 

In  the  mean  time- a  furious  combat  was  maintained  be- 
tween de  Ruyter  and  prince  Rupert.  Never  did  the  prince 
acquire  more  deferved  honour ;  his  conduct  being  no  lefs 
confpicuous  than  his  valour,  which  {hone  with  diitinguifhed 
luftre.  The  conteft  was  equally  obftinate  on  both  fides, 
and  victory  remained  long  doubtful.  At  length  prince  Ru- 
pert threw  the  enemy  into  fome  confufion ;  and,  in  order  to 
increafe  it,  fent  among  them  two  fire-fhips.  They  at  once 
took  to  flight ;  and  had  the  French,  who  were  matters  of 
the  wind,  and  to  whom  a  fignal  was  made,  borne  down 
upon  the  Dutch,  a  decided  advantage  would  have  been  gain- 
ed. But  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  fignal.  The  Englifh, 
feeing  themfelves  neglected  by  their  allies,  therefore  gave 
over  the  purfuit ;  and  de  Ruyter,  with  little  lofs,  made  good 
his  retreat  3%  The  victory,  as  ufual,  was  claimed  by  both 
fides, 

34.  Carte's  Lift  of  tie  Dulr  of  Ortnon.-f.     Burchct,  p.  404. 

35.  Burchct.    Bafnage.    Echard,     Kennel, 

While 
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"While  the  Dutch,  my  dear  Philip,  thus  continued  to  de- 
fend themfelves  with  vigour  by  fea,  fortune  was  ftill  more 
favourable  to  them  by  land.  Though  the  French 
monarch  took  Maeftrichf,  one  of  their  ftrongeft 
bulwarks,  after  a  fiege  of  thirteen  days,  no  other  advantage 
was  obtained  during  the  campaign.  Naerden  was  retaken 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  the  Imperialifts,  under  Mon- 
tecuculi,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  againft  Turenne  the 
paffage  of  the  Rhine,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  that  able  ge- 
neral, and  fat  down  fuddenly  before  Bonne.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  by  a  conduct  no  lefs  mafterly,  leaving  behind  him, 
the  other  French  generals,  joined  his -army  to  that  of  the 

empire.     Bonne  furrendered,  after  a  (hort  fiege. 
Nov.  i  a. 

The  greater  part  of  the  electorate  of  Cologne  was 

fubdued  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans;  and  the  communica- 
tion between  France  and  the  United  Provinces  being  by  that 
means  cut  off,  Lewis  was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces,  and 
abandon  his  conquefts  with  the  utmoft  precipitation 36. 
The  very  monuments  of  his  glory  were  not  completed, 
•when  he  returned  in  difgrace :  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
gate  of  St.  Denis  was  yet  unfinished,  after  all  caufe  o£ 
triumph  had  ceafed  37 ! 

A  congrefs,  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden,  held  at  Co- 
logne during  the  fummer,  was  attended  with  no  fuccefs. 
The  demands  of  the  confederate  kings  were  originally  fuch 
as  muft  have  reduced  the  Hollanders  to  perpetual  fervitude; 
and  although  they  funk  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as 
the  affairs  of  the  States  rofe,  the  States  fell  fl.il!  lower  in  their 
offers  :  fo  that  it  was  found  impoffible  for  the  parties,  with- 
out fome  remarkable  change  of  fortune,  ever  to  agree  on 
any  conditions.  After  the  French  evacuated  Holland,  the 
congrefs  broke  up.  No  longer  anxious  for  their  fafety,  the 
States  were  now  bent  on  revenge.  Their  negociations  at 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  were  approaching  to  a 

36.  Heuault,  1674.  37.  Voltaire,  Siedc,  chap.  x. 

happy 
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happy  conclufion.  The  houfe  of  Auflria  in  both  its  branches 
was  alarmed  at  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  empe- 
ror and  the  Catholic  king  publicly  figned  a  treaty  with  the 
United  Provinces  before  the  clofe  of  the  year.  Forgetting 
her  ancient  animofities  againft  the  republic,  in  the  recent  in- 
juries which  me  had  received  from  the  French  monarch, 
Spain  immediately  iflued  a  declaration  of  war ;  and,  by  a 
ftrange  reverfe  in  her  policy,  defended  the  Dutch  againft 
France  and  England,  by  whofe  aid  they  had  become  inde- 
pendent of  her  power ! 

The  boundlefs  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  together  with 
the  dark  defigns  and  mercenary  meannefs  of  Charles  II. 
which  led  him  to  a  clofe  alliance  with  France,  had  totally 
changed  the  fyftem  of  European  policy.  But  a  run  of  events 
which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  confederate  kings  to 
reverfe,  at  laft  brought  things  back  to  what  is  now  elteemed 
their  natural  order.  The  firft  of  thefe  events  was  the  peace 
between  England  and  Holland. 

When  the  Englifli  parliament  met,  the  commons  dif- 
covered  fuch  ftrong  fymptoms  of  difcontent  at  the  late  mea- 
fures  of  government,  that  the  king,  perceiving  he  could 
expect  no  fupply  for  carrying  on  the  war,  afked  their  advice 
in  regard  to  peace.  Both  houfes  thanked  him  ^  rj. 
for  his  condefcenfion,  and  unanimoufly  concur-  Jan<  24> 
red  in  their  advice  for  a  negociation.  Peace  was  accordingly 
concluded  with  Holland,  by  the  marquis  de  Frefno,  tjie 
Spanifli  ambafTador  at  the  court  of  London,  who  had 
powers  for  that  purpofe,  and  added  the  influence  of  his  own 
court  to  the  other  reafons  which  had  obliged  Charles  to 
liften  to  terms.  The  conditions,  though  little  advantageous, 
were  by  no  means  degrading  to  England.  The  honour  of 
the  flag  was  relinquiflied  by  the  Dutch  ;  all  pofTeflions  were 
mutually  reftored  ;  new  regulations  of  trade  were  made,  and 
the  republic  agreed  to  pay  the  king  near  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  toward  reimburfmg  the  expence  of  the 

war. 
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war  38.  Charles  bound  hirnfelf  to  tfte  States,  by  a  fecret 
article,  not  to  allow  the  Englifh  troops  in  the  French  fervice 
to  be  recruited,  but  would  not  agree  to  recall  them.  They 
amounted  to  ten  thoufand  men,  and  had  greatly  contributed 
to  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  Lewis 39> 

Though  the  peace  with  Holland  relieved  the  king  from 
many  of  his  difficulties,  it  did  not  reflore  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people,  nor  allay  the  jealoufy  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Senfible  of  this  jealoufy,  Charles,  who  had  always 
been  diffident  of  the  attachment  of  his  fubje&s,  ftill  kept  up 
his  connections  wich  France.  He  apologized  to  Lewis  fov 
the  ftep  he  had  taken,  by  reprefenting  the  real  (late  of  his 
affairs;  and  the  French  monarch,  with  great  complaifance 
and  good  humour,  admitted  the  validity  of  his  excufes.  In 
order  ftill  farther  to  atone  for  deferting  his  ally,  Charles  of- 
fered his  mediation  to  the  contending  powers. 

Wi'ling  to  negociate  under  fo  favourable  a  mediator,  the 
king  of  France  readily  acceded  to  the  offer.  As  it  was  ap- 
prehended, however,  that,  for  a  like  reafon,  the  allies  would 
be  inclined  to  refufe  it,  fir  William  Temple,  whofe  prin- 
ciples were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  general  interefts 
of  Europe,  was  invited  from  his  retreat,  and  appointed  am- 
baflador  from  England  to  the  States.  Temple  accepted  the 
office.  But  reflecting  on  the  unhappy  iflue  of  his  former 
fortunate  negociations,  and  on  the  fatal  turn  of  counfels 
which  had  occafioned  it,  he  refolved,  before  he  fet  out  on 
his  embafTy,  to  acquaint  himfelf,  as  far  as  poffible,  with  the 
king's  real  fentiments  in  regard  to  thofe  popular  meafures 
which  he  feemed  to  have  refumed.  He  therefore  took  oc- 
Cafion,  at  a  private  audience,  to  blarrte  the  dangerous  fchemes 
pf  the  Cabal,  as  well  as  their  flagrant  breach  of  the  moil  fo- 

38.  A>  tides  of  Peace,  in  the  Journals  of  ilie  Lords. 

39.  Hume,  vol.  vii.     The  king's  partiality  to  France  prevented  a  ftrict  ex- 
ecution of  his  engagement  relative  to  the  recruiting  of  thefe  troops.    Id.  Ibid» 
See  alfo  Dalrynaple's  slpfei.4. 
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Jcmn  treaties  *"*.  And  when  the  king  feemed  difpofed  to 
vindicate  their  meafures,  but  blamed  the  means  employed  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  that  excellent  minifter,  no  lefs 
prudent  than  patriotic,  endeavoured  to  mew  his  fovereign 
how  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  it  would  be,  to  introduce  into 
England  the  fame  fyftem  of  religion  and  government  that 
waseftablimed  in  France  ;  that  the  univerfal  bent  of  the  na- 
tion was  againft  both ;  that  many,  who  appeared  indiffer- 
ent in  regard  to  all  religions,  would  yet  oppofe  the  intro- 
duction of  popery,  as  they  were  fenfible  it  could  not  be  ef- 
fected without  military  force,  and  that  the  fame  force,  which 
fhould  enable  the  king  to  bring  about  fuch  a  change,  would 
alfo  make  him  mailer  of  their  civil  liberties;  that,  in  France, 
it  was  only  neceflary  for  a  king  to  gain  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  as  the  peafants,  having  no  land,  were  as  infignificjant 
as  our  women  and  children: — Whereas,  in  England,  a  great 
part  of  the  landed  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  yeo- 
manry or  lower  gentry,  whofe  hearts  were  high  with  cafe 
and  plenty,  while  the  inferior  orders  in  France  were 
tlifpirited  by  oppreffion  and  want;  that  a  king  of  England, 
fince  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  policy,  could  neither  raife 
nor  maintain  an  army,  except  by  the  voluntary  fupplies  of 
his  parliament ;  that  granting  he  had  an  army  on  foot,  yet, 
if  compofed  of  Englifhmen,  it  would  never  be  induced  to 
ferve  ends  which  the  people  fo  much  hated  and  feared  ;  that 
the  Roman  catholics  in  England  were  not  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  nation,  and  in  Scotland  not  the  two  hundredth  ; 
and  it  feemed  againft  all  common  fenfe  to  hope,  by  any  one 
part,  to  govern  ninety-nine,  who  were  of  different  humours 

40.  The  Cabal  was  now  in  a  manner  difiblved.  Clifford  was  dead  :  and! 
.Afhly,  created  carl  of  Shafrcfbnry,  had  gone  over  to  the  popular  party,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  impeachment,  when  he  found  the  king 
y.uited  courage  to  fupport  his  miniflers  in  thofe  meafurcs  which  he  had  him- 
felf  dictated.  Buckingham,  in  confequence  of  his  wavering  and  inconfitknt 
conduct,  was  become  of  fmail  account;  but  i-auderdalc  and  Arlington  were 
ili'.I  oi'  fome  weight. 

and 
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and  fentlments  ;  that  foreign  troops,  if  few,  would  ferve 
only  to  inflame  hatred  and  difcontent ;  and  how  to  bring 
over  at  once,  and  maintain  many  (for  no  lefs  than  three- 
fcore  thoufand  would  be  necefiary,  to  fubdue  the  fpirit  and 
liberties  of  the  nation),  was  very  hard  to  imagine  4I. 

Thefe  reafonings  Temple  endeavoured  to  enforce  by  the 
authority  of  Gourville,  a  French  ftatefman,  who  had  refided 
fome  time  in  England,  and  for  whofe  judgment  he  knew 
Charles  had  great  refpetl.  "  A  king  of  England,"  faid 
Gourville,  on  hearing  of  our  diflenfions  "  who  will  be  the 
"  MAN  of  his  People^  is  the  greateft  king  in  the  world ;  but 
"  if  he  will  be  fomething  more,  by  God  !  he  is  nothing  at 
"  all."  The  king,  who  had  liftened  with  impatience  at 
firfl,  feemed  now  open  to  conviction  ;  and  laying  his  hand 
on  Temple's,  faid  with  an  air  of  fmcerity — **  And  I  will  be. 
the  MAN  of  my  people** !". 

When  Temple  went  abroad,  he  found  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  likely  to  defeat  the  purpofe  of  his  embafly.  The 
allies  in  general,  independent  of  their  jealoufy  of  Charles's 
mediation,  exprefled  great  ardour  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Spain  had  engaged  Holland  to  ftipulate  never  to  come 
to  an  accommodation,  until  all  things  in  Flanders  were  re- 
ftored  to  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they  were  left  by  the 
Pyrenean  treaty ;  the  emperor  had  high  pretenfions  on  Al- 
face ;  and  although  the  Dutch,  opprefled  by  heavy  taxes, 
might  be  defirous  of  peace,  they  could  not,  without  violat- 
ing all  the  principles  of  honour  and  policy,  abandon  thofe 
allies  to  whofe  protection  they  had  fo  lately  been  indebted 
for  their  fafety.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  vaft  in- 
fluence in  their  councils,  and  in  whofe  family  they  had  juft 
decreed  the  office  of  ftadtholder  to  be  perpetual,  was  befide 
ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  convinced,  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  negociate  till  a  greater  impreflion  was  made 
upon  France,  as  no  equitable  terms  could  otherwife  be  ex-» 

41.  Tc-w//c'j  Mem,  part  ii.  chap.  i.  4%.  Id,  ibid. 
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peeled  from  Lewis43.  The  operations  of  the  enfuing 
campaign  did  not  contribute  to  this  effect. 

Lewis  XIV.  aftonifhed  all  Europe  by  the  vigour  of  his 
exertions.  He  had  three  great  armies  in  the  field  this  fum- 
mer :  one  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  one  in  Flanders,  and 
one  on  the  frontiers  of  Roufiillon ;  and  he  himfelf,  at  the 
head  of  a  fourth,  entered  Franche  Comte,  and  fubdued  the 
whole  province  in  fix  weeks.  The  taking  of  Befancon 
was  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the  French  monarch.  He 
loved  fieges,  and  is  faid  to  have  underftood  them  well ; 
but  he  never  befieged  a  town  without  being  morally  certain 
of  taking  it.  Louvois  prepared  all  things  fo  effectually,  the 
troops  were  fo  well  appointed,  and  Vauban,  who  con- 
ducted mod  of  the  fieges,  was  fo  great  a  matter  in  the 
art  of  taking  towns,  that  the  king's  glory  was  perfectly 
fafe.  Vauban  directed  the  attacks  at  Befan9on,  which  was 
reduced  in  nine  days,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince :  the  univerfity  and  the  feat  of  government  being 
tansferred  to  it  from  Dol  44. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  in  Rouflillon:  but  in 
Flanders,  the  prince  of  Conde,  with  an  inferior  army>  pre- 
vented the  prince  of  Orange  from  entering  France  by  that 
quarter :  and,  after  long  avoiding  an  engagement,  from  mo- 
tives of  prudence,  he  attacked  the  rear  of  the  confederates, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  in  a  narrow  defile  near  Se- 
neffe,  a  village  between  Marimont  and  Nivelle ;  threw  them, 
into  confufion,  and  took  great  part  of  their  cannon  and  bag- 
gage. The  prince  of  Orange,  however,  lefs  remarkable  for 
preventing  misfortune  than  for  flopping  its  progrefs,  rallied 
his  difordered  forces  ;  led  them  back  to  the  charge  ;  puflied 
the  veteran  troops  of  France ;  and  obliged  the  great  Conde 
to  exert  more  defperate  efforts,  and  hazard  his  perfon  'more 
than  in  any  aclion  during  his  life,  though  now  in  an  ad- 

43.  Temple,  wbi.  fup.    Voltaire,  Sledt,  chap.  X. 

44.  Id   ibid.    Henault,  1671. 
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vanced  age,  and  though  he  had  been  peculiarly  dilVmguifhed 
in  youth  by  the  impetuofity  of  his  courage.  William  did 
not  expofe  his  perfon  lefs.  Hence  the  generous  and  candid 
teftimony  of  Conde,  forgetful  of  his  own  behaviour :  "  The 
<e  prince  of  Orange  has  afted  in  every  thing  like  an  old 
**  captain,  except  in  venturing  his  life  too  much  like  a 
"  young  foldier45." 

The  engagement  was  renewed  three  feveral  times ;  and, 
after  fun-fet,  it  was  continued  for  two  hours  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Darknefs  at  lafl,  not  the  flacknefs  of  the  com- 
batants, put  an  end  to  the  conteft,  and  left  the  victory  unde- 
cided 46.  Twelve  thoufand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and 
the  lofs  on  both  fides  was  nearly  equal  47.  In  order  to  give 
an  air  o'f  fuperiority  to  the  allies,  and  to  bring  the  French  to 
a  new  engagement;  the  prince  of  Orange  befieged  Oude- 
narde ;  but  Souches,  the  imperial  general,  not  being 
willing  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  his 
enterprife,  on  the  approach  of  Conde.  Before  the  clofe  of 
the  campaign,  however,  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  lie  took 
Grave,  the  laft  town  which  the  French  held  ia  any  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  48. 

Turenne,  who  commanded  on  the  fide  of  Germany, 
completed  that  high  reputation  which  he  had  already 
acquired,  of  being  the  greateft  general  of  his  age  and  nation. 
By  along  and  hafty  march,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  different  bodies  of  German  troops,  he  pafled  the 
Rhine  at  Philipfburg,  and  defeated  the  old  duke  of  Lor- 
rain  and  Caprara,  the  imperial  general,  at  Sintzheim.  With 
twenty  thoufand  men,  he  pofiefled  himfelf  of  the  whole  Pa- 
latinate, by  driving  the  allied  princes  beyond  the  Neckar 
and  the  Maine.  They  returned  however,,  during  his  ab- 
fence  in  Lorrain,  with  a  prodigious  army,  and  poured  into 
Alface,  where  they  meant  to  pafs  the  winter.  He  came  back 

45.  Temple  t  Mem.  part  ii.  chap,  i.,  46.  Id.  ibid. 

47.  Voltaire,  Sieele,  chap.  xi.  48.  Temple,  ubi  fup. 

upon. 
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upon  them  unexpe&edly  •,  routed  the  Imperialifts  at  Mul- 
haufen,  and  chafed  from  Colmar  the' elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  allied  princes.  He  gained 
a  farther  advantage  at  Turkheim  ;  and  having  diflodged  all 
the  Germans,  obliged  them  to  pafs  the  Rhine.  But  the 
glory  of  fo  many  victories  was  ftained  by  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  the  Palatinate  ;  where  the  elector  beheld,  from  his 
icaftle  at  Manheim,  two  cities  and  five  and  twenty  towns  in 
flames 40,  and  where  luft  and  rapine  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  fire  and  fword.  Stung  with  rage  and  revenge  at  fuch 
a  fpeftacle,  he  challenged  Turenne  to  fingle  combat.  The 
marefchal  coolly  replied,  that  he  could  not  accept  fuch  a 
challenge  without  his  matter's  leave;  but  was  ready  to  meet 
the  Palatine  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  again  ft 
any  which  that  prince  and  his  new  allies  could  bring  to- 
gether 5°. 

Thefe  events  infpired  the  people  of  England  with  the 
mod  melancholy  appreherifions,  but  gave  fincere  fatisfa£tion 
to  the  court  j  and  Charles,  at  the  requeft  of  the  king  of 
France,  prorogued  the  parliament,  which  was  to  have  met 
•jn  the  loth  of  October,  to  the  I3th  of  April  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  left  the  commons  fliould  force  him  to  take  part 
with  the  United  Provinces.  One  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
was  the  price  of  this  prorogation  S1. 

Lewis,  notwithstanding  his  fuccefles,  was  alarmed  at  the 
number  of  his  enemies  ;    and  therefore,  befidc  purchafmg 
the  neutrality  of  England,  he  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  negociate  a  peace  with  Holland.     The  events 
of  the  next  campaign  (hewed  that  his  fears  were 
well  founded.     Though  he  made  vaft  preparations,  and  en- 
tered Flanders  with  a  numerous  army,  commanded  by  him- 
felf  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  he  was  able  to  gain  no  advan- 
tage of  any  confequence  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 

49.  Voltaire,  Sietft,  chap.  xi.  50.  Ttmple't  Afen.  partii. 

jl.   D*lrymt>',e  t  Afftr.d.      MikCpherfon,  Hiji.  Brit.  k.L*p.  iv. 
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oppofed  Kim  in  all  his  motions.  Neither  party  was  willing, 
•without  fome  peculiarly  favourable  circumftance,  to  hazard 
a  general  engagement,  which  might  be  attended  with  the 
utter  lofs  of  Plunders,  if  viftory  declared  for  the  French, 
,  and  with  the  invafion  of  France  if  the  kinrr  fhould  be  de- 
feated. Difgufled  at  his  want  of  fuccefs,  Lewis  returned  to 
Verfailles  about  the  end  of  July,  and  nothing  memorable 
happened  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  campaign. 

The  campaign  was  flili  lefs  favourable  to  France  in  other 
quarters.  Turenne  was  oppofed,  on  the  fide  of  Germany, 
by  his  celebrated  rival  Montecuculi,  who  commanded  the 
forcss  of  the  empire.  The  object  of  Montecuculi  was  to 
pafs  the  Rhine,  and  penetrate  into  Alface,  Lorrain,  or  Bur- 
gundy ;  that  of  Turenne,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  difappoint  the  fchemes  of  his  antagonift.  The  moil 
confummate  ikill  was  difplayed  on  both  fides.  Both  had 
reduced  war  to  a  fcience,  and  each  was  enabled  to  difcover 
the  defigns  of  the  other,  by  judging  what  he  himfelf  would 
have  done  in  like  circumftamces.  Turenne,  by  porting  him- 
felf on  the  German  fide  of  the  Rhine,  \vas  enabled  not  only 
to  keep  Montecuculi  from  pafling  that  river,  but  to  feize  a.-»y 
opportunity  that  fortune  might  prefent.  Such  a  happy  mo- 
ment he  thought  he  had  difcerned,  and  was  preparing  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  by  bringing  the  Germans  to  a  deciftre 
engagement,  and  his  own  generalfhip  and  that  of  Montecu- 
culi to  a  final  trial,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life  by  a 
cannon-ball,  as  he  was  viewing  the  pofition  of  the  enemy, 
and  taking  rneafures  for  erecting  a  battery S2. 

The  confternation  of  the  French  on  the  lofs  of  their  ge- 
neral was  inexpreflible.  The  fame  troops,  that  a  moment 
before  were  nffiired  of  victory,  now  thought  of  nothing  bat 
flight.  A  difpute  relative  to  the  command  between  the 
count  de  Lorges,  nephew  to  Turenne,  and  the  marquis  de 

<;i.  'Temfts't  2,l:m.  part  if.  chap.  i.  Henault,  1675.  Voltaire,  Sieclet 
chap.  xi. 
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Vaubrun,  was  added  to  their  grand  misfortune.  They  re- 
treated :  Mo'ntccuculi  prcfied  them  hard  j  but,  by  the  va- 
lour of  the  Englifh  auxiliaries,  who  brought  up  the  rear^ 
and  the  abilities  of  de  Lorges,  who  inherited  a  Coitfi'derable 
ihare  of  the  genius  of  his  uncle,  they  were  enabled  to  repafs 
the  Rhine*  Without  mUch  lofs.  Leaving  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders, under  the  Command  of  Luxembourg,  the  prince  of 
Conde  came  with  a  reinforcement  to  fupply  the  pfaee  o£ 
Turenne ;  and  though  he  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  refpc£ls> 
equal  to  that  confummate  general,  he  not  orily  prevented 
the  Germans  from  eftablifhmg  themfelves  in  Alface,  but 
obliged  them  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  and  take  winter-quarters 
in  their  own  country  s3. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Conde,  however,-  a  detachment  from 
the  German  army  had  been  fent  to  the  fiege  of  Treves  ;  an 
cntcrprife  which  the  allies  had  greatly  at  heart.  In  the 
mean  time  the  marefchal  de  Crequi  advanced  with  a  French 
army  to  the  relief  of  the  place*  The  Germans,  whom  he 
defpifed,  leaving  part  of  their  forces  in  the  lines,  advanced 
to  meet  him  with  the  main  body,  under  the  dukes  of  Zell 
and  Oznabrug,  and  totally  routed  him.  He  efcaped  with 
only  four  attendants,  and  throwing  himfelf  into  Treves,  de- 
termined to  perim  rather  than  furfender  the  town.  But  the 
garrifon,  after  a  gallant  defence>  refolving  not  to  fall  a  fa- 
criiice  to  his  obftinacy,  capitulated  for  themfelves  j  and  be- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  fign  the  articles,  they  delivered  him  into" 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  S4. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  pay- 
ment of  large  fubfidics  to  take  part  with  France,  was  ftill 
more  unfortunate  this  campaign  than  Lewis.  The  Dutch, 
the  Spaniards,  th'e  Danes,  became  at  once  his  enemies.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  whofe  territories 
he  had  invaded,  and  loft  all  Pomerania.  Bremerfurt  was 

53.  Id.  ibid.  54.  Voltaire,  ubifup. 
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taken  by  the  troops  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg ;  "Wolgaft,  by 
thofe  of  Brandenburg ;  and  Wifmar  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Danes S5. 

It  was  now  the  crifis  for  the  king  of  England,  by  a  vigo- 
rous concurrence  with  the  allies,  to  have  regained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people  and  the  refpect  of  all  Europe.     He 
might  have  fet  bounds  for  ever  to  the  power  of  France,  and 
have  been  the  happy  inflmment  of  preventing  all  thofe  long 
and  bloody  wars,  which  were  occafioned  by  the  difputes  in 
regard  to  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  as  well  as  thofe  which  have 
been  the  confequence  of  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
being  eftablifhed  on  the  throne  of  Spain.     Charles  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  importance  of  his  fituation  ;  but,  inftead  of 
taking  advantage  of  it,  to  reftrain  the  ambition  of  Lewis 
XIV.  he  thought  only  of  acquiring  money  to  fquander  upon 
his  pleafures,  by  felling  his  neutrality  to  that   monarch ! 
A  new  fecret  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded 
between  the  two  kings,  by  which  they  obliged 
themfelves  to  enter  into  no  treaties  without  mutual  con- 
fent ;  and  in  which  Charles  farther  ftipulates,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  an  annual  penfion,  to  prorogue  or  diflblve  his  par- 
liament, fhould  it  attempt  to  force  him  to  declare  war 

againft  France s6. 

Thus 

55-  Mem.  de  Brandenburg. 

56.  Rpuvigny  to  Lewis  XIV.  Jan.  9,  and  Feb.  *7,  1676,  in  Dalrymple't* 
slppend.  The  proofs  that  Charles  was  a  pensioner  of  France  do  not  reft 
folcly  upon  thefc  Letters.  They  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  King  James'j  Mem. 
and  the  Dauby  Papcrt.  Bolingbroke  fcems  to  have  been  perfectly  acquainted 
with  them;  and  very  juftly  obfcrves,  That  Charles  II.  by  this  meannefo, 
whatever  might  be  his  motives  for  fubmitting  to  it,  "  eftablifhcd  the  fupe- 
"  riority  of  Fiance  in  Europe."  {Letters  en  tbt  Study  of  Hiftory.)  Unprin- 
cipled as  the  micifters  of  Charles  were,  it  is  with  pleafure  that  we  leara 
from  Rouvigny's  difpatches,  not  one  of  them  heartily  concurred  in  this  in- 
famous treaty.  "  Hence,"  (ays  he  to  hi«  maftcr,  "  your  majefty  will  plainly 
"  fee,  that  in  all  England,  there  is  only  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  em* 
"  brate  your  iuterrflt  with  ajfiSllon  .'"  (Feb.  27, 1676.)  An«L  in  a  future  letter 

hi 
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Thus  fecure  of  the  neutrality  of  England,  Lewis  made  vi- 
gorous preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Flanders, 
and  was  early  in  the  field  in  perfon.  He  laid  fiege  to  Conde 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  took  it  by  ftorm.  Bouchain 
fell  into  his  hands  by  the  middle  'of  May  ;  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  ill  fupported  by  his  allies,  not  daring  to 
attempt  its  relief,  on  account  of  the  advantageous  pofition 
of  the  French  army.  After  facing  each  other  for  fome  time, 
the  two  armies  withdrew  to  a  greater  diftance,  as  if  by  mu- 
tual confent,  neither  chufing  to  hazard  an  engagement. 
The  king  of  France,  with  his  ufual  avidity  of  praife>  and 
want  of  perfeverance,  returned  to  Verfailles,  leaving  the 
command  of  his  army  to  Marefchal  Schomberg  :  and  the 
prince  of  Orange,  on  the  departure  of  Lewis,  laid  fiege  to 
Maeftricht.  The  trenches  were  opened  toward  the  end  of 
July,  and  many  defperate  aflaults  made,  and  feveral  out- 
works taken  ;  but  all  without  effect.  The  place  made  a 
gallant  defence;  ficknefs  broke  out  in  the  confederate  army ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  Schomberg,  who  had  already  taken 
Aire,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  en- 
terprife  57.  The  taking  of  Philipfburg,  by  the  Imperialifts, 
was  the  only  fuccefs  that  attended  the  arms  of  the  allies 
during  the  campaign. 

France  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  by  fea  than  by  land. 
Lewis  XIV.  had  very  early  difcovered  an  ambition  of  form- 
ing a  powerful  navy :  and  during  the  war  between  England 
and  Holland,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  fubjecls  had  ac- 
he adds  in  confirmation  of  this  Cnpular  exception,  «  I  can  anfwer  for  it 
"  to  your  majcfty,  that  there  are  none  of  your  mva  fuLjefis  who  tr-Jb  you 
"  better  fucctft,  in  all  your  tindcrtaling  5,  than  ibefc  live  pri»  its  \  but  it  IS  alfo  true 
*•  that  you  cannot  count  upon  any,  but  thcfe  tiv»  friends,  in  all  England!* 
(Jan.  28,  1677  )  The  ambaffador  s  only  fear  therefore  was,  that  Charles 
might  be  '<  drawn  into  the Jt*timt*ti  of  his  f;ople!"  And  the  PENSION  was 
efteemed  a  neceflary  "  new  lye,"  to  bind  him  to  the  intertfs  of  f 'react. 
Rouvigny.ubi  fup. 

57.  Tim  flit  Memoirs,  part  ii. 
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quired  in  perfection  the  art  of  fhiprbuilding,  as  well  as  the 
jnoft  approved  method  of  conducing  fea-engagements,  by 
means  of  flgnals,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  duke  of 
York.  An  accidental  circumftance  now  afforded  Lewis  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  naval  ftrength,  to  the  aftonim- 
ment  and  terror  of  Europe. 

Meffina  in  Sicily  had  revolted  from  Spain  ;  and  a  French 
fleet,  under  the  duke  de  Vivonne,  was  fent  to  fupport  the 
citizens  in  their  rebellion.  A  Dutch  and  Spanifli  fquadroij 
failed  fo  Qppofe  Vivonne  j  but,  after  an  obftinate  combat, 
Medina  was  relieved  by  the  French.  Another  engagement 
enfued  near  Augufla,  rendered  famous  by  the  death  of  the 
gallant  de  Ruyter,  and  in  which  the  French  had  alfo  the  ad- 
vantage. A  third  battle,  more  decifive  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer, was  fought  off  Palermo.  The  combined  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-feven  (hips  of  the  line,  nineteen  gallies, 
and  four  fire-fhips,  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  without  the 
mole,  and  under  cover  of  the  fortifications.  The  difpofition 
was  good,  and  the  appearance  formidable  ;  yet  Vivonne,  or 
lather  du  Quefne,  who  commanded  under  him,  and  was  a 
great  naval  officer,  did  not  hefitate  to  venture  an  attack  with 
a  fquadron  inferior  in  ftrength.  The  battle  was  fuftained 
with  great  vigour  on  both  fides  ;  until  the  French,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  fent  feme  fire-fhips 
in  among  the  enemy.  All  was  now  confufion  and  terror. 
Twelve  capital  (hips  were  funk,  burnt,  or  taken  j  five  thou- 
fand  men  loft  their  lives ;  and  the  French,  riding  undifputed 
matters  of  the  Mediterranean,  endangered  the  total  revolt  of 
Naples  and  Sicily s8. 

A  congrefs  had  been  opened  at  Nimeguen  in  the  begin- 
ping  of  the  year  ;  but  no  progrefs,  it  was  found,  could  be 
made  in  negociation,  till  the  war  had  taken  a  more  decifive 
f  urn.  The  difappointment  of  the  allies,  in  the  events  of  the 
campaign,  had  now  much  damped  their  fanguine  hopes  j 

_$?.  Le  Clerc,  vol.  ij.    Voltaire,  Siecle,  chap.  xii. 
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and  the  Hollanders,  on  whom  the  whole  weight  of  the  war 
lay,  feeing  no  profpeft  of  a  general  pacification,  began  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  concluding  a  feparate  treaty  with 
France.  They  were  loaded  with  debts  and  harrafled  with 
taxes  j  their  commerce  languifhed  ;  and,  exclufive  of  the  dif- 
advantages  attending  all  leagues,  the  weakriefs  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  divifions  and  delays  of  the  Germans,  progno- 
fticated  nothing  but  difgracc  and  ruin.  They  themfelves 
had  no  motive  for  continuing  the  war,  befide  a  defire  of  fe- 
curing  a  good  frontier  to  Flanders  ;  yet  gratitude  to  their 
allies  inclined  them  to  try  whether  another  campaign  might 
not  produce  a  peace  that  would  give  general  fatisfaftion. 
And  the  prince  of  Orange,  actuated  by  ambition  and  ani- 
mofity  againfl  France,  endeavoured  to  animate  them  to  a 
fteady  perfeverance  in  their  honourable  refolution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  eyes  of  all  parties  were  turned  to- 
ward England.  Charles  II.  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  Europe ;  and  no  terms  of  peace  which  he  would 
have  prefcribed  could  have  been  refufed  by  any  of  the  con- 
tending powers.  The  Spaniards  believed,  that  he  would 
never  fuffer  Flanders  to  be  fubdued  by  France ;  or,  if  he 
could  be  fo  far  loft  to  his  own  intereft,  that  the  parliament 
would  force  him  to  take  part  with  the  confe-  A  D. 
derates  ™.  The  parliament  was  at  laft  aflembled,  Feb> 
in  order  to  appeafe  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  after  a  recefs 
of  upward  of  twelve  months.  Difputes  about  their  own 
rights  engaged  the  peers  for  a  time ;  and  the  commons  pro- 
ceeded with  temper,  in  taking  into  confideration  the  (late  of 
the  navy,  which  the  king  had  recommended  to  their  atten- 
tion. Every  thing  feemed  to  promife  a  peaceable  and  eafy 
fdlion.  But  the  rapid  and  unexpected  progrefs  of  the  French 
arms  foon  disturbed  this  tranquillity,  and  diredlcd  to  other 
objects  the  deliberations  of  both  houfes. 

is,  having  previoufly  formed  large  magazines  in  Flan- 

$<j.  Temple  i  Mtm,  part.  ii.  chap.  ii.  , 
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ders,  had  taken  the  field  in  February.    Attended  by  his  bro- 
ther the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  minifter  Louvois,  Vauban,  and 
five  marefchals  of  France,  he  undertook  the  fiege  of  Valen- 
ciennes ;  and  by  the  judicious  advice  of  Vauban,  who  re- 
commended an  aflault  to  be  made  in  the  morning,  when  it 
would  be  leaft  expected,  in  preference  to  the  night,  the  ufual 
time  for  fuch  attempts,  the  place  was  carried  by 
furprife  6o.     Cambray  furrendered  after  a  fliort 
fiege  ;  and  St.  Omer  was  clofely  inverted,  when  the  prince 
of  Orange,  with  an  army  haftily  aflembled,  marched  to  its 
relief.     The  fiege  was  covered  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Luxembourg ;  and  as  the  prince  was  determined  to  endea- 
vour to  raife  it,  be  the  confequences  what  they  might,  an 
obflinate  battle  was  fought  at  Mont  Caflel;  where, 
by  a  fuperior  movement  of  Luxembourg,  William 
was  defeated,  in  fpite  of  his  moft  vigorous  efforts,  and  obliged 
to  retire  to  Ypres.     His  behaviour  was  gallant,  and  his  re- 
treat mafterly ;    but  St.  Omer  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of 
France  6I. 

Juftly  alarmed  at  fuch  extraordinary  fuccefs,  the  Englifh 
parliament  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  reprefenting  the 
danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  expofed  from  the  great- 
nefs  of  France,  and  praying  that  he  would  form  fuch  alli- 
ances as  mould  both  fecure  his  own  dominions  and  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  thereby  quiet  the  fears  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  king  returned  an  evafive  anfwer,  and  the  commons 
thought  it  neceflary  to  be  more  particular.  They  entreated 
him  to  interpofe  immediately  in  favour  of  the  confederates  ; 
and,  in  cafe  a  war  with  France  fhould  be  the  confequence 
of  fuch  interference,  they  promifed  to  fupport  him  with  all 
neceflary  aids  and  fupplies.  Charles,  in  his  anfwer,  artfully 

60.  Voltaire,  Sitete,  chap  xH. 

6 1.  Temple's  Mem.  part  ii.  ehap.  ii.     In  attempting  to  rally  his  difperfed 
troops,  the  prince  ftruck  one  of  the  runaways  acrofs  the  face  with  his  fword. 
"  Rafcal !" — cried  he,  "  I  will  fet  a  mark  on  JQU  at  prefcnt,  that  I  may  hang 
*•  you  afterward."     Jd.  ibid. 

expreffed 
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exprefled  his  defire  of  being  firjl  put  In  a  condition  to  accom- 
]>lijh  the  defign  of  their  addrefs.  This  was  underftood  as  a 
demand  for  money  ;  but  the  commons  were  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  king's  connexions  with  France,  to  hazard 
their  monc-y  in  expectation  of  alliances  which  they  believed 
would  never  be  formed,  if  the  fupplies  were  granted  before- 
hand. Inftead  of  a  fupply,  they  therefore  voted  an  addrefs, 
in  which  "  they  befought  his  majefty  to  enter  into  a  league, 
"  offcnflvc^  and  defenjive,  with  the  States- General  of  the 
f  United  Provinces,  againft  the  growth  and  power  of  the 
fc  French  king,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanifh  Ne- 
**  therlands  ;  and  to  make  fuch  other  alliances  with  the 
"  confederates  as  mould  appear  fit  and  ufeful  for  that  end  6V* 
They  fupportcd  their  advice  with  arguments ;  and  con- 
cluded with  affuring  the  king,  that  when  he  mould  be  pleafed 
to  declare  fuch  an  alliance  in  parliament,  they  would  moft 
chearfully  fupport  his  meafures  with  plentiful  and  fpeedy 
fupplies.  Pretending  refentment  at  this  addrefs,  as  an  en- 
croachment on  his  prerogative,  Charles  made  an  angry 
fpeech  to  the  commons,  and  ordered  the  parliament  to  be 
adjourned. 

Had  the  king,  my  dear  Philip,  been  prompted  to  this 
meafure  (as  an  author,  no  wife  prejudiced  agahift  him,  very 
juftly  obferves)  by  a  real  jealoufy  of  his  prerogative,  it  might 
merit  fome  applaufc,  as  an  indication  of  vigour ;  but  when 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  motives  that  produced  it, 
when  we  know  that  it  proceeded  from  his  fecref  engage- 
ments with  France,  and  his  difappointment  in  not  obtaining 
a  large  fum  to  diffipate  upon  his  pleafures,  it  furniflies  a  new 
inftance  of  that  want  of  fincerity  which  difgraced  the  cha- 
racter of  Charles63.  When  he  thus  urged  the  commons  to 
ftrengthen  his  hands  for  war,  he  had  actually  fold  his  neu- 
trality to  France,  as  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  notice  ; 
and  had  he  obtained  the  fupply  required  for  that  end,  he 

6a.  Journals,  May  25,  1671.  63.  Macphcrfon,  HijL  Brit.  chap.  I. 
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would  no  doubt  have  found  expedients  to  fcreen  his  conduct, 
without  entering  into  war,  or  even  breaking  off  his  private 
correfpondence  with  Lewis.  But  to  make  an  off  en  five  and 
dtfenfrve  alliance  wirh  the  Confederates  the  condition  of  a 
fuppfy,  he  forefaw,  would  deprive  him  of  thefecret  fub(idyy 
and  throw  him  upon  the  mercy  of  his  commons,  whofe  con- 
fidence he  had  defervedly  loft,  and  whofe  fpirit  he  was  de- 
firous  to  fubdue.  Confidering  his  views,  and  the  engage- 
ments he  had  formed,  he  acted  with  prudence  i  but  both 
•were  unworthy  of  a  king  of  England, 

'While  Charles,  lolling  in  the  lap  of  pleafure,  or  wafting 
his  time  in  thoughtlefs  jollity,  was  thus  inglorioufly  facrifi- 
cing  the  honour  of  his  kingdom  and  the  interefts  of  Europe, 
In  confideration  of  a  contemptible  penfion  from  a  prince  to 
whom  he  might  have  given  law,  the  eyes  of  his  fubje£ts  were 
anxioufly  turned  toward  the  political  fituation  of  the  contend- 
ing powers,  and  the  events  of  the  campaign.  In  Spain, 
domeftic  faction  had  been  added  to  the  other  misfortunes  of 
a  kingdom  long  declining,  through  the  weaknefs  of  her 
councils,  and  the  general  corruption  of  her  people.  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  natural  fon  of  Philip  IV.  had  taken  arms 
againft  the  queen-regent,  and  advanced  toward  Madrid  ;  and, 
although,  difappointed  in  his  expectations  of  fupport,  he  re-» 
turned  to  SaragofTa,  fortune  feon  after  favoured  his  ambi- 
tion. The  young  king,  Charles  II.  efcaping  from  his  mo» 
ther,  ordered  her  to  be  (hut  up  in  a  convent  at  Toledo,  and 
declared  Don  John  prime  minifter.  But  the  hopes  enter* 
tained  of  his  abilities  were  not  anfwered  by  the  event.  The 
misfortunes  of  Spain  increafed  on  every  fide. 

In  Catalonia.  Monterey  was  defeated  ;  Bracamonte  loft  the 
battle  of  Forumina  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  and  Flanders, 
in  confcquence  of  the  capture  of  Valenciennes,  Cambray, 
and  St.  Omer,  was  laid  open  to  abfolute  conqueft.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  in  order  to  atone  for  his  defeat  at  Qaflel, 
fat  down  before  Char'eroy  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Drench  army,  under  marefchal  Luxembourg,  he  was  forged 

(Q 
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to  raife  the  fiege64.  William,  though  pofiefled  of  confider- 
able  talents  for  war,  was  inferior  to  this  experienced  general ; 
and  fcems  always  to  have  wanted  that  happy  combination 
of  genius  and  Ikili  which  is  neceflary  to  form  the  great  com- 
mander. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Charles  V.  duke  of  Lorrain,  who 
had  fucceeded  his  uncle  rather  in  the  title  than  in  the  terri- 
tory of  that  duchy,  commanded  a  body  of  the  allies.  The 
prince  of  Saxe-Eifmach,  at  the  head  of  another  army,  en- 
deavoured to  enter  Alface.  But  the  marefchal  de  Crequi, 
with  an  inferior  force,  defeated  the  views  of  the  duke  of 
Lorrain,  though  an  able  officer.  He  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  Mentz  ;  he  hindered  him  from  crofling  the  Maefe  j  he 
beat  up  his  pofts,  he  cut  off  his  convoys  ;  and  having  gained 
an  advantage  over  the  allies,  near  Cokerfberg,  he  clofed  the 
campaign  en  that  fide  with  the  taking  of  Friburg.  The  ba-* 
ron  de  Montclar,  who  defended  Alface,  was  no  lefs  fuccefs^- 
ful.  After  various  movements,  he  inclofed  the  troops  of  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Eifmach  within  his  own,  and  forced  them  to 
capitulate  near  Strafburg65.  The  king  of  Sweden,  however, 
was  not  equally  fortunate  with  his  iiluitrious  ally ;  he  had 
ftill  the  word  in  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  taking  of 
Elfeinbourg,  and  a  victory  gained  over  the  king  of  Denmark, 
liis  fleet  was  twice  defeated  by  the  Danes,  and  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  took  from  him  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Stettin  6S. 

During  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  Flanders, 
ferious  negociations  had  been  begun  between  Lewis  and  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  an  eventual  treaty 
was  actually  concluded  j  by  which  ali  differences  were  ad- 
jufted,  and  nothing  wanting  to  the  reiteration  of  peace,  but 
the  concurrence  of  their  refpe&ive  allies.  The  misfortunes 
pf  the  confederates,  and  the  fupine  indifference  of  England, 

64.  Pelifon,  torn.  iii.  65.  Id.  ibid.  Voltaire,  Siec/e,  chap  xii. 

(,'j.  Afcm.  dt  Lraniiezlurg, 
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feemed  to  render  peace  necefiary  to  them.  But  had  they 
been  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  (late  of  France,  they 
would  have  had  fewer  apprehenfions  from  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Though  victorious  in  the  field,  fhe  was  exhaufled 
at  home.  The  fuccefTes  which  had  rendered  her  the  terror 
of  her  neighbours,  had  already  deprived  her,  for  a  time,  of 
the  power  of  hurting  them.  But  the  ignorance  of  mankind 
continued  their  fears :  the  apprehenfions  of  Europe  remain- 
ed ;  and  Lewis  derived  more  glory  from  his  imaginary  than 
from  his  real  force. 

Thefe  apprehentions  were  very  great  in  England.  In  par- 
liament they  were  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of 
ambition  and  faction,  as  well  as  of  patriotifm ;  and  they 
awakened  dangerous  difcontents  among  the  people.  Mur- 
murs were  heard  from  all  ranks  of  men.  Willing  to  put  an 
end  to  diiTatisfa&ions  that  difturbed  his  repofe,  Charles 
made  a  new  attempt  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  people. 
His  brother's  bigoted  attachment  to  popery,  and  his  own 
unhappy  connections  with  France,  he  was  fenfible,  had  chief- 
ly occafioned  the  lofs  of  his  popularity.  To  afford  the  pro- 
fpect  of  a  Proteftant  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  and  procure  a 
general  peace  to  Europe,  could  not  therefore  failj  he  thought, 
of  quieting  the  minds  of  his  fubjects.  He  accordingly  en- 
couraged propofals  of  marriage  from  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
the  lady  Mary,  his  brothers  elded  daughter,  and  prefump- 
tive  heirefs  to  the  crown,  the  duke  of  York  having  then  no 
male  iflue,  and  the  king  no  legitimate  offspring.  By  fa 
tempting  a  match,  he  hoped  to  engage  the  prince  entirely  in 
his  interefts ;  and  to  fun£r.ify  with  William's  approbation, 
f«ch  a  peace  as  would  fatisfy  France,  and  tend  to  perpetuate 
his  own  connections  with  Lewis. 

William  came  over  to  England  at  the  clofe  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  motives  for  fuch  a  con- 
duel,  he  a£led  a  part  highly  deferving  of  applaufe,  whether 
we  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  prudence  or  delicacy.  He  re- 
fufed  to  enter  upon  bufmefs  before  he  had  been  introduced 

to 
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to  the  lady  Mary  •,  declaring  that,  as  he  placed  great  part  of 
his  happinefs  in  domcltic  fatisfaction,  no  confideration  of  in- 
tereft  or  policy  could  ever  induce  him  to  marry  a  perfoti 
who  was  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  him.  The  lady  Mary, 
whom  he  found  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  very~  amiable 
both  in  mind  and  perfon,  exceeded  his  higheft  hopes  ;  but 
he  ftill  refufed  to  concert  any  meafures  for  the  general  peace, 
until  his  marriage  (hould  be  concluded.  His  allies,  who,  as 
things  flood,  were  likely  to  have  hard  terms,  would  other- 
wife,  he  faid,  be  apt  to  fufpeft  that  he  had  made  this  match 
at  their  coft.  "  And  I  am  determined,"  addded  he,  "  k  {hall 
"  never  be  faid,  that  I  fold  my  honour  for  a  wife  fr?  T» 
Charles,  who  affected  to  fmile  at  thefe  punctilios,  perfifted 
in  his  resolution  of  making  the  peace  precede  the  marriage  ; 
but  finding  the  prince  inflexible,  he  at  lad  confemed  to  the 
nuptials,  which  were  celebrated  at  St.  James's,  to  the  inex- 
preflible  joy  of  the  nation. 

This  matrimonial  alliance  gave  great  ahrm  to  the  king  of 
France.  A  junction  of  England  with  the  confederates,  he 
concluded,  would  be  the  immediate  confequence  of  fo  im- 
portant a  ftep,  taken  not  only  without  his  confent,  but  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  participation.  Charles,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  quiet  his  apprchenfions,  by  adjourning  the  par- 
liament from  the  third  of  December  to  the  fourth  of  nevt 
April  ;  a  term  late  for  granting  fupplies,  or  forming  prepa- 
rations for  war68.  In  the  mean  time  the  king,  the  prince 
of  Orange,  the  lord-treafurer  Danby,  and  fir  William  Tem- 
ple, held  confutations  relative  to  a  general  peace  ;  and  tlie 
earl  of  Feverfliam  was  difpatched  to  France  with  condi- 
tions fufficiently  favourable  to  the  allies^  and  yet  not  d 

nourable  to  Lewis. 

\ 

Two  days  only  were  allowed  the  French  monarch  for  the 
acceptance  or  refufal  of  the  peace,  and  the  Englifh  a<. 
fador  had  no  power  to  negociate.     But  he  was  prevailed  un 
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to  flay  feme  days  longer,  and  returned  at  laft  without 
any  pofitive  anfwer.  "  My  ambafTador  at  London,"  faid 
Lewis,  "  mall  have  full  powers  to  finim  the  treaty  to  the 
"  fatisfa&ion  of  the  king.  And  I  hope  my  brother  will  not 
"  break  with  me  for  one  or  two  towns 6 V  The  French 
ambaffudor  declared,  that  he  had  leave  to  yield  all  the 
towns  required,  except  Tournay ;  and  even  to  treat  of 
iome  equivalent  for  that,  if  the  king  thought  fit.  Charles 
•was  foftened  by  the  moderation  of  Lewis.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  given  vigour  to  the  Englifh  councils, 
March  o-  was  gone  »  an(^  delay  fucceeded  delay  in  the  nego- 
A  D.  1678.  ciations,  untii  the  French  monarch,  having  taken 
the  field  early,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Ghent  and  Ypres, 
after  having  threatened  Ivlons  and  Namur  7°. 

Thefe  conquefts,  which  completed  the  triumph  of  France, 
filled  the  Dutch  with  terror,  and  the  Englifh  with  indigna- 
tion. But  Lewis  managed  matters  fo  artfully  in  both  nations, 
that  neither  proved  a  bar  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  Through 
his  intrigues  with  the  remains  of  the  Loveftein  party-in  Hol- 
land, he  increafed  the  general  defire  of  peace,  by  awakening 
a  jealoufy  of  the  defigns  of  the  prince  of  Orang?  on  account 
of  his  eagernefs  for  continuing  the  war.  In  England,  he  not 
only  maintained  his  connexions  with  Charles,  but  gained  to 
his  intereft  many  of  the  popular  members  in  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  who  were  lefs  afraid  of  the  conqueft  of  Flanders 
than  of  trufting  the  king  with  an  army  to  defend  it.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  ardour  of  the  people  of  England  for  war, 
that  both  the  king  and  parliament  were  obliged  to  give  way 
to  it.  An  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  Europe,  was  completed  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  part 
of  it  was  fent  over,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  fecure 
Oftend.  Meanwhile  Charles,  in  confideration  of  the  fum  of 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  fecretly  engaged  to  difband 

69.  Temple1 1  Mem.  part  ii.  chap.  ill.  70.  Id.  ibid.     Voltaire,  Siecle, 
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his  army,  ami  to  permit  Lewis  to  make  his  own  terms  with 
the  confederates  ;  and  the  commons  alfo,  fwayed  by  French 
influence,  but  ignorant  of  the  king's  engagements,  and  evert 
defirous  to  thwart  his  meafures,  voted  that  the  army  mould 
be  dilbanded  7I  !  Bafenefs  fo  complicated,  in  men  of  the  mod 
exalted  ftations,  makes  us  almoft  hate  human  nature,  and 
the  generous  mind,  in  contemplating  fuch  a  motley  groupe, 
without  regard  to  impofmg  names,  beholds  with  equal  in- 
dignation the  penfioned  king  and  the  hireling  patriot  7i. 

Having  nothing  now  to  dread  from  the  only  two  powers 
that  could  fet  bounds  to  his  empire,  Lewis  aftumed  the  ftyle 
of  a  conqueror ;  and,  inftead  of  yielding  to  the  terms  offered 
by  Charles,  he  himfelf  dictated  the  articles  of  a  peace, 
which,  by  placing  all  the  barrier  towns  of  Flanders  in  his 
hands,  left  that  country  open  to  his  future  inroads.  This 
imperious  proceeding,  and  other  aggravating  circumftancec, 
occafioned  great  murmurs  in  England,  and  the  king  feemed 
at  length  difpofed  to  enter  heartily  into  the  war.  But  the 
confederates  had  been  too  often  deceived,  to  truft  any  longer 
to  the  fluctuating  counfels  of  Charles.  Negotiations  for  a 
general  peace  advanced  toward  a  conclufion  at  Nimeguen  j 
and  as  the  emperor  and  Spain,  though  leaft  able  to  continue 
the  war,  feemed  refolved  to  ftand  out,  Van  Beverning,  the 

71.  Ttmplti  Mem.  part  ii.  ch;ip    iii.      Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  157.  159. 

72.  That  fome  of  the  popular  members  in  both  houfes  of  parliament  re- 
ceived money  from  the  court  of  France,  is  a  tru:h  t"o  notorious  to  be  denied, 
though  painful  to  relate.     An  j  to  fay  they  abetted  no  meafurc,  which  they 
did  not  bi.'hive  to  be  for  the  good  of  their  country,  is  but  a  poor  apology  for 
thj'r  \viiai'tjr.     A  fenator  who  can  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  hrihc,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  readily  perfuadc  himfelf  of  the  redlitudc  of  any  meafure,  for 
the  fupjv.ii  t  cf  which  that  bribe  is  offered      Of  this  lord  Ruflel  feems  to  have, 
been  fully  convinced;  for  although  willing  to  co-operate  with  France,  in 
order  to  prevent  Charles  II.  from  becomi  .g  abfolute,  (a»  foon   a:>  informed 
that  Lewis  XIV.  bejran  to  difcovcr  that  fuch  a  change  in  the  Engliih  govern- 
ment would  be  againtlhis  interefl)he  was  ilartled  wlu-n  told  by  Ban  lion,  that 
he  had  "  a  conf.derabls;  fum  to  di. tribute  in  parliament  to  obitru&  the  vote  of 
"  fupply," — "  1  fhould  be  fbrry,"  faid  he,  '•  to  have  any  tcmmunicatien  with, 
*'  men  who  can  bc^w'W  by  ir.anfy."     j^u-  •_  •  t  •   .  .  __ .  ;KI. 

Dutch 
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Dutch  ambaflador,  more  prudently  than  honourably,  figned 
a  feparate  treaty  with  France  ".  That  treaty,  which  oc- 
cafioned  much  clamour  among  the  confederates,-  was  ratified 
by  the  States  j  and  all  the  other  powers  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  accept  the  terms  prefcribed  by  the  French  rnonarch. 

The  principal  of  thefe  terms  were,  That  Lewis,  befide 
Franche-ComptCj  which  he  had  twice  conquered,  {hould 
r«tain  pofleffion  of  Gambray,  Aire,  St.  Omer,  Valen- 
ciennes, Tournay,  Ypres,  Bouchain,  Caflel,  Gharlemonty 
and  other  places  -,  that  he  (hould  reftore  Maeftricht  to  the 
States,  the  only  place  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces 
which  he  now  retained  ;  that  Spain  mould  be  again  put  in 
poflefiion  of  Charleroy,  Oudenarde^  Aeth,  Ghent,  and  Lim~ 
bourg ;  that  the  empreror  {hould  give  up  Fribourg  to  France,- 
and  retain  Philip  fbu-rg  j  thai  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
fhould  reftore  to  Sweden  his  conquefts  in  Pomerania,  and 
that  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  mould  remain  in  full  force  over 
Germany  and  the  North 74.  The  duke  of  Lorrain  was  the 
only  prince  who  refufed  to  be  included  in  the  peace  of  Ni- 
meguen  :  he  chofe  rather  to  become  a  foldier  of  fortune,  and 
to  command  the  imperial  armies,  than  to  accept  his  domi- 
nions on  the  conditions  propofed  by  Lewis. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  fo  much  enraged  at  this  peace,' 
that  he  took  a  very  unwarrantable  ftep  to  break  it.  He  at- 
tacked the  quarters  of  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  at  St.  Denis 
near  Mons,  after  the  treaty  was  figned,  and  when  the  duke 
f  epofed  on  the  faith  of  it,  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  the  whole 
French  army  75.  But  he  gained  no  decided  advantage ;  and 
this  bold  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  if  not:  of  thofe 
of  nations,  was  attended  with  no  other  confequence  than  the 
lofs  of  many  lives  on  both  fides. 

The  king  of  Eng'and  aifo,  difgufted  with  Lewis,  and 
afhamed  of  having  been  fo  long  the  tool  of  a  monarch  to 

73.  Templet  Mem.  part  ii.  chap.  iii.  74.  Huinault,  30.1678. 

Mem.  de  Brandenburg.     Voltaire,  Siecle,  chap.  xiiL 
75.  Voltaire,  ubi  fup.     Burnet,  book  iii. 
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whofe  ambition  he  might  have  given  law,  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  States  to  difavow  their  ambafliidor,  and  refufe 
to  ratify  the  peace.  Bat  the  Dutch  had  made  too  good  terms 
for  themfelves  to  think  of  immediately  renewing  the  war  > 
and  Charles,  though  denied  the  ilipulated  bribe  for  his  igno- 
minious neutrality,  foon  returned  to  his  former  connexions 
with  France  7°. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  Lewis  XIV.  highly  exalted 
above  every  other  European  potentate.  He  had  greatly  ex- 
tended his  dominions,  in  defiance  of  a  powerful  confederacy ; 
and  he  had  fecured  very  important  conquefts,  by  treaty.  His 
minifters,  in  negociating,  had  appeared  as  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  other  nations,  as  his  generals  in  the  field.  He  had 
given  law  to  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  empire  :  his  arms  had 
humbled  his  moft  formidable  neighbours,  and  his  ambition 
threatened  the  independency  of  all.  The  farther  progrefs  of 
that  ambition  we  (hall  afterward  have  occafion  to  trace.  In 
the  mean  time  we  muft  carry  forward  the  domeftic  hiftory 
of  Great  Britain. 

76.  Dalrymple's  Append, 
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ENGLAND,  from  the  Popi/i  Plot,  in  1678,  to  the  Death  of 
CHARLES  II.  -with  a  retrofpeftive  P tew  of  the  Affairs  of  SCOT- 
LAND. 

NOTWITHSTANDING    the     feeming    eagernefs    of 

Charles  II.  for  war,  toward  the  conclufion  of  the  peace 

of  Nimeguen,  he  was  never  believed  to  be  fincere.  So  utterly 

had  he  loft  the  confidence  of  his  people,  that  his  beft  mea- 

fures  were  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  bad  motives  :  nay,  the 

more  popular  any  meafure  appeared,  the  more  it  was  fuf- 

pe&ed  of  fome  dangerous  purpofe.     A  general  terror  pre- 

VOL.  IV.  G  vailed 
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vailed  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power  :  dark  furmifes  were 
propagated;  and  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  France,  were  juflly  confidered  as  the  great  enemies 
of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation. 

Thefe  apprehenfions,  inflamed  by  the  violence  of  faction, 
and  turned  upon  a  particular  object  by  the  forgeries  of  artful 
men,  gave  birth  to  the  famous  impoflure  known  by  the 
name  of  the  POPISH  PLOT;  the  moft  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  frenzy  and  delufion  that  ever  diilracted  an  unhappy 
people.  But  before  we  enter  on  that  myfterious  bufinefs,  I 
mull  carry  forward  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  with  which  it 
was  intimately  connected. 

Soon  after  the  fuppreflion  of  the  infurreftion  in  the  Weft 

of  Scotland,  in  1666,  and  the  fevere  punifhment 
A.  D.  1667. 

of  the  fanatical  infurgents,  the  king  was  advifed 

to  try  milder  methods  for  bringing  the  people  over  to  epif- 
copacy.  With  this  view,  he  entrusted  the  government  to 
the  earl  of  Tweedale,  and  fir  Robert  Murray,  men  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  In  order  to  compofe  the  religious 
differences,  which  flill  ran  high,  thefe  minifters  adopted  a 
fcheme  of  comprehension  ;  by  which  it  was  propofed  to  dimi- 
nim  the  authority  of  the  bimops,  to  abolim  their  negative  voice 

in  the  ecclefiaflical  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little 
A.  D.  1668.  . 

more  than  the  right  or  precedency  among  the  rrei- 

byters  '.  But  this  fcheme  alarmed  the  jealoufy  of  the  zealous 
teachers  of  thofe  times.  They  chofe  rather  to  deliver  their 
wild  harangues,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  conventicles 
in  woods  and  mountains,  than  have  any  communication 
with  antichridian  inflitutions,  which  they  efleemed  danger- 
ous and  criminal.  "  Touch  not  '  tafle  not  !  handle  not  !" 
was  their  common  cry  ;  and  die  king's  miniflers,  perceiv- 
ing that  advances  to  fuch  men  could  only  ferve  to  debafe  the 
dignity  of  government,  by  being  contemptuoufly  rejeded, 
gave  up  the  project  of  comprcbe»Jiont  and  adopted  that  of 
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In  the  profecution  of  this  new  fcheme,  they  proceeded 
with  great  temper  and  judgment.  Some  of  the 
moft  enlightened  of  the  Prefbyterian  teachers 
were  fettled  in  vacant  churches,  without  being  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  eftablifhed  religion ;  and  falaries  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  were  offered  to  the  reft,  till  they  fhould  be 
otherwife  provided  for,  on  condition  that  they  behaved  them- 
felves  with  decency  and  moderation.  This  offer  was  univer- 
fally  rejected,  as  the  king's  bribe  for  filence ;  and  thofe 
teachers  who  were  fettled  in  the  vacant  churches  foon  found 
their  popularity  decline,  wlien  they  delivered  only  the  fimple 
doctrines  of  Chriftianity.  By  ceafing  to  rail  againft  the 
church  and  (late,  called  preaching  to  the  tlmcs^  they  got  the 
name  of  dumb  dogs,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  afraid  to  bark2. 
The  churches  were  again  deferted,  for  the  more  vehement 
and  inflammatory  difcourfes  of  the  field :  preachers  and  con- 
venticles multiplied  daily  in  the  Wefl ;  where  the  people,  as 
formerly,  came  armed  to  their  places  of  worfhip. 

When  this  fanaticifm  was  at  its  height,  Lauderdale  was 
appointed  commifiioner  to  the  Scottifh  parliament,  which 
met  on  the  iQth  of  October.  The  zealous  Prefbyterians, 
the  chief  aflertors  cf  liberty,  were  unable  to  oppofe  the 
meafures  of  the  court ;  fo  that  the  tide  ran  flrongly  toward 
monarchy,  if  not  defpotifm.  By  one  ad  it  was  declared, 
That  the  right  of  governing  the  church  was  inherent  in  the 
king;  and  by  another,  the  number  of  the  militia  (eftablifhed 
by  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  about  two  years  before) 
was  fettled  at  twenty-two  thoufand  men  ;  who  were  to  be 
conftantly  armed,  regularly  difciplined,  and  held  in  readinefs 
to  march  to  any  part  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  where  their 
fervice  might  be  required,  for  the  fupport  of  his  authority, 
power,  or  greatnefs3.  Thus  was  Charles  invefted  with  abfo-. 
lute  iway  in  Scotland,  and  even  furnifhed  with  the  means 

2.  Jd.  ibid.  3.  Burnct.  ubi  fup. 
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of  becoming  formidable  to  his  Englifti  fubje&s,  whofe  liber- 
ties he  wifhed  to  fubdue. 

A  fevere  aft  againft  conventicles  followed  thefe  arbitrary 
laws,  on  which  Lauderdale  highly  valued  him felf^ 

A»  D«  lo*o« 

and  which  induced  the  king  to  make  him  fole 
minifter  for  Scotland.  Ruinous  fines  were  impofed  on  the 
Prefbyterians,  who  met  to  worfhip  in  houfes,  and  field 
preachers  and  their  hearers  were  to  be  punimed  with  death. 
But  laws  that  are  too  fevere  defeat  their  own  end.  The 
rigours  exercifed  againft  conventicles  in  Scotland,  inftead 
of  breaking  the  fpirit  of  the  fanatics,  ferved  only  to  render 
them  more  obftinate  ;  to  increafe  the  fervour  of  their  zeal, 
to  bind  them  more  clofely  together,  and  to  inflame  them 
againft  the  eftablifhed  religion.  The  commonalty  every 
where  in  the  low  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  weftern 
counties,  frequented  conventicles  without  referve  j  and  al- 
though the  gentry  themfelves  feldom  vifited  thofe  illegal 
places  of  worfhip,  they  took  no  meafures  to  reprefs  that 
irregularity  in  their  inferiors,  whofe  liberty  they  feemed  to 
envy.  In  order  to  prevent  this  connivance,  a 
bond  or  contract  was  tendered  to  the  landlords  in 
the  Weft,  by  vv'hich  they  were  to  engage  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  their  tenants  ;  and  in  cafe  any  tenant  frequent-* 
ed  a  conventicle,  the  landlord  was  to  fubjeft  himfelf  to  the 
fame  fine  that  could  by  law  be  exacted  from  the  offender  4. 

But  it  was  ridiculous  to  give  fand-Hon  to  laws  by  voluntary 
contracts ;  it  was  iniquitous  to  make  one  man  anfwerable 
for  the  conduct  of  another,  and  it  was  illegal  to  impofe  fuch 
hard  conditions  upon  men  who  had  no  way  offended  s.  For 
thefe  reafons  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry  refufed  to  fign 
the  bonds  required ;  and  Lauderdale,  enraged  at  fuch  firm- 
nefs,  endeavoured  to  break  their  fpirit  by  an  expedient  truly 
tyrannical.  Becaufe  the  weftern  counties  abounded  in  cou- 

4.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  5«  Hume,  vol.  viii. 
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vcnticles,  though  otherwife  in  a  ftate  of  profound  peace,  he 
pretended  that  they  were  in  a  ftate  of  a£tual  rebellion.  He 
made  therefore  an  agreement  with  fome  Highland  chiefs  co 
call  out  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand ; 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  guards,  and  the  militia  of  An- 
gus, were  fent  to  live  at  free  quarter  upon  the  lands  of  fuch 
gentlemen  as  had  rejected  the  bonds. 

As  the  weftern  counties  were  the  mod  populous,  and  the 
inoft  induftrious  in  Scotland,  and  the  Highlanders  the  men 
leaft  civilized,  it  is  more  eafy  to  imagine  than  to  defcribe  the 
havoc  that  enfued.  An  army  of  barbarians,  trained  up  in 
rapine  and  violence,  unaccuftomed  to  difcipline,  and  averfe 
from  the  reftraints  of  law,  was  let  loofe  among  a  fet  of  peo- 
ple, whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as  the  enemies  of  their 
prince  and  their  religion.  Nothing  efcaped  their  ravenous 
hands :  neither  age,  nor  fex,  nor  innocence,  afforded  pro- 
tection. And  left  the  cry  of  an  opprefTed  people  mould 
reach  the  throne,  the  council  forbade,  under  fevere  penalties, 
all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  leave  the 
Kingdom  6. 

Notwithstanding  this  fevere  edict:,  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
with  ten  other  noblemen,  and  about  fifty  gentlemen  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  went  to  London,  and  laid  their  complaints  before 
the  king.  Charles  was  {hocked  at  their  narrative,  but  he 
took  no  efFe&ual  means  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which 
they  complained.  "  According  to  your  reprefentation," 
faid  he,  "  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad  things 
"  in  the  government  of  Scotland  ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he 
<{  has,  in  any  thing,  acled  contrary  to  my  intereft."  What 
muft  the  intercfts  of  a  king  be,  when  they  are  unconnected 
with  the  welfare  of  his  people  ! 

Meanwhile  Lauderdale  ordered  home  the  Highlanders ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  the  diflatisfied  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  he  fummoned  a  convention  of  cftates 

6.  Furnet,  vol.  i:« 
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at  Edinburgh.  And  this  aflembly,  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of 
the  nation,  fent  up  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  approving  of  Lau- 
derdale's  government.  But  as  the  means  by  which  that  ad- 
^drefs  was  procured  were  well  known,  it  ferved  only  to  render 
both  the  king  and  his  minifter  more  odious  in  Scotland,  and 
to  fpread  univerfal  alarm  in  England ;  where  all  men  con- 
cluded, that  as,  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  very  voice 
of  liberty  was  totally  fupprefTed,  and  grievances  fo  rivetted, 
that  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  mention  them,  every 
thing  was  to  be  feared  from  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of 
Charles.  If,  by  a  Proteftant  church,  perfecution  could  be 
carried  to  fuch  extremes,  'what,  it  was  afked,  might  not  be 
dreaded  from  the  violence  of  popery,  with  which  the  king- 
dom was  threatened?  — and  what  from  the  full  eftablifhment 
of  abfolute  power,  if  its  approaches  were  fo  tyrannical? — 
Such  were  the  reafonings  of  men,  and  fuch  their  apprehen- 
fions  in  England,  when  the  rumour  of  a  popifh  plot  threw 
the  whole  nation  into  a  panic. 

The  chief  actor  in  this  horrid  impoflure,  which  occafioned 
the  lofs  of  much  innocent  blood,  was  a  needy  adventurer, 
named  Titus  Gates,  one  of  the  moft  profligate  of  mankind. 
Being  bred  to  the  church,  he  obtained  a  fmall  living,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  a  proferution  for 
perjury.  He  was  afterward  chaplain  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  but  was  difmiflcd  for  an  unnatural  crime  7.  In  his  ne- 
cefiity,  he  came  to  London,  the  former  fcene  of  his  debauch- 
eries, where  he  got  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tongue,  a  city 
divine,  who  for  fome  time  fed  and  clothed  him.  Tongue 
himfelf  was  no  perfect  character,  being  a  man  of  a  credul- 
ous temper,  and  of  an  intriguing  difpofition.  A  lover  of 
mifchief  to  fpread  fcandal  was  his  chief  amufement,  and  to 
propagate  the  rumour  of  plots  his  higheft  delight.  By  his 
advice,  Gates,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  bold  impudent  fellow, 
agreed  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  Romifh  communion,  in 
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order  to  difcover  the  defigns  of  the  Catholics  connected  with 
the  Englifh  court ;  to  go  beyond  fea,  and  to  enter  into  the 
fociety  of  the  Jefuits.  All  thefe  directions  Gates  implicitly 
followed.  He  became  a  papifl  ;  vifited  different  parts  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  refided  feme  time  in  a  feminary  of  Je- 
fuits at  St.  Omers ;  but  was  at  laft  difmifled  on  account  of 
bad  behaviour,  by  that  politic  body,  who  never  feem  to  have 
trufted  him  with  any  of  their  fecrets  8. 

Gates,  however,  fetting  his  wicked  imagination  at  work, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  materials,  returned  to  England 
burning  with  refentment  againft  the  Jefuits,  and  with  a  full 
refolution  of  forming  the  flory  of  a  popifh  plot.  This  he 
accompliflied  in  conjunction  with  his  patron  Dr.  Tongue  ; 
and  one  Kirby,  a  chemift,  and  Tongue's  friend,  was  em- 
pioyed  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  king.  Charles 
made  light  of  the  matter,  but  defired  to  fee  Dr.  Tongue ; 
who  delivered  into  Ins  hands  a  narrative,  confiding  of  forty- 
three  articles,  of  a  confpiracy  to  murder  his  majefty,  to  fub- 
vert  the  government,  and  to  re-eftablifh  the  catholic  faith  in 
England.  The  king,  having  haftily  glanced  over  the  paper, 
ordered  him  to  carry  it  to  the  lord-treafurer  Danby,  who 
treated  the  information  more  ferioufly  than  it  feemed  to  de- 
ferve.  Yet  the  plot,  after  all,  would  have  funk  into  obli- 
vion, on  account  of  the  king's  difregard  to  a  tale  accom- 
panied with  fuch  incredible  circumftances,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  artful  contrivance  of  the  importers,  that  gave  to  the 
whole  a  degree  of  importance  of  which  it  was  unworthy. 

Tongue,  who  was  continually  plying  the  king  with  frelh 
information,  acquainted  the  lord-treafurer,  by  letter,  that  a 
packet,  written  by  Jefuits,  concerning  the  plot,  and  directed 
to  Bedingfield,  confeflbr  to  the  duke  of  York,  would  fodn  be 
delivered.  Danby,  who  was  then  in  Oxfordfliirc,  haflened 
to  court  j  but  before  his  arrival,  Bedingfield  had  carried  the 

8.  Burna,   u'>i   Cup.      Sec  alfo  D^tys   Mem.       Eclvvd,    Kcanet,    a:  d 
Jam:.;  II.   1078. 
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letters  to  the  duke,  protefting  that  he  did  not  know  what 
they  meant,  and  that  they  were  not  the  hand-writing  of  the 
perfons  whofe  names  they  bore.  The  duke  carried  them  to 
the  king ;  who  was  farther  confirmed,  by  this  incident,  in 
his  belief  of  an  impofture,  and  of  the  propriety  of  treating 
it  with  contempt.  But  the  duke,  anxious  to  clear  his  con- 
feflbr  and  the  followers  of  his  religion  from  fuch  an  horrid 
accufation,  inGfted  on  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  pretended 
confpiracy  before  the  council.  The  council  fat  upon  the  bu- 
fmefs :  Kirby,  Tongue,  and  Dates,  were  brought  before 
them )  and  although  the  narrative  of  the  latter  was  impro- 
bable, confufed,  and  comradi&ory,  the  plot  made  a  great 
noife,  and  obtained  fuch  univerfal  credit,  that  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  a  crime  to  difbelieve  it. 

The  fubftanceof  Oatta  s  evidence  was,  That  he  had  been 
privy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  many  confutations 
among  the  Jefuits  for  the  aflaflination  of  Charles  II.  who, 
they  faid,  had  deceived  them  ;  that  Grove  and  Pickering, 
the  one  an  ordained  Jefuit,  the  other  a  lay  brother,  were  at 
firft  appointed  to  {hoot  the  king,  but  that  it  had  afterward 
been  refolved  to  take  him  offby  poifon,  by  bribing  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen's  phyfician,  and  a  papift ;  that  many 
Jefuits  had  gone  into  Scotland,  in  difguife,  to  diftract  the 
government  of  that  kingdom,  by  preaching  fedition  in  the 
field  conventicles  ;  that  he  himfelf  had  affifled  at  a  confulta- 
tion  of  Jefuits  in  London,  where  it  was  refolved  to  difpatch 
the  king  by  the  dagger,  by  (hooting,  or  by  poifon  ;  and  that, 
•when  he  was  bufy  in  collecting  evidence  for  a  full  difcovery, 
he  was  fufpecled,  and  obliged  to  feparate  himfelf  from  them, 
in  order  to  fave  his  own  life  9. 

The  letters  fent  to  Bedingfield  were  produced,  in  fupport 
of  this  evidence  ;  and  although  they  bore  as  evident  marks 
of  forgery  as  the  narrative  of  impofture,  the  council  iflued 
orders  for  feizing  fuch  accufed  perfons  as  were  then  in  Lon« 

9.  Burner,  &c.  ubif:pnt.     Secalfo  Oates's  Nano'lve. 
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don.  Sir  George  Wakeman  was  accordingly  apprehended, 
together  with  Coleman,  late  fecretary  to  the  duchefs  of 
York ;  Langhorne,  ?n  eminent  barrifter  at  law,  and  eight 
Jefuits,  among  whom  was  Pickering  i:>.  Thefe  fteps  of  the 
council  ftill  farther  alarmed  the  nation :  the  city  was  all  in 
an  uproar ;  and  apprehenfion  and  terror  every  where  pre- 
vailing^  the  moft  abfurd  fictions  were  received  as  certain 
fafts. 

But  this  ferment  would  probably  have  fubfided,  and  time 
might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  fo  as  to  difcern 
the  impofture,  had  it  not  been  for  certain  collateral  circum- 
ftances,  which  put  the  reality  of  a  popifh  plot  beyond  dif- 
pute,  in  the  opinion  of  molt  men.  An  order  had  been  given, 
by  the  lord-treafurer,  to  leize  Coleman's  papers.  Among 
thefe  were  found  fome  copies  of  letters  to  father  la  Chaife, 
the  French  king's  confeflbr,  to  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Bruf- 
fels,  and  to  other  Catholics  abroad  ;  and  as  Coleman  was  a 
weak  man,  and  a  wild  enthufiall  in  the  Romifti  faith,  he  had 
infmuated  many  extraordinary  things  to  his  correfpondents, 
in  a  myfterious  language,  concerning  the  converfion  of  the 
three  Britim  kingdoms,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  Proteflant 
religion,  which  he  termed  peftilent  herefy.  He  founded  his 
hopes  on  the  zeal  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  fpoke  in  obfcurc 
terms  of  aids  from  abroad,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  what 
he  denominated  a  glorious  work  ll. 

Thefe  indefinite  expreffions,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  men's 
minds,  were  believed  to  point  diftinc~tly  at  all  the  crimes  in 
Oates's  narrative  ;  and  as  Coleman's  letters  for  the  lait  two 
years,  which  were  fuppofed  to  contain  the  unfolding  of  the 
whole  plot,  had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  way  before  the 
others  were  feized,  full  play  was  left  for  imagination.  An- 
other incident  completed  the  general  delufion,  and  rendered 
the  prejudices  of  the  nation  incurable.  This  was  the  murder 
of  fir  Edmondfbury  Godfrey,  an  aclive  jullite  of  the  peace, 

10.  Id.  ibid.  it.  Coltmons Ltttcrs. 
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who  had  taken  the  depofition  of  Gates  relative  to  his  firft 
narrative.  He  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  near  Primrofe  Hill, 
between  London  and  Hampftead,  with  his  fword  thruft 
through  his  body,  his  money  in  his  pocket,  and  the  rings  on 
his  fingers.  From  thefe  laft  circumflances  it  was  inferred, 
that  his  death  had  not  been  the  adl  of  robbers  :  it  was  there- 
fore univerfaaly  afcribed  to  the  refentment  of  the  Catholics  ; 
though  it  appears,  that  he  had  always  lived  on  a  good  foot- 
ing with  that  fe6r.,  and  was  even  intimate  with  Coleman  at 
the  time  that  he  tookOates's  evidence  1T. 

All  pofllble  advantage,  however,  was  taken  of  this  inci- 
dent, in  order  to  inflame  the  popular  phrenzy.  The  dead 
body  of  Godfrey  was  expofed  to  view  for  two  whole  days  : 
the  people  in  multitudes  crouded  around  it ;  and  every  one 
was  rouftdto  a  degree  of  rage  approaching  madnefs,  as  well 
by  the  mutual  contagion  of  fentiments,  as  by  the  moving 
fpeetacle.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
parade  :  the  corpfe  was  conduced  through  the  chief  ftreets 
of  the  city  •>  feventy-two  clergymen  walked  before,  and  above 
a  thoufand  perfons  of  diftinflion  concluded  the  proceffion 
behind  I3.  To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot, ,  was  now  to  be 
reputed  an  accomplice ;  to  hefitate,  was  criminal.  All  par- 
ties concurred  in  the  delufion,  except  the  unfortunate  Ca- 
tholics; who,  though  confcious  of  their  own  innocence, 
began  to  be  afraid  of  a  maflacre  fimilar  to  that  of  which 
they  were  accufed.  But  their  terror  did  not  diminifh  that 
of  others.  Invafions  from  abroad,  infurrec~tions  at  home, 
conflagrations,  and  even  poifonings,  were  apprehended.  Men 
looked  with  wild  anxiety  at  one  another,  as  if  every  inter- 
view had  been  the  laft.  The  bufinefs  of  life  was  at  a  (land  : 
all  was  panic,  clamour,  and  confufion,  which  fpread  from 
the  capital  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  reafon,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  a  philofophical  hiftorian,  could  no  more  be  heard, 
in  the  prefent  agitation  of  the  human  mind,  than  a  whifper 
in  the  mid  ft  of  the  moft  violent  hurricane  I4. 

il.   Burnet,  vol.  ii.  13.  North.  14.  Hume,  vol  viii. 
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During  this  national  ferment  the  parliament  was  aflembled; 
and  the  earl  of  Danby,  \vho  hnted  the  Catholics,  who  court- 
ed popularity,  and  perhaps  hoped  that  the  king  would  be 
more  cordially  beloved  by  the  nation,  if  his  life  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  Jefuits,  opened  the  ftory  of 
the  plot  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  Charles,  who  wifhed  to  keep 
the  whole  matter  from  the  parliament,  was  extremely  dif- 
pleafed  with  this  temerity,  and  faid  to  his  minifler,  "  You 
"  will  find,  though  you  do  not  believe  it,  that  you  have 
"  given  the  parliament  a  handle  to  ruin  yourfelf,  as  well  as 
4<  to  difturb  all  my  affairs :  and  you  will  certainly  live  to  re- 
"  pent  it!"  Danby  had  afterward  fufficient  reafon  to  revere 
the  fagacity  of  his  mafter. 

The  cry  of  the  plot  was  immediately  echoed  from  the  up- 
per to  the  lower  houfe.  The  authority  of  parliament  gave 
fan&ion  to  that  fury  with  which  the  people  were  already 
animated.  The  commons  voted  an  addrefs  for  a  folemn  faft, 
and  a  form  of  prayer  was  framed  for  that  occafion.  Gates 
•was  brought  before  them ;  and  finding  that  even  the  fem- 
blance  of  truth  was  no  longer  neceflary  to  gain  credit  to  his 
fictions,  he  made  a  bolder  publication  of  his  narrative  at  the 
bar  of  the  houfe,  adding  many  new  and  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances.  The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  were,  That  the 
pope,  having  refumed  the  fovereignty  of  England,  on  account 
of  the  herefy  of  prince  and  people,  had  thought  proper  to 
delegate  the  fupreme  power  to  the  fociety  of  Jefuits ;  and 
that  de  Oliva,  general  of  that  order,  in  confequence  of  the 
papal  grant,  had  fupplied  all  the  principal  offices,  both  civil 
and  military,  with  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  many 
of  whom  he  named.  On  this  ridiculous  evidence,  the  earl 
of  Powis,  with  the  lords  Stafford,  Arundel,  Peters,  and 
Bellafis,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  foon  after  im- 
peached for  high  treafon  :  and  both  houfes  voted,  without 
one  diflcnting  voice,  "  That  there  has  been,  and  ftill  is,  a 
"  damnable  and  hellljh  plot,  contrived  and  carried  on  by  pa-  • 

•'  pifls, 
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"  pifts,  for  murdering  the  king,  fubverting  the  government^ 
^  and  deflroying  the  Proteftant  religion  IS !" 

Encouraged  by  this  declaration,  new  informers  appeared. 
Coleman  and  a  number  of  other  Catholics  were  brought  to 
trial,  whofe  only  guilt  appeared  to.  be  that  of  their  religion. 
But  they  were  already  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
The  witnefies  in  their  favour  were  ready  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  ;  and  the  jury,  and  even  the  judges,  difcovered  ftrong 
fymptoms  of  prejudice  againft  them.  Little  juftice  could 
be  expected  from  fuch  a  tribunal.  Many  of  thofe  unhappy 
jnen  died  with  great  firmnefs,  and  all  protefling  their  inno- 
cence to  the  laft16  ;  yet  thefe  folemn  teftimonies,  after  all 
hopes  of  life  had  failed,  could  not  awaken  compaffion  for 
their  fate  in  the  breaft  of  a  fingle  fpectator.  They  were  ex- 
ecuted amid  the  fhouts  of  the  deluded  populace,  who  feemed 
to  enjoy  their  fufFerings. 

From  the  fuppofed  cpnfpirators  in  the  popifli  plot,  the. 
parliament  turned  its  views  to  higher  objects.  A  bill  was 
introduced,  by  the  commons,  for  a  new  Teft,  in  which 
popery  was  denominated  idolatry ;  and  all  the  members  M-ho 
refufed  this  teft,  were  to  be  excluded  from  both  houfes.  The 
bill  parTed  the  lower  houfe,  without  oppofition,  and  was  fent 
up  to  the  lords.  The  duke  of  York  moved,  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  that  an  exception  might  be  admitted,  in  his  favour  j 
and  with  great  earneflnefs,  and  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
.he  faid,  he  was  now  to  throw  himfelf  on  their  kindnefs,  in 
the  greateft  concern  he  could  have  in  this  world.  He  dwelt 
much  on  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  his  zeal  for  the  profperity 
of  the  nation  ;  and  he  folemnly  protefted,  that  whatever  his 
religion  might  be,  it  fhould  be  only  a  private  thing  between 
God  and  his  own  foul,  and  never  mould  influence  his  pub- 
lic conduct.  This  exception  being  agreed  to,  the  bill  was 
returned  to  the  commons  ;  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  I7. 

1 6.  Buraet,.vol.  ii. 
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The  rage  againft  popery,  however,  continued ;  and  was  in, 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  the  encouragement  givca 
by  the  parliament  to  informers.  Oates,  who,  granting  his 
•vidence  true,  muft  be  regarded  as  an  infamous  fcoundre!, 
was  recommended  by  the  two  houfes  to  the  king.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  penfion  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
guards  were  appointed  for  his  protection;  men  of  the  firfl 
rank  courted  his  company ;  and  he  was  called  the  faviour  of 
the  nation.  The  employment  of  an  informer  became  ho- 
nourable ;  and,  befide  thofe  wretches  who  appeared  in  fup- 
port  of  Oates's  evidence,  a  man  high  in  office  aflumed  that 
character. 

Montague,  the  Englifh  ambafiador  at  the  court  of  France, 
difappointed  in  his  expectation  of  being  made  fecretary  of 
ilate,  returned  without  leave,  and  took  his  feat  in  the  lower 
houfe.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  money  nego- 
ciations  between  Charles  and  Lewis.  On  the  late  difagree- 
ment  of  thefe  two  princes,  he  had  been  gained  by  the  latter  ; 
and  now,  on  the  failure  of  his  hopes  of  preferment  from 
the  court  of  England,  he  engaged,  for  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns,  to  difgrace  the  king,  and  to  ruin  his  miniiler, 
who  was  become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  France  IS.  Danby, 
having  fome  intimation  of  this  intrigue,  ordered  Montague's 
papers  to  be  feized ;  but  that  experienced  politician,  prepared 
againft  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  circurnftance,  had  delivered 
into  fure  hands  the  papers  that  could  mod  effe&ualiy  ferve 
his  purpofe.  The  violence  of  the  minifter  afforded  a  kind 
of  excufe  for  the  perfidy  of  the  ambaffador.  Two  of 
Danby's  letters  were  produced  before  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. One  of  thefe  contained  inftruc"tions  to  demand 
three  hundred  thoufand  pound;;  a  year,  for  three  years, 
from  the  French  monarch,  provided  the  conditions  of  peace 
(hould  be  accepted  at  Nimeguen,  in  confequence  of  Charles's 
good  offices ;  and,  as  Danby  had  forefeen  the  danger  of  this 

l8.  Lulrymflc't  dfftnd.  p.  193. 
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negociation,  the  king,  in  order  to  remove  his  fears,  had  fub- 
joined  with  his  own  hand,  that  the  letter  was  written  by 
his  exprefs  orders I9. 

This  circumftance  rather  inflamed  than  allayed  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  commons,  who  naturally  concluded,  that  th« 
king  had  all  along  a£led  in  concert  with  the  French  court, 
and  that  every  ftep  which  he  had  taken,  in  conjunction 
with  the  allies,  had  been  illufory  and  deceitful.  It  was  im- 
mediately moved,  That  there  is  fufficient  matter  of  impeach- 
ment againft  the  lord-treafurer  j  and  the  queftion  was  car- 
ried by  a  confiderable  majority.  Danby's  friends  were  abafh- 
ed,  and  his  enemies  were  elated  beyond  meafure  with  their 
triumph.  The  king  himfelf  was  alarmed  :  his  fecret  nego- 
ciations  with  France,  before  only  fufpedted,  were  now  afcer- 
tained.  Many  who  wifhed  to  fupport  the  crown  were  afham- 
ed  of  the  meannefs  of  the  prince,  and  clcferted  their  princi- 
ples in  order  to  fave  their  reputation. 

The  articles  exhibited  againft  the  treafurer  were  fix  in 
number ;  and  confifted,  befide  the  letters,  of  various  mif- 
managements  in  office,  moft  of  which  were  either  frivolous 
or  ill  founded.  Danby,  upon  the  whole,  had  been  a  cautious 
minifter.  When  the  impeachment  was  read  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  he  rofe  and  fpoke  to  every  article.  He  (hewed  that 
Montague,  the  informer  againft  him>  had  himfelr  promoted 
with  ardour  the  money-negociations  with  Lewis.  He  clear- 
ed himfelf  from  the  afperfion  of  alienating  the  king's  revenue 
to  improper  purpofes :  and  he  infilled  particularly  on  his 
known  averfion  againft  the  interefts  of  France  ;  declaring, 
that  whatever  compliances  he  might  have  made,  he  had  al- 
ways efteemed  a  connexion  with  that  kingdom  pernicious  to 
his  mailer  and  deftructive  to  his  country 20.  The  lords 
went  immediately  into  a  debate  on  the  queftion  ;  and,  upon 
•JL  divifion,  the  majority  were  againft  the  commitment  of 

19.  Jcbrr.a's,  Dec.  14,  l6;8.     Sec  alfo  Daily  Pafert. 

20.  Journals  *f  tbt  Lords,  Dec,  35,  1678. 
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Danby.  The  commons  however  infilled,  that  he  fhould 
be  fequeftered  from  parliament  and  committed.  A  violent 
conteft  was  likely  to  en  Cue  ;  and  the  king,  who  ^  D.  t67o. 
thought  himfelf  bound  to  fupport  his  minifler,  Jan  25' 
and  faw  no  hopes  of  ending  the  difpute  by  gentle  means, 
iiril  prorogued,  and  afterward  diflblved  the  parliament. 

This  was  a  defperate  remedy  in  the  prefent  critical  date 
of  the  nation,  and  did  not  anfwer  the  end  propofed.  It  af- 
forded but  a  temporary  relief,  if  it  may  not  be  faid  to  have 
increafed  the  difeafe.  The  new  parliament,  which  the  king 
was  under  the  neceflity  of  aflembling,  confided  chiefly  of  the 
moft  violent  of  the  former  members,  reinforced  by  others  of 
the  fame  principles.  The  court  had  exerted  its  influence  in 
vain  :  the  elections  were  made  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
times.  The  king's  connexions  with  France  had  alienated 
the  affe&ions  of  his  fubjecls  ;  but  the  avowed  popery  of 
the  duke  of  York  was  a  dill  more  dangerous  fubjecl:  of 
jealoufy  and  difcontent.  Senfible  that  this  was  the  fatal 
fource  of  the  greater  part  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign, 
and  forefeeing  the  troubles  that  were  likely  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  violent  fpirit  of  the  new  reprefentatives,  Charles 
conjured  his  brother  to  conform  to  the  eftabliflied  church. 
He  even  fent  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bimop 
of  Winchedcr  to  perfuade  him,  if  poffible,  to  become  again 
a  Protedam ;  and  on  finding  all  their  arguments  loft  on  his 
obllinacy,  he  defired  him  to  withdraw  beyond  fea,  in  order 
to  appeafe  the  people,  and  to  fatisfy  the  parliament  that  po- 
pifti  counfcls  no  longer  prevailed  at  court.  This  propofal 
the  duke  alfo  declined,  as  he  apprehended  that  h;s  retiring 
would  be  condrued  into  an  acknowledgement  of  guilt  j  but 
when  the  king  infifted  on  his  departure,  as  a  ftep  neceflary 
for  the  welfare  of  both,  he  obeyed,  after  engaging  Charles 
to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke 
of  Moniv.otith.  He  went  fird  to  Holland,  and  then  to  Bruf- 
fels,  where  he  fixed  his  rcfidence  ll. 

ai.  Eurnet,  vol.  ii.     James  II.  1679. 
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James  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  of  Charles  II.  by 
Lucy  Walters,  and  born  about  ten  years  before  the  Refto- 
ration,  poffefied  all  the  qualities  that    tan  engage  the  affec- 
tions of  the  populace,  with  many  of  thofe  that  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  more  difcerning  part  of  mankind.     To 
a  gracefulnefs    of  perfon,   which  commanded  refpeft,  he 
joined  the  moft  winning  affability;  by  nature  tender,  he 
Was  an  enemy  to  cruelty :  he  was  conftant  iri  his  friendftiips, 
and  juft  to  his  word.     AcYive  and  vigorous  in  his  conftitu- 
tion,  he  excelled  in  the  manly  exercifes  of  the  field.    He  was 
perfonally  brave,  and  loved  the  pomp,  and  the  very  dangers 
of  war ;  but  he  was  vain  even  to  a  degree  of  folly,  verfa- 
tile  in  his  meafures,  and  weak  in  his  underftanding.     This 
weaknefs  rendered  him  a  fit  tool  for  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
the  moft  able  and  unprincipled  man  of  his  age,  and  who 
had  lately  diftinguimed  himfelf  as   much  by  his  oppofition 
againft  the  court,  as  formerly  by  the  violence  of  his  coun- 
fels  in  its  favour,  while  one  of  the  Cabal.     That  bold  and 
arch-politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of 
fucceeding  to  the  crown.    A  ftory  had  even  been  propagated 
of  his  legitimacy,  in  confequence  of  a  fecret  contract  of 
marriage  between  the  king  and  his  mother.    This  ftory  was 
greedily  received  by  the  multitude:  and  on  the  removal  of 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  profpect  of 
his  being  excluded  from  the  fucceflion  by  the  jealoufy  of 
parliament,  it  was  hoped  that  Monmouth  would  be  declared 
prince  of  Wales.     But  Charles,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  fuch 
expectations,  as  well  as  to  quiet  his  brother's  apprehenfions, 
made  a  folemn  declaration  before  the  privy  council,  that  he 
was  never  married  to  any  woman  but  the  queen;  and  on 
finding  that  Monmouth  continued  to  encourage  the  belief 
of  the  lawfulnefs  of  his  birth,  the  king  renewed  his  pro- 
teftation,  and  made  it  particular  againft  Lucy  Walters  ". 

The  fubfequent  events  of  this  reign,  my  dear  Philip,  fur- 
nlfli  abundant  matter  for  the  memorialift  ;  but,  the  ftruggle 

22.  Kennel,  vol.  iii.    Hume,  Vol.  viii. 
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between  the  king  and  parliament  excepted,  they  have  little 
relation  to  the  line  of  general  hiftory.  I  (hall,  therefore, 
pafs  them  over  flightly,  offering  only  the  moft  important  to 
your  notice.  One  could  wifii  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  erafed  from  the  Englifh  annals. 

The  new  parliament,  no  way  mollified  by  the  difmiflion  of 
the  duke  of  York,  difcovered  all  the  violence  that  had  been 
feared  by  the  court.  The  commons  revived  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Danby  :  they  reminded  the  lords  of  his 
impeachment ;  and  they  demanded  juftice,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  England.  Charles,  determined  to  fave  his 
minifter,  had  already  had  the  precaution  to  grant  him  a  par- 
don. That  he  now  avowed  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  declaring 
that  he  could  not  think  Danby  in  any  refpeft  criminal,  as  he 
had  acted  in  everything  by  his  orders.  The  lower  houfe, 
paying  no  regard  to  this  confeflion,  immediately  voted,  that 
no  pardon  of  the  crown  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  im- 
peachment by  the  commons  of  England  23.  The  lords  feem- 
ed  at  firft  to  adhere  to  the  pardon,  but  yielded  at  laft  to  the 
violence  of  the  commons ;  and  Danby,  after  abfconding  for 
a  time,  furrendered.  to  the  Black  Rod,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

Charles,  in  order  to  footh  the  commons,  made  a  mew  of 
changing  his  meafures.  Several  popular  leaders  of  both 
houfes  were  admitted  into  the  privy  council ;  particularly  fir 
Henry  Capel,  lord  Ruflell,  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  the 
vifcounts  Halifax  and  Fauconberg,  who  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  the  court.  The  earl  of 
EfTex,  a  popular  riobleman,  was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the 
freafury,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Danby  >  and  the  earl  of 

23.  The  prerogative  of  mercy  had  been  hitherto  underftood  to  be  altoge- 
ther unlimited  in  the  crown ;  fo  that  this  pretei;fion  of  the  commons  was 
perfectly  new.  It  was  not,  however,  unfuitable  to  the  genius  of  a  monar- 
chy ftriiSly  limited;  where  the  king's  minifters  are  fuppofed"  to  be  account- 
able to  the  national  aflembly,  even  for  fuch  abufes  of  power  a:  they  m.-y  com- 
rnit  by  orders  from  their  mailer. 

VOL.  IV.  H  Sunder- 
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Sunderland,  a  man  every  way  qualified  for  fuch  an  office, 
was  made  fecretary  of  flate. 

By  thus  placing  the  moft  violent  patriots,  either  real  or 
pretended,  in  his  fervice,  the  king  hoped  to  regain  the  af- 
fections of  his  parliament.  But  he  was  miferably  difap- 
pointed.  The  commons  received  his  declaration  of  a  new 
council  with  the  greateft  indifference  and  coldnefs,  believ- 
ing the  whole  to  be  a  trick  in  order  to  obtain  money,  or 
an  artifice  to  induce  the  country-party  to  drop  their  purfuit 
of  grievances,  by  difarming  with  offices  the  violence  of  their 
leaders.  They  therefore  continued  their  deliberations  with 
unabating  zeal  j  and  refolved,  without  one  diflenting  voice, 
"  That  the  duke  of  York's  being  a  papift,  and  the  hopes  of 
tf  his  coming,  as  fuch,  to  the  crown,  has  given  the  greateft 
"  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  plots  againft  the 
•c  king  and  the  Proteftant  religion  a4. 

This  being  confidered  as  an  introductory  ftep  to  the  even- 
tual exclufion  of  the  duke  from  the  throne,  Charles,  in  order 
to  prevent  fuch  a  bold  meafure,  laid  before  the  parliament 
certain  limitations,- which,  without  altering  the  fucceffion  to 
the  crown,  he  thought  fufficient  to  fecure  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  fubjecl.  The  limitations  propofed  were 
very  important :  they  deprived  a  popifh  fuccefibr  of  the  right 
of  beftowing  ecclefiaftical  promotions,  and  of  either  ap- 
pointing or  difplacing  privy  counfellors  or  judges,  without 
the  confent  of  parliament.  The  fame  precaution  was  ex- 
tended to  the  military  part  of  the  government  ;  to  the  lord- 
lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties,  and  to  all 
officers  of  the  navy  2S. 

Thefe  ample  conceffions,  which  in  a  manner  annihilated 
the  power  of  the  crown,  were  rejected  with  contempt  by 
the  commons.  They  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  total  exclu- 
fion of  the  duke  of  York,  and  they  continued  their  profecu- 
tion  againft  Danby.  They  refolved,  That  the  pardon  which 

24,  Journals,  April  27,  1679,  4j.  Ibid.  May  10. 
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he  claimed  was  illegal  and  void ;  and,  after  fome  conferences 
with  the  lords  on  the  fubjecl:,  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial. 
Preparations  were  alfo  made  for  the  trial  of  the  popifh  lords 
in  the  Tower. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  difpute  arofe  between  the  two 
houfes,  occafioned  by  a  refolution  of  the  commons,  "  That 
"  the  lords  fpiritual  ought  not  to  have  any  vote  in  any 
"  proceedings  againfl  the  lords  in  the  Tower25."  This 
refolution  involved  a  queftion  of  no  fmall  importance,  and 
was  of  peculiar  confequence  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Though 
the  bifhops  were  anciently  prohibited  by  the  canon  law,  and 
afterward  by  eftabliftied  cuftom,  from  afiifting  at  capital 
trials,  they  generally  fat  and  voted  in  motions  preparatory 
to  fuch  trials.  The  validity  of  Danby's  pardon  was  firft  to 
be  debated ;  and,  although  but  a  preliminary,  was  the  hinge 
on  which  the  whole  muft  turn.  The  commons,  therefore, 
infifted  upon  excluding  the  bifhops,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
devoted  to  the  court :  the  lords  were  unwilling  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  forms  of  their  judicature:  both  houfes  ad- 
hered to  their  refpe&ive  pretenfions  ;  and  Charles  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  quarrels,  firft  to  prorogue,  and  then  to  dif- 
folve  the  parliament ;  fetting  afide,  by  that  meafure,  the 
trial  of  his  minifter,  and,  for  a  time,  the  Bill  of  Exclufion 
againft  his  brother27. 

Though  this  parliament,  my  dear  Philip,  is  reprehenfible 
on  account  of  its  violence  and  its  credulity  j  and  although 
fome  of  its  members  feem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  fpirit 
of  party  and  a  ftrong  antipathy  againft  the  royal  family, 
while  others  were  influenced  by  the  money  of  France  or  the 
intrigues  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  greater  number  were 
animated  by  a  real  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  by  an  honeft  zeal 
for  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Of  this  the  Exclu- 

a6.  Journals,  May  17. 

27.  Danby  and  the  popifh  lords,  Stafford  exceptcd,  whofe  fate  I  fluU  have 
occaflon  to  relate,  after  lying  in  the  Tower  till  1684,  were  admitted  to  bail 
Cfl  petition. 
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Aon  Bill  and  the  Hal  eas  Corpus  A&  are  fufficient  proofs. 
The  latter,  which  particularly  diftinguifhes  the  Englifh  cort- 
ftitution,  can  never  be  too  much  applauded. 

The  perfonal  liberty  of  individuals  is  a  property  of  human 
nature,  which  nothing  but  the  certainty  of  a  crime  commit- 
ted ought  ever  to  abridge  or  reftrain.  The  Englifh  nation 
had,  accordingly,  very  early  and  repeatedly,  as  we  have  feen, 
fecured  by  public  a6ts  this  valuable  part  of  their  rights  as 
men ;  yet  fomething  was  ft  ill  wanting  to  render  perfonal 
freedom  complete,  and  prevent  evafion  or  delay  from  minif- 
ters  and  judges.  The  att  of  Habeas  Corpus,  paffed  laft 
I^V  feffion,  anfwered  all  thefe  purpofes,  and  does  equal  honour 
^  to  the  patriotifm  and  the  penetration  of  thofe  who  framed 
x,  it  and  carried  it  into  a  law.  This  a£l  prohibits  the  fending 
of  any  Englifh  fubjecl:  to  a  prifon  beyo«d  fea ;  and  it  pro- 
^  vides,  that  no  judge  fhall  refufe  to  any  prifoner  a  writ, 
t>  by  which  the  gaoler  is  directed  to  produce  in  court  the 
£  body  of  fuch  prifoner,  and  to  certify  the  caufe  of  his  detainer 
and  commitment. 

The  general  rage  againft  popery,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the 
country- party  in  the  Englifh  parliament,  raifed  the  fpirit  of 
the  Scottifh  Covenanter*,  and  gave  new  life  to  their  hopes. 
Their  conventicles,  to  which  they  went  armed,  became  more 
frequent  and  numerous;  and  though  they  never  a£led  offen- 
fively,  they  frequently  repelled  the  troops  fent  to  difperfe 
them.  But  even  this  fmall  degree  of  moderation  could  not 
long  be  preferved  by  a  fet  of  wild  enthufiafls,  who  thought 
every  thing  lawful  for  the  fupport  of  their  godly  caufe ;  who 
v/ere  driven  to  madnefs  by  the  oppreflions  of  a  tyrannical 
government,  and  flattered,  by  their  friends  in  England,  with 
the  profpe£l  of  relief  from  their  troubles.  A  barbarous  vio- 
lence increafed  the  load  of  their  calamities. 

Sharpe,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  defervedly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Covenanters.  Having  been  deputed  by  the 
Scottifh  clergy  at  the  Reftoration,  to  manage  their  interefts 
with  the  king,  he  had  betrayed  them.  He  foon  after  openly 

aban- 
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abandoned  the  Prefbyterian  party  ;  and  when  epifcopacy  wag 
eflabliflied  in  Scotland,  his  apoftacy  was  rewarded  with  the 
dignity  of  primate.  To  him  was  chiefly  entrufted  the  con- 
duel  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs ;  and,  in  order  to  recommend 
himfelf  to  the  court,  he  perfecuted  the  Covenanters,  or  non- 
conformifts,  with  unrelenting  rigour.  It  was  impoflible  for 
human  beings  to  fuffer  fo  many  injuries,  without  being  fti- 
mulated  againft  their  author  by  the  keeneft  emotions  of  in- 
dignation and  revenge.  A  band  of  defperate  fanatics,  far- 
ther influenced  by  the  hope  of  doing  an  acceptable  fervice 
to  Heaven,  way-laid  the  archbifhop  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Andrews;  and,  after  firing  into  his  coach,  difpatched 
him  with  many  wounds28. 

This  atrocious  action  furnimed  the  rniniftry  with  a  pre- 
text for  a  more  fevere  perfecution  of  the  Covenanters,  on 
whom,  without  diftin&ion,  they  threw  the  guilt  of  the  mur- 
der of  Sharpe.  The  troops  quartered  in  the  weftern  coun- 
ties received  orders  to  difperfe,  by  force,  all  conventicles, 
wherever  they  fhould  be  found.  This  feverity  obliged  the 
Covenanters  to  afiemble  in  large  bodies ;  and  their  fuccefs 
in  repelling  the  king's  forces  emboldened  them  to  fet  forth 
a  declaration  againft  epifcopacy,  and  publicly  to  burn  the 
afts  of  parliament  which  had  eftabliflied  that  mode  of  eccle- 
fiaftical government  in  Scotland.  They  took  pofleflion  of 
Glafgow,  and  eftablifhed  a  kind  of  preaching  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  whence  they  iflued  proclamations,  declarr 
ing  that  they  fought  againft  the  king's  fupremacy  in  religi- 
ous matters,  agqinft  popery,  prelacy,  and  a  popifti  fuc- 
ceflbr zg. 

Charles,  alarmed  at  this  infurre&ion,  difpatched  the  duke 
of  Moamouth,  with  a  body  of  Englifh  cavalry,  to  join  the 
royal  army  in  Scotland,  and  fubdue  the  fanatics.  Mon- 
mouth  came  up  with  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwel-bridge, 
between  Glafgow  and  Hamilton,  where  a  rout  rather  than 

»S.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.     Wcdrow,  vol.  ii.  29.  Id.  ibid. 
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a  battle  enfued,  and  the  infurgents  were  totally  difperfed. 
About  feven  hundred  of  thefe  perfecuted  and  mifguided 
men  fell  in  the  purfuit,  and  twelve  hundred  were  made  pri- 
foners.  But,  the  execution  of  two  clergymen  excepted,  thi* 
was  all  th.'  blood  that  was  fhed.  Monmouth  ufed  his  vic- 
tory with  great  moderation.  Such  prifoners,  as  would  pro? 
mife  to  live  peaceably  in  future,  were  difmified. 

That  lenity,  however,  unfortunately  awakened  the  jealoufy 
of  the  court.  Monmouth  was  recalled  and  difgracedj  and 
the  duke  of  York,  who  had  found  a  pretence  to  return  to 
England,  was  entrufted  with  the  government  of  Scotland. 
Under  his  adminiflration,  the  Covenanters  were  expofed  to 
a  cruel  perfecution;  and  fuch  punimments  were  inflicted 
upon  them,  even  on  frivolous  pretences,  as  make  humanity 
ihudder,  and  would  disfigure  the  character  of  any  prince 
lefs  marked  with  feverities  than  that  of  James.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  frequently  prefent  at  the  torturing  of  the  un- 
happy criminals,  and  to  have  viewed  their  fufferings  with  as 
much  unfeeling  attention,  as  if  he  had  been  contemplating 
fome  curious  experiment  3°. 

While  thefe  things  were  paffing  in  Scotland,  a  new  par- 
liament was  aflembled  in  England,  where  the 
A.  D.  1680. 

fpirit  of  party  ftill  raged  with  unabated  fury.    In- 

ftead  of  Petitioners  and  Abhor rers  (or  thofe  who  applied  for 
redrefs  of  grievances,  and  fuch  as  oppofed  their  petitions), 
into  which  the  nation  had  been  for  fome  time  divided,  the 
court  and  country  parties  came  now  to  be  diftinguimed  by 
the  ftill  prevailing  epithets  of  WHIG  and  TORY.  The 
court  party  reproached  their  antagonifts  with  their  affinity 
to  the  fanatical  conventiclers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Whigs ;  and  the  country  party  pretended  to 
find  a  refemblance  between  the  courtiers  and  the  popifh 
banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was  affix- 

30.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Tins  account  of  the  apathy  of  James  is  confirmed  by 
Jiis  letters  in  D^rpiiple's  Offend,  part  i. 
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cd31.      Such  was  the  origin  of  thofe  party-names,  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 

The  new  parliament  difcovered  no  left  violence  than  the 
former.  The  commons  voted,  That  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  fubjects  of  England  to  petition  the  king  for  the 
fitting  of  parliament  and  the  redrefs  of  grievances  j  and  they 
refoived,  That  to  traduce  fuch  petitioning  is  to  betray  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  to  contribute  to  fubvcrt  the  ancient 
conftitution,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power.  They  re- 
newed the  vote  of  their  predecefibrs,  laying  the  whole  blamtf 
of  the  popifti  plot  on  the  religion  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  and 
they  brought  in  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  throne. 
This  bill  was  pafled  after  a  warm  debate,  and  carried  up 
to  the  houfe  of  peers  j  where  Shaftefbury  and  Sunderland 
argued  powerfully  for  it,  and  Halifax  no  lefs  ftrenuoufly 
againft  it.  Through  the  forcible  reafoning  of  the  latter, 
who  difcovered  an  extent  of  abilities  and  a  flow  of  elo- 
quence which  had  never  been  exceeded  in  the  Englifh  par- 
liament, the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  confiderable  majority  of 
the  lords32. 

Enraged  at  this  difappointment,  the  commons  difcovered 
their  ill  humour  in  many  violent  and  unjuftifiable  proceed- 
ings. They  profecuted  the  Abhorrers ;  they  impeached  the 
judges,  and  they  perfecuted  all  the  moil  intimate  friends  of 
the  duke  of  York.  At  laft  they  revived  the  impeachment 
of  the  popifti  lords  in  the  Tower,  and  fingled  out  the  vifcount 
Stafford  as  their  victim.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to 
trial ;  and,  although  labouring  under  age  and  infirmities,  he 
defended  himfelf  with  great  firmnefs  and  prefence  of  mind, 
exhibiting  the  mod  finking  proofs  of  his  innocence.  Yet, 
to  the  aftonimment  of  nil  unprejudiced  men,  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  twenty-four  voices.  He  received 
with  furprife,  but  refignation,  the  fatal  verdict ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  exulted  over  his  conviction,  were  foftened  into 

j i.  Burnt,  vol.  ii.    Hume,  vol.  viii.        31.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  JamcsII.  i6J»o. 
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tears  at  his  execution,  by  the 'venerable  fimplicity  of  his  ap- 
pearance. He  continued  on  the  fcaffold  to  make  earneft  pro- 
teflations  of  his  innocence,  and  exprefTed  a  hope  that  the 
prefent  delufion  would  foon  be  over.  A  filent  aflent  to  his 
afieverations  was  obferved  through  the  vaft  multitude  of 
weeping  -fpeclators  ;  whiift  feme  cried,  in  a  faulteiring  ac- 
cent, "  We  believe  you,  my  Lord  !"  The  executioner  him- 
felf  was  touched  with  the  general  fympathy.  Twice  did 
he  fufpend  the  blow,  after  raifing  the  fatal  ax ;  and  wheri 
at  laft,  by  a  third  effort,  he  fevered  that  nobleman's  head 
from  his  body,  all  the  fpe&ators  feemed  to  feel  the  ftroke33. 
The  execution  of  Stafford  opened,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  but  did  not  diminifh  the  violence  of  the 
commons.  Theyftill  hoped,  that  the  king's  urgent  neceflU 
ties  would  oblige  him  to  throw  himfelf  wholly  upon  their 
generality.  They  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  for  ail  aflbci- 
ation  to  prevent  the  duke  of  York,  or  any  Papift,  from  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  crown  ;  and  they  voted,  That  whoever  had 
advifed  his  majefly  to  refufe  the  Exclufion  Bill  were  enemies 
to  the  king  and  kingdom.  Nor  did  they  flop  here.  They 

refolved,  That  until  a  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of 
A.  D.  1681. 

York  mould  pafs,  the  commons  could  grant  the 

king  no  fupply,  without  betraying  the  trull  repofed  in  them 
by  their  conilituents.  And  that  Charles  might  not  be  ena- 
bled, by  any  other  expedient,  to  fupport  the  government^ 
and  preferve  himfelf  independent,  they  farther  refolved; 
That  whoever  fhould  thereafter  advance  money  on  the  cut* 
toms,  excife,  or  hearth  money ;  or  whoever  fhould  accept  of 
buy  any  tally  of  anticipation  upon  any  part  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, fhould  be  adjudged  to  hinder  the  fitting  of  parliament, 
and  become  re fponfible  for  his  conduit  at  the  bar  of  the  houfc 
of  commons  34. 
1  Having  got  intelligence  of  thefe  violent  proceedings, 

33.  Burnct  vol.ii.     Hume,  vol.  viii.  34.  Journals,  Dec.  1680,  and 

Jan,  1 63 1.     .      . 
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Charles  came  to  a  refolution  to  prorogue  the  parliament ; 
for  although  he  was  fenfible,  that  the  peers,  who  had  reject- 
ed the  Exclufion  Bill,  would  ftill  continue  to  defend  the 
throne,  he  faw  no  hope  of  bringing  the  commons  to  any  bet- 
ter temper,  and  was  perfuaded  that  their  farther  fitting  could 
only  ferve  to  keep  faction  alive,  and  to  perpetuate  the  general 
ferment  of  the  nation.  When  they  received  information  of 
his  defign,  they  refolved,  That  whoever  advifed  his  majefty 
to  prorogue  his  parliament,  for  any  other  purpofe  than  to 
pafs  the  Bill  of  Exclufion,  was  a  betrayer  of  the  king,  an 
enemy  to  the  Proteftant  religion  and  to  the  kingdom  of 
England,  a  promoter  of  the  French  intereft,  and  a  penfioner 
of  France  3S.  This  furious  refolution,  and  others  of  the 
fame  nature,  determined  the  king  inftantly  to  diflblve  the 
parliament,  inftead  of  proroguing  it. 

Both  parties  had  now  carried  matters  fo  far,  that  a  civil 
war  feemed  inevitable,  unlefs  the  king,  contrary  to  his  fixed 
refolution  of  not  interrupting  the  line  of  fucceflion,  ihould 
agree  to  pafs  the  Bill  of  Exclufion.  Charles  faw  his  danger, 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  variety  of  circumftances, 
however,  confpii-ed  to  preferve  the  nation  from  that  extre- 
mity, and  to  fling  the  whole  powers  of  government  finally 
into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  of  Charles,  who,  to  ufe 
the  words  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  with  great  quicknefs 
of  cynccption,  plea/ant  ncfs  of  w/V,  and  variety  of  knowledgCy 
*'  had  not  a  grain  of  pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  competi- 
tion 36,"  had  always  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  populace. 
The  moft' affable,  beft  bred  man  alive,  he  treated  his  fubjecls 
like  noblemen,  like  gentlemen,  like  freemen  ;  not  like  varlals 
or  boors.  His  profeflions  were  plaufible,  and  his  whole  beha- 
viour engaging  ;  fo  that  he  won  upon  the  hearts,  even  while 
lie  loft  the  good  opinion  of  his  fubjecls  ;  and  often  balanced 
their  judgment  of  things  by  their  perfonal  inclination  37. 

jv  'Journals,  Jan.  io,  1 68 1.  56.  Sir  Williaai  Temple. 
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Thefe  qualities,  and  this  part  of  his  conduct,  went  a  great 
way  to  give  the  king  hold  of  the  affe£tions  of  his  people.  But 
thefe  were  not  all.     In  his  public  conduct  too,  he  ftudied 
and  even  obtained  a  degree  of  popularity  ;  for  although  he 
often  embraced  meafures  inconfiftent  with  the  political  in- 
teiefts  of  the  nation,  and  fometimes  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
and  religion  of  his  fubjects,  he  had  never  been  found  to  per* 
fevere  cbftinately  in  them,  but  had  always  returned  into  that 
path  which  the  general  opinion  feemed  to  point  out  to  him. 
And,  as  a  farther  excufe,  his  worft  meafures  were  all  afcrib- 
ed  to  the  bigotry  and  arbitrary  principles  of  his  brother.     If 
he  had  been  obilinate  in  denying,  to  the  voice  of  his  com- 
mons, the  Bill  of  Exclufion,  he  had  declared  himfelf  ready 
to  pafs  any  other  bill,  that  might  be  deemed  necefiary  to  fe- 
cure  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  people  during  the 
reign  of  a  Popifh  fucceflbr,  provided  it  did  not  tend  to  alter 
the  defcent  of  the  crown  in  the  true  line.     This,  by  the  na- 
tion at  large,  was  thought  no  unreafonable  conceffion  j  and, 
if  accepted,  would  have  effectually  feparated  the  king  from 
the  duke  of  York,  unlefs  he  had  changed  his  religion,  "inftead 
of  uniting  them  together  by  a  fear  made  common  to  both. 
But  the  die  was-  thrown  j  and  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party 
were  refolved  to  hazard  all,  rather  than  hearken  to  any  thing 
(hort  of  abfolute  exclufion  38. 

This  violence  of  the  commons  increafed  the  number  of  the 
king's  friends  among  the  people.  And  he  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  fuch  a  fortunate  circumftance,  in  order  to 
Itrengthen  his  authority,  and  to  difconcert  the  defigns  of  his 
enemies.  He  represented  to  the  zealous  abettors  of  epifco- 
pacy,  the  multitude  of  Prefbyterians  and  other  fe£taries  who 
had  entered  into  the  Whig  party,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment ;  the  encouragement  and  favour  they  met  with,  and 
the  loudnefs  of  their  clamours  againft  popery  and  arbitrary 
pa \ver-,  which,  he  infmuated,  were  intended  only  to  divert 

38.  Burnet,  vol  ii. 
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the  attention  of  'the  more  moderate  and  intelligent  pert  of  th* 
kingdom  from  their  republican  and  fanatical  views.  By  thefc 
means,  he  made  die  nobility  and  clergy  apprehend,  that  the 
.old  fcheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  church  and  monarchy 
,was  revived ;  and  that  the  fame  miferies  and  oppreflions 
awaited  them,  to  which  they  had  been  fo  long  expofed  dur- 
ing the  former,  and  yet  recent  ufurpations  of  the  commons. 

The  memory  of  thofe  melancholy  times  alfo  united  many 
cool  and  unprejudiced  perfons  to  the  crown,  and  begot 'a 
dread  left  the  zeal  for  civil  liberty  fhould  engraft  itfelf  once 
more  on  religious  enthufiafm,  and  deluge  the  nation  in  blood. 
The  king  himfelf  feemcd  not  to  be  totally  free  from  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions.  He  therefore  ordered  the  new  parliament  to 
aflemble  at  Oxford,  that  the  Whig  party  might  be  deprived 
of  all  that  encouragement  and  fupport,  which  they  might 
Otherwife  derive  From  the  vicinity  of  the  great  and  factious 
pity  of  London.  The  party  themfelves  afforded  a  ftriking 
proof  of  the  juttice  of  the  king?s  fears.  Sixteen  peers,  all 
violent  Exclufionifts,  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  their 
head,  prefented  a  petition  againft  the  fitting  of  the  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford  ;  "  where  the  two  houfes,"  they  faid, 
*'  could  not  deliberate  in  fafety ;  but  would  be  expofed  to 
"  the  fwords  of  the  Papifls  and  their  adherents,  of  whom 
."  too  many  had  crept  into  his  Majefty's  guards  3V  Thefc 
infinuations,  which  fo  evidently  pointed  at  Charles  himfelf, 
were  thrown  out  merely  to  inflame  the  people,  not  to  per- 
fuade  the  king  of  the  terror  of  the  parliament  •,  and,  inflead 
of  altering  his  refolution,  they  ferved  only  to  confirm  him 
jn  the  propriety  of  it. 

In  afiembling  a  new  parliament,  fo  foon  as  two  months 
after  the  difTolution  of  the  former,  Charles  had  little  expec- 
tation of  meeting  with  a  more  favourable  difpofition  in  the 
commons.  But  he  was  defirous  to  demonstrate  his  willing- 
ncfs  to  meet  that  national  ailcmbly  j  hoping,  if  every  method 

39.  Kcnnct,  vol.  iii.    James  II.   i62i> 

of 
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of  accommodation  fhould  fail,  tliat  he  would  be  tlie  better 
enabled  to  juftify  himfelf  to  the  mafs  of  his  people,  incom- 
ing to  a  final  breach  with  the  reprefentative  body.  The 
commons,  on  their  part,  might  readily  have  perceived,  from 
the  place  where  they  were  ordered  to  meet,  that  the  king 
•was  determined  to  act  with  lirmnefs.  But  they  Hill  flattered 
themfelves,  that  his  urgent  neceflities  and  his  love  of  eafe 
would  ultimately  make  him  yield  to  their  vehemence.  They 
therefore  filled  die  whole  kingdom  with  tumult  and  noife. 
The  elections  went  every  where  againft  the  court  j  and  the 
popular  leaders,  armed,  and  confident  of  victory,  came  to 
Oxford  attended  by  numerous  bands  of  their  partifans.  The 
four  members  for  the  city  of  London,  in  particular,  were 
followed  by  large  companies,  wearing  in  their  hats  ribbons, 
in  which  were  woven  the  blood-ftirring  words,  No  Popery! 
No  Slavery  !  The  king  alfo  made  a  {hew  of  his  ftrength.  He 
entered  Oxford  in  great  pomp.  His  guards  were  regularly 
muftered ;  his  party  collected  their  force ;  and  all  things, 
on  both  fides,  wore  more  the  appearance  of  hoftile  oppofi-. 
tion,  than  of  civil  deliberation  or  debate  4°. 

Charles,  who  had  hitherto  addrefled  his  parliaments  in  thq 
jnoft  foothing  language,  on  this  occafion  afTumed  a  more  au- 
thoritative tone.  He  reproached  the  former  houfe  of  com- 
mons with  obflinacy,  in  rejecting  his  proffered  limitations : 
he  exprefied  a  hope  of  finding  a  better  temper  in  the  prefent ; 
and  he  allured  both  houfes,  that,  as  he  fhould  ufe  no  arbi- 
trary government  himfelf,  he  was  refolved  not  to  fuffer  ty- 
ranny in  others  4I.  The  commons  were  not  over-awed  by 
this  appearance  of  vigour.  As  they  confifted  chiefly  of  the 
fame  members  that  fat  in  the  laft  parliament,  they  chofe  thq 
fame  fpeaker,  and  difcovered  the  fame  violence  as  formerly. 
They  revived  the  impeachment  of  Danby,  the  inquiry  into 
the  popilh  plot,  and  the  Bill  of  Exclufion. 

The  king,  who  was  offended  at  the  abfurd  bigotry  of  his 

40,  Kennct,  vol.  iii.  4'.  Journals  of  the  Lords,  March  2 1,  1681. 

brother, 
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brother,  and  willing  to  agree  to  any  meafure  that  might 
gain  the  commons  witliout  breaking  the  line  of  fucceflion, 
permitted  one  of  his  miniilers  to  propofe,  that  the  duke  of 
York  mould  be  banifhcd,  during  life,  five  hundred  miles 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  that,  on  the 
king's  deceafe,  the  next  heir,  namely  the  princefs  of  Orange, 
fliould  be  conftituted  regent,  withrjregal  power.  This,  as 
lord  Bolingbroke  humoroufly  obferves,  was  furely  not  to  vote 
the  lion  in  the  lobby  into  the  houfe :  it  would  have  been  to 
voterhim  out  of  the  houfe  and  lobby  both,  and  only  to  fuffer 
him  to  be  called  lion  full 4Z.  But  the  pafl  difappointments 
of  the  popular  party,  and  the  oppofition  made  by  the  court, 
had  foured  their  temper  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  no  method  of 
excluding  the  duke,  but  their  own,  could  give  them  fatis- 
fa£Hon.  The  king's  propofal  was,  therefore,  rejected  with 
difdain  ;  and  Charles,  thinking  he  had  now  a  fufficient  apo- 
logy for  adopting  that  meafure,  which  he  had  forefeen 
would  become  neceflary,  went  privately  to  the  houfe  of  peers, 
and  diflblved  the  parliament  43. 

A  fudden  clap  of  thunder  could  not  more  have  aftoniflied 
the  popular  party,  than  did  this  bold  ftep.  Prepared  for  no 
other  but  parliamentary  refiflance,  they  gave  all  their  tower- 
ing hopes  at  once  to  the  wind  •,  and  the  great  bulwark  of  op- 
pofition, which  they  had  been  fo  long  employed  in  nufing, 
quickly  vanifhed  into  air.  They  were  made  fcnfible,  though 
too  late,  that  they  had  miftaken  the  temporizing  policy  of 
Charles  for  timulity,  and  his  love  of  eafe  for  want  of  vigour. 
They  found,  that  he  had  patiently  waited  until  things  mould 
come  to  a  crifis  ;  and  that,  having  procured  a  national  ma- 
jority on  his  fide,  he  had  fet  his  enemies  at  defiance.  No 
parliament,  they  knew,  would  be  fummoned  for  fome'years  ; 
and,  during  that  dangerous  interval,  they  forefaw  that  the 
court  would  have  every  advantage  over  a  body  of  men  di- 
fperfcdand  difunitcd.  Their  fpirit  left  them,  with  their  good 

42.  Difcr'.a'.ian  en  Parti??,  Letter  vii.  43.  Burnet,  vol  ii. 

fortune: 
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fortune  :  fears  for  themfelves  fucceeded  to  their  violence 
againft  the  crown.  They  were  apprehenfive  that  a  prince, 
whom  they  had  offended  and  diftrefled,  would  ufe  hi-s  vidtory 
with  rigour.  And  they  were  not  deceived. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  king  became  more  fevere  in 
his  temper,  and  jealous  in  his  difpofition.  He  immediately 
concluded  a  fecret  money-treaty  with  France,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  govern  without  parliamentary  fupplies  44  ;  and 
he  publifhed  a  declaration,  in  vindication  of  his  late  violent 
meafure.  That  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  in  England:  the  eloquence  of  the 
clergy  feconded  the  arguments  of  the  monarch  :  addrefles,  full 
of  expreflions  of  duty  and  loyalty,  were  fent  to  him  from, 
all  the  legal  focieties  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  people  in 
general  feemed  to  congratulate  their  fovereign  on  his  happy 
efcape  from  parliaments  4S  !  The  doctrines  of  paffive  obe- 
dience and  non-refiftance  were  revived ;  and  the  bench  and 
the  pulpit  feemed  to  contend  with  each  other,  which  could 
Ihew  mo  ft  zeal  for  unlimited  power  in  the  crown. 

This  was  a  ftrange  and  fudden  revolution  in  the  fentiments 
of  the  nation :  yet,  had  the  king  pufhed  his  victory  no  far- 
ther ;  had  he  been  contented  to  enjoy  his  triumph  without 
violence  or  injuftice,  his  paft  conduct  might  have  admitted 
of  fome  apology,  and  the  abettors  of  the  prerogative  might 
have  awakened  refentment  without  kindling  indignation. 
But  Charles  was  unfortunately  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  who 
feemed  to  think  that  the  hour  of  retaliation  was  come  ;  and 
as  he  had  formerly  temporized  to  quiet  his  enemies,  he  now 
judged  it  neceflary  to  give  way  to  the  vehemence  of  his 
friends.  In  order  to  gratify  the  eftablimed  clergy,  a  fevere 
perfecution  was  commenced  againft  the  Prefbyterians,  and 

44.  Dalrymfle't  Append,     James  II.  1 68 1. 

45.  This  remarkable  change,  as  Burnet  very  judicioufly  obferves.  ftcws 
how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  popular  humours,  which  "  have 
"  their  ebbings  and  their  Sowings,  their  hot  and  cold  fits,  almpft  as  certainly 
<'  as  feas  or  fevers."    Uif.  of  Lit  Own  Timts,  vol.  ii. 

other 
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other  Proteftant  feftaries  who  had  been  the  chief  fupport  o£ 
the  Exclufionifts  in  the  houfe  of  commDns  ;  and  the  whola 
gang  of  fpies,  informers,  and  falfe  witnefles,  who  had  been, 
retained  by  the  popular  party  in  order  to  eftablifli  the  reality 
of  the  popifh  plot,  and  whofe  perjuries  had  proved  fatal  to 
fo  many  catholics,  were  now  enlifted  by  the  court,  and  played 
off  as  an  engine  againft  their  former  patrons.  The  royalifts, 
to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  a  nervous  writer,  thought  their  op- 
ponents fo  much  covered  with  guilt,  that  injujllce  itfelf  be- 
came jitft  in  their  punifhment  46. 

Every  other  fpecies  of  retaliation  but  this,  my  dear  Philip, 
may  perhaps  be  vindicated,  or  admit  of  fome  excufe.  Let 
force  revenge  the  violences  committed  by  force :  let  blood 
ftream  for  blood  ;  let  the  pillage  of  one  party  repay  the  de- 
predations of  another  ;  let  the  perfecuted,  in  their  turn,  be- 
come perfecutors,  and  the  faggot  mutually  flame  for  the  pur- 
gation of  martyrs : — thefe  are  but  temporary  evils,  and  may 
foon  be  forgot ;  but  let  not  the  fountain  of  juftice  be  poi- 
fone,d  in  its  fource,  and  the  laws,  intended  to  protect  man- 
kind, become  inflruments  of  deftru&ion.  This  is  the  great- 
eft  calamity  that  can  befal  a  nation,  famine  and  peftilencc 
not  excepted  j  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  lafl  ftage  of  po- 
litical degeneracy. 

In  thofe  times  of  general  corruption  and  abject  fervility, 

when  all  men  feemed  ready  to  proftrate  them- 

A.  D. i 68*. 
felves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  citizens  of 

London  ftill  retained  their  bold  fpirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendency. The  grand  jury  had  judicioufly  rejected  an 
indictment  againft  the  earl  of  Shaftelbury,  on  account  of  the 
improbability  of  the  circumftances,  after  perjury  had  gone 
its  utmoft  length.  Enraged  at  this  difappointment,  the  court 
endeavoured  to  influence  the  election  of  the  magiftrates,  and 
fucceeded ;  but  as  that  conteft,  it  was  perceived,  might  be 
to  renew  every  year,  fomething  more  decifive  was  refolved 

46.  Maqpherfon,  ffiJJ.  Biit,  chap.  vi. 

upon. 
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upon.      A  writ  of  £hto  fflarranto  was  accordingly  iiTued 


againfl  the  city  :  that  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  a 
corporation  charter,  which  is  prefumed  to  be  defective,  or 
to  have  been  forfeited  by  fome  offence  to  be  proved  in  the 
courfe  of  fuit.  And  although  the  caufe  of  the  city  was 
powerfully  defended,  and  the  offences  pleaded  againfl  it  of  the 

moft  frivolous  kind,  judgment  was  given  in  fa- 
A.  D.  1683.  J     ° 

vour  of  the  crown  47.     The  aldermen  and  com- 

mon-council, in  humble  fupplication,  waited  upon  the  king  ; 
and  Charles,  who  had  now  obtained  his  end,  agreed  to  re- 
ftore  their  charter,  but  on  fuch  terms  as  would  put  the  proud 
capital  entirely  in  his  power.  He  referved  to  himfelf  the 
approbation  of  the  principal  magiilrates  ;  with  this  fpecial 
provifo,  that  mould  his  majefty  twice  difapprove  of  the  lord 
mayor  or  meriffs.  elected,  he  might,  by  his  own  commiflion, 
appoint  others  in  their  room. 

Filled  with  confternation  at  the  fate  of  London,  and  con- 
vinced how  ineffectual  a  contelt  with  the  court  would  prove, 
moft  of  the  other  corporations  in  England  furrendered  their 
charters  into  the  king's  hands,  and  paid  large  fums  for  fuch 
new  ones  as  he  was  pleafed  to  frame.  By  thefe  means  a 
fatal  (lab  was  given  to  the  conftitution.  The  nomination  of 
all  the  civil  magiftrates,  with  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  of  pow- 
er or  profit,  in  every  corporation  in  the  kingdom,  was  in  a 
manner  vefted  in  the  crown  ;  and  as  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  are  chofen  by  the  boroughs,  the 
court  was  made  fure  of  an  undifputed  majority.  A  perfect 
defpotifm  was  eftabliihed. 

In  fuch  times,  when  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  com- 
plain, refiftance  might  be  imprudent  ;  but  no  attempt  for  the 
recovery  of  legal  liberty  could  be  criminal,  in  men  who  had 
been  born  free.  A  project  of  this  kind  had  for  fome  time  been 

47.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  this  judgment  was  revcrfed  by  ad  of  par- 
liament; and  it  was  at  the  fame  time  enacted,  that  the  privileges  of"  the  city 
of  London  fhall  never  be  forfeited  by  any  delinquency  whatever  in  the  mcni- 
ben  of  the  corporation,  Stat.  2  W.  and  IM. 

entertained 
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entertained  by  a  fet  of  determined  men,  among  whom  were 
fome  of  the  heads  of  the  Country  Party,  though  various 
taufes  had  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  brought  to  ma- 
turity j  particularly  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury,  the  frarrier  of  the  plot,  and  his  unexpected  departure 
for  Holland,  where  he  foon  after  died.  But  the  Zeal  of  the 
confpirators,  which  had  begun  to  languilh,  was  rekindled  by 
the  feizure  of  the  corporation  charters,  and  a  regular  plan 
for  an  infurredion  was  formed.  This  bufmefs  was  committed 
to  a  council  of  fix  j  the  members  of  which  were,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  king's  natural  fon,  lord  Ruflel,  fpn  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford^  the  earl  of  ElTex,  lord  Howard,  the  fa- 
mous Algeron  Sidney,  and  John  Hambden,  grandfon  of  the 
illuftrious  patriot  of  that  name. 

Thefe  men  had  concerted  art  infurrection  in  the  city  of 
London,  where  their  influence  was  great  j  in  Scotland,  by 
an  agreement  with  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  engaged  to  bring 
the  Covenanters  into  the  field}  and  in  the  Weft  of  England, 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  that  quarter. 
They  had  even  taken  meafures  for  furprifmg  the  king's 
guards)  though  without  any  defign  of  hurting  his  perfon,  the 
exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  redrefs  of  gtievances, 
which  they  had  found  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  parliamen- 
tary way,  being  all  they  propofed  by  rifing  in  arms.  Sidney 
and  Eflex,  indeed,  are  faid  to  have  embraced  the  idea  of  a 
republic  ;  but  Ruflell  and  Hambden,  the  more  moderate  and 
popular  confpirators,  had  no  views  but  the  refloration  of  the 
broken  conftitution  of  their  country,  and  the  fecuring  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation. 

While  thefe  important  objects  were  in  contemplation,  but 
before  any  blow  had  been  ftruck,  or  even  the  time  fixed  for 
fuch  a  purpofe,  the  patriotic  confpirators  were  betrayed  by 
one  of  their  afibciates,  named  Rumfey.  Lord  Howard,  a  man 
of  no  principle,  and  in  needy  circumftances,  alfo  became  evi- 
dence for  the  crown,  in  hopes  of  pardon  and  reward.  Others 
of  lefs  note  followed  the  infamous  example.  On  their  com- 

VOL.  IV.  I  bined 
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bined  evidence  feveral  of  the  confpirators  were  feized,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  Among  thefe,  the  moft  diftinguilh- 
ed  were  Rufiell  and  Sidney.  Both  died  with  the  intrepidity 
of  men  who  had  refolved  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  field,  in 
order  to  break  the  fetters  of  flavery,  and  refcue  themfelves 
and  their  fellow-fubjecls  from  an  ignominious  defpotifm  4*. 
Monmouth,  who  had  abfconded,  furrendered  on  a  promife 
of  pardon ;  EfTex  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  Tower ;  and 
fufficient  proof  not  being  found  againft  Hambden  to  make 
his  crime  capital,  he  was  loaded  with  an  exorbitant  fine  ; 
which,  as  it  Was  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  was  equivalent 
to  the  fentence  of  perpetual  imprifonment  49. 

The  defeating  of  this  confpiracy,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rye-houfe  Plot-)  contributed  flill  farther  to  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  government,  already  too  ftrong.  The  king  was 
univerfally  -congratulated  on  his  efcape  j  new  addrefTes  were 

48.  Lord  Grey's  Hifl.  of  tie  Kye-tfoufe  Plot.     Slate  Trlat<,  vol.  iii.    Law, 
if  not  juftice,  was  violated,  in  order  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  Sidney. 
v,-hofe  talents  the  king  feared.     RufTell's  popularity  proved  no  lefs  fatal  to 
h;m.     He  was  nniverfally  adored  by  ihe  nation,  and  therefore  a  ncceflary 
victim  in  fuch  times.  Charles  accordingly  refilled  every  attempt  to  fave  him  ; 
for  he  fcorned,  on  his  trial,  to  deny  his  fhare  in  the  concerted  infurre<£Uon. 
In  vain  did  lady  Ruffel,  the  daughter  of  the  loyal'  and  virtuous  Southampton, 
throw  htrfelf  at  the  royal  feet,  arid  crave  mercy  for  her  hufband  :  in  vain  did 
the  earl  of  Bedford  offer  an  hundred  thoafand  pounds,  through  the  mediation 
cf  the  all-prevailing  duchef>  of  Portfmouth,  for  the  life  of  his  fon.    The  king 
was  inexorable.  And  in  order  to  put  a  ftori  to  all  farther  importunity,  he  laid, 
in  reply  to  the  eurl  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  his  favourite  courtiers,  and  lord 

Ruflcll  s  declared  enemy,  but  who  yet  advifed  a  pardon «<  I  muft  have  his 

life,  or  he  will  have  mine!"  (Ualrymple's  Append,  and  Mem.  part,  i  )  "  My 
"  death,"  faid  RufTell,  with  a  confolatory  preference,  when  he  found  his  fate 
w-.s  inevitable,  "  will  be  of  more  fervice  to  my  country,  than  my  life  could 
"  have  been  !"     Id.  ibid. 

49.  JJurnet,  vol  ii.    The  feverity  of  Charles,  in  punifhing  thefe  over-zeal- 
ous friends  of  freedom,  feems  to  have  been  intended  to  ftrike  terror  into  the 
•whole  popular  party  ;  and  unfortunately  for  the  criminals,  a  confpiracy  of  an 
inferior  kind,  which  aimed  at  the  king's  life,  being  difcovered  at  the  fams 
time,  afforded  him  too  good  a  pretext  for  his  rigour.     The  ajfuflinatitn  plot  was 
confounded,  on  ail  the  trials,  with  that  tor  an  iafvrrcfiion. 

pre- 
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prefented  to  him ;  and  the  doctrine  of  implicit  fubmiflion  to 
the  civil  magiftrate,  or  an  unlimited  paffive  obedience,  was 
more  openly  taught.  The  heads  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, under  pretence  of  condemning  certain  doctrines,  which 
they  denominated  republican,  went  even  fo  far  as  to  pafs  a 
folemn  decree  in  favour  of  abfolute  monarchy.  The  perfe- 
cution  was  renewed  againft  the  Proteftant  fe&aries,  and  all 
the  mod  zealous  friends  of  freedom,  who  were  profecuted 

with  the  utmoft  feverity.      The   perverfion  of 

A.  D. 1684. 
juftice  was  carried  to  a  ft  ill  greater  excefs  by  the 

court ;  and  the  duke  of  York  was  recalled  from  Scotland, 
and  reftored  to  the  office  of  high  admiral,  without  taking  the 
Teft. 

This  violation  of  an  exprefs  aft  of  parliament  could  not 
fail  to  give  offence  to  the  more  difcerning  part  of  the  nation ; 
but  the  duke's  arbitrary  counfels,  and  the  great  favour  and 
indulgence  {hewn  to  the  Catholics,  through  his  influence, 
were  more  general  caufes  of  complaint.  He  indeed  held 
entirely  the  reins  of  government,  and  left  the  king  to  purfue 
his  favourite  amufements  j  to  loiter  with  his  miftrefles,  and 
laugh  with  his  courtiers.  Hence  the  celebrated  faying  of 
Waller : — "  The  king  is  not  only  defirous  that  the  duke 
'*  fliould  fucceed  him,  but  is  refolved,  out  of  fpite  to  his 
"  parliament,  to  make  him  reign  even  in  his  lifetime." 

Apprehenfire,  however,  of  new  confpiracies,  or  fecretly 
ftruck  with  the  iniquity  of  his  adminiftration,  Charles  is  faid 
ferioufly  to  have  projected  a  change  of  meafures.  He  was 
frequently  overheard  to  remonftrate  warmly  with  his  bro- 
^her ;  and  on  finding  him  obftinate  in  his  violent  counfels, 

he  refolved  once  more  to  banim  him  the  court,  to 

A.  D. 1685. 
call  a  parliament,  and  throw  himfelf  wholly  on  the 

affections  of  his  people.  While  refolving  this  idea,  he  was 
feized  with  a  fit,  refembling  an  apoplexy ;  which,  after  an 
interval  of  reafon,  carried  him  off  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  not  without  fufpicions  of  poifon  s°.  Thefe  fuf- 

50.  Burnet,  vol.'ii. 

I  2  picions 
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picions  fell  not  on  the  duke  of  York,  but  on  fome  of  the 
tluchefs  of  Portfmouth's  Roman  catholic  fervants  •,  who  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  worked  upon  by  her  confeffor,  to 
whom  fhe  h:rd  communicated  the  king's  intentions,  or  by 
thofe  her  confeffor  had  truiled  with  the  fecret51* 

The  great  lines  of  Charles's  character  I  have  already  had 
occafion  to  delineate.  As  a  prince,  he  was  void  of  ambition, 
and  deftitute  of  a  proper  fenfe  of  his  dignity,  in  relation  to 
foreign  poll-tics.     In  regard  to  domeflic  politics,  he  was  able 
and  artful,  but  mean  and   dlfmgenuous.     As  a  hullxmd  he 
Was  unfaithfu'^  and  neglectful  of  the  queen's  perfon,  as  well 
as  of  the  refpeit  due  to  her  character.     As  a  gentleman  and 
companion,  he  was  elegant,  eafy,  gay,  and  facetious ;  but  hav- 
ing little  fen-fibility  of  heart,  and  a  very  bad  opinion  of  human 
nature,  he  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  friendmip  or 
gratitude.  As  a  lover,  however,  he  was  generous,  and  feem- 
sngly  even   affectionate.     He  recommended,  with  hrs  lateft 
breath,  theduchefs  of  Portfmouth,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
benefits,  and  her  foil,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  to  his  brother  : 
and  he  earneflly  requefted  htm  not  to  let  poor  Nell  ftarve  -z 
— "This    was  Nell    Gvvyn,  whom    the  king   had    formerly 
taken  from  the  ftage  ;  and  who,  though  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  miflrefs,  had  (till  ferved  to  amufe  him  m  a  vacant  hour  55. 
So  warm  an  attachment,  in  his  laft  moments,  to  the  objects 
'   of  an-  unlawful  paffron,  has  been  regarded,  by  a  great  divine 
and  popular  hiftorian,  as  a  bkmiuh  in  the  character  of  Charles. 
But  the  philofopher  judges  differently :  he  is  glad  to  find, 
that  fo  profligate  a  prince  was  capable  of  any  fmcere  attach- 
ment ;  and  confiders  even  this  fympathy  with  the  objects  of 
fenfuality,  when  the  illufions  of  fenfe  could  no  longer  de- 
ceive, as  an  honour  to  his  memory. 

51.  Id.  ibid.  52.  Burnet,  ufei  fup. 

53.  It  may  fcem  foffie\vhat  unaccountable  that  Charles,  after  fo  long  an 
acquaintance,  fhould  have  left  Nell  in  fuch  a  neceffitous  condition,  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  ftarving.  But  this  re<juefl  mufl  only  be  confidcved  as  a  felicitous 
«sprcffio!>  of  tendernefs. 

The 
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The  religion  of  Charles,  and  his  receiving  the  facrament, 
on  his  death-bed,  from  Huddlcfton,  a  popiih  priefl,  while 
he  refufed  it  from  the  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
difregarded  their  exhortations,  have  alfo  afforded  matter  of 
reproach  and  altercation.  But  if  the  king  was  really  a  Roman 
catholic,  as  is  generally  believed,  and  as  I  have  ventured  to 
affirm  on  refpe&able  authorities54,  he  could  neither  be 
blamed  for  concealing  his  religion  from  his  fubjecb,  nor  for 
dying  in  that  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  If,  as  others 
contend,  he  was  not  a  catholic,  his  brother  took  a  very  ex- 
traordinary ftep,  in  making  him  die  in  the  Romifli  commu- 
nion. But  if  he  was  fo  weak,  when  Huddleflon  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  the  duke  of  York,  as  to  be  unable  to  refufe 
compliance ;  if  he  agreed  to  receive  the  facrament  from  the 
divines  of  the  church  of  England,  but  had  not  power  to 
fwallow  the  elements  55;  thefe  circumilances  prove  nothing 
but  his  own  feeble  condition,  and  the  blind  bigotry  of  his 
brotaer.  The  truth,  however,  feems  to  be,  That  Charles, 
while  in  high  health,  was  of  no  particular  religion  ;  but  that, 
having  been  early  initiated  in  the  catholic  faith,  he  always 
fled  to  the  alter  of  fuperftition,  when  his  fpirits  were  lo\v, 
or  when  his  life  was  thought  ii>  danger. 

We  muft  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  line  of  gene- 
ral hiltory,  and  examine  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  am- 
bition of  Lewis  XIV.  before  we  carry  lower  the  affairs  of 
England. 

54.  Burnet,  Halifax,    Hume,  &c.     In   confirmation  of  thd?  authorities, 
fee  Barillon's  Letter  to  Le-juls  XIV  Feb.  18,  1685,  in  Dulrysnple's  A{ 
ji).  Macplu-ifon,  tt'iji.  Brit.  vol.  i.  cjiap.  iv. 


LET, 
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LETTER       XV. 

A  General  View  of  the  jtffairs  on  the  Continent,  from  tJie  Peace  of 
NIMEGUEN,  in  1678,  to  the  League  of  AUGSBURG,  in  1687. 

'TpHE  peace  of  Nimeguen,  as  might  have  been  forefeen  by 

the  allies,  inftead  of  fetting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of 

Lewis  XIV.  only  left  him  leifure  to  perfect  that  fcheme  of 

univerfal  monarchy,  or  abfolute  fovereignty,  in 
A.  D. 1678. 

Europe  at  leaft,  into  which  he  was  flattered  by  his 

poets  and  orators  ;  and  which,  at  length,  roufed  a  new  and 
more  powerful  confederacy  againft  him.  While  the  empire, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  difbanded  their  fupernumerary  troops, 
Lewis  ftill  kept  up  all  his  :  in  the  midft  of  profound  peace, 
he  maintained  a  formidable  army,  and  a6ted  as  if  he  had 
been  already  the  fole  fovereign  in  Europe,  and  all  other 
princes  but  his  vaflals.  He  eftablifhed  judicatures  for  re- 
uniting fuch  territories  as  had  anciently  depended  upon  the 
three  bimopricks,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ;  upon  Alface, 
or  any  of  his  late  conquefts.  Thefe  arbitrary  courts  enquired 
into  titles  buried  in  the  moft  remote  antiquity :  they  cited  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  even  the  king  of  Spain,  to  appear 
before  them,  and  to  render  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  or 
to  behold  the  confiscation  of  their  pofTeffions. 

No  European  prince,  fmce  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  had 
a&ed  fo  much  like  a  mailer  and  a  judge,  as  Lewis  XIV.  The 
elector  Palatine,  and  the  elector  of  Treves,  were 
diverted  of  the  fignories  of  Falkembourg,  Ger- 
marmeim,  Valdentz,  and  other  places,  by  his  imperious  tri- 
bunals ;  and  he  laid  claim  to  the  ancient  and  free  city  of 
Strafburg,  as  the  capital  of  Alface.    This  large  and  rich  city, 
which  was  miftrefs  of  the  Rhine  by  means  of  its  bridge  over 

that  river,    had  long    attracted  the   eye  of   the 
A.D.  1681.    . 

French  monarch:  and  his  rmmiler  Louvois,  by 

the  moft  artful  conduct,  at  laft  put  him  in  poifcffton  of  it. 

He 
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He  ordered  troops  to  enter  Lorrain,  Tranche  Ccmte,  and 
Alface,  under  pretence  of  employing  them  in  working  on  the 
fortifications  in  thefe  provinces.  But,  according  to  concert, 
they  all  aiTembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strafburg,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  took  pofieflion  of  the 
ground  between  the  Rhine  and  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  re- 
doubt that  covered  the  bridge.  Louvois  appeared  at  their 
head,  and  demanded  that  the  town  fhould  be  put  under  the 
protection  of  his  mafter.  The  magiftrates  had  been  corrupt- 
ed :  the  inhabitants  were  all  confternation :  the  city  opened 
its  gates,  after  having  fecured  its  privileges  by  capitulation. 
Vauban,  who  had  fortified  fo  many  places,  here  exhaufted 
his  art,  and  rendered  Strafburg  the  ftrongeft  barrier  of 
France x. 

Nor  did  Lewis  behave  with  lefs  arrogance  on  the  fide  of 
the  Low  Countries.  He  demanded  the  county  of  Aloft  from 
the  Spaniards*  on  the  moft  frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous 
pretence.  His  minifter,  he  faid,  had  forgot  to  infert  it  in 
the  articles  of  peace ;  and  as  it  was  not  immediately  yielded 

to  him,  he  blockaded  Luxemburg  *.     Alarmed  at 

,      ~       •         o      .        A.D.  j6?j. 
thefe  ambitious  pretenfions,  the  hmpire,  Spam, 

and  Holland,  began  to  take  meafures  for  reftraining  the  en- 
croachments of  France.  But  Spain  was  yet  too  feeble  to 
.enter  upon  a  new  war,  and  the  imperial  armies  were  re- 
quired in  another  quarter,  to  oppofe  a  more  prelling  danger. 
The  Hungarians,  whofe  privileges  Leopold  had  never  fuf- 
ficiently  refpe&ed,  had  again  broke  out  into  rebellion  ;  and 
Tekeli,  the  head  of  the  infurgents,  had  called  in  the  Turks 
to  the  fupport  of  his  countrymen.  By  the  ailiftance  of  the 
bafha  of  Buda,  he  ravaged  Silefia,  and  reduced  many  im- 
portant places  in  Hungary  ;  while  Mahomet  IV.  the  reign* 
i;ig  fultan,  was  preparing  the  moft  formidable  force  that  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  ever  fent  againft  Chriftendom. 

j.  Hi/!,  f  Alface,  liv.  xxiii.    Vclta're,  Siedt,  chap.  xiii. 
ft.  Vokaire,  uhi  ftp. 

I  4  Leopold, 
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Leopold,  forefeeing  that  the  gathering  ftorm  would  finally 
break  upon  Germany,  befide  demanding  the  affiftance  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  concluded  an  offenfive  and  defenfive 
alliance  with  John  Sobiefti,  king  of  Poland.  Meanwhile  the 
grand  vizier,  Kara  Muitapha,  paffing  through  Hungary,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thoufand  janizaries,  thirty  th.oufand  fpahis, 
and  two  hundred  thoufand  common  men  affembled  for  the 
occafion,  with  baggage  and  artillery  in  proportion  to  fuch  a 
multitude,  advanced  towards  Vienna.  The  duke  ot  Lorrain, 
who  commanded  the  imperial  forces,  attempted  in  vain  to 
pppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  invader.  The  Turks,  under  the 
grand-vizier,  took  the  right  of  the  Danube,  and  Tckeli,  with 
the  Hungarians,  the  left.  Seeing  his  capital  threatened  on 
every  fide,  the  emperor  retired  firft  to  Lintz,  and  afterwards 
to  Paflau.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants,  followed  the  court  ^ 
and  nothing  was  to  be  feen,  on  all  fides,  but  fugitives,  equip- 
ages, and  carriages  laden  with  movables  5.  The  whole  env? 
pire  was  thrown  into  confirmation. 

The  garrifon  of  Vienna  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thou- 
fand men  ;  and  the  citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  to  near  fifty 
thoufand.  The  Turks  inverted  the  town  on  the  iyth  of 
July  ;  and  they  had  not  only  deflroyed  the  fuburbs^  but  made 
a  breach  in  the  body  of  the  place  by  the  firft  of  September 
The  duke  of  Lorrain  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  prevent  the 
Hungarians  from  joining  the  Turks,  but  was  unable  to  lend 
the 'garrifon  any  relief;  and  an  afTault  was  every  moment 
expected,  when  a  deliverer  appeared.  John  Sobieflu,  king 
of  Poland,  having  joined  his  troops  to  thofe  of  Saxony,  Bar 
yaria,  and  the  Circles,  made  a  fignal  to  the  befieged  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  of  Calemberg,  and  infpired  them  with, 
new  hopes.  Kara  Muflapha,  who,  from  a  contempt  of  the 
Chriftians,  had  neglected  to  pufh  the  affault,  and  who, 
amiclft  the  progrefs  of  ruin,  had  wantoned  in  luxury,  was 
povy  made  fenfible  of  his  miflake,  when  too  late  to  repair  it, 

3.  AnrtaI.defE.mf.  tcjp.  ii.    Barre,  torn.  x. 

'    '  The 
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The  Chriftians,  to  the  number  of  fixty-four  thoufand, 
dcfcended  the  mountain,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  an  incredible  number  of 
German  princes.  The  grand  vizier  advanced  to  meet  them 
at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  Turkim  army,  while  he 
ordered  an  aflault  to  be  made  upon  the  city  with  twenty 
thoufand  men,  who  were  left  in  the  trenches.  The  aflault 
failed  ;  and  the  Turks  being  feized  with  a  panic,  were  routed 
almofl  without  refiftance.  Only  five  hundred  of  the  victors 
fell,  and  not  above  one  thoufand  of  the  vanquiftied.  And  fo 
great  was  the  terror,  and  fo  precipitate  the  flight  of  the  infi- 
dels, that  they  abandoned  not  only  their  tents,  artillery,  and 
baggage,  but  left  behind  them  even  the  famous  ftandard  of 
Mahomet,  which  was  fcnt  as  a  prefent  to  the  pope  4 !  The 
Turks  received  another  defeat  in  the  plain  of  Barcan ;  and 
all  Hungary,  on  both  fides  of  the  Danube,  was  recovered  by 
the  imperial  arms. 

The  king  of  France,  who  had  fupported  the  malcontents 
in  Hungary,  and  who  encouraged  the  invafion  of  the  Turks, 
raifed  however  the  blockade  of  Luxemburg,  when  they  ap- 
proached Vienna.  "  I  will  never,"  faid  he, "  attack  a  Chriftian 
*'  prince,  while  Chriftendom  is  in  danger  from  the  Infi- 
(t  dels  V  He  was  confident  when  he  made  his  declaration, 
that  the  imperial  city  would  be  taken,  and  had  an  army  on 
the  frontiers  of  Germany,  ready  to  oppofe  the  farther  pro- 
grefs  of  thofe  very  Turks  whom  he  had  invited  thither  !  By 
becoming  the  protector  of  the  empire,  he  hoped  to  get  his 
fon  elected  king  of  the  Romans  6.  But  this  fcheme  being 
defeated,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  Chriftendom  removed  by 
the  relief  of  Vienna  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
Turks,  Lewis  returned  to  the  fiege  of  Luxem- 
burg; and  reduced,  in  a  fhort  time,  not  only  that  place,  but 
^Ifo  Courtray  and  Dixmude. 

Enraged  at  thefe  violences,  the  Spaniards  declared  war, 

4.  JfL  ibiJ,  £.  Voltaire,  Sieclt,  chap   xiii.  $.  Voltaire,  ubi  fup. 

and 
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and  attempted  to  retaliate.  And  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
eager  for  a  general  confederacy  againft  France  ;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  induce  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England,  to  take 
part  in  it,  he  laid  afide  the  defign.  The  emperor,  dill  deeply 
involved  in  the  war  with  the  Turks  and  Hungarians,  could 
make  no  effort  on  the  fide  of  Flanders ;  and  the  Spaniards 
alone  were  unequal  to  the  conteft  in  which,  forgetting  their 
weaknefs,  they  had  rafhly  engaged.  A  truce  of  twenty  years 
was,  therefore,  concluded  by  Spain  and  the  empire  with 
France,  at  Ratifbon.  The  principal  articles  of  this  tempo- 
rary treaty  were,  That  Lewis  fhould  reftore  Courtray  and 
Dixmude,  but  retain  poffeflion  of  Luxemburg,  Strafburg, 
the  fortrefs  of  Kehl,  and  part  of  the  reunions  made  by  his 
arbitrary  courts  eflablifhed  at  Metz  and  Brifac  7. 

The  glory  and  greatnefs  of  the  French  monarch  were  ft  ill 
farther  extended  by  means  of  his  naval  power.  He  had  now 
raifed  his  lately  created  marine  to  a  degree  of  force  that  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  France,  and  increafed  the  fears  of  Eu- 
rope. He  had  upward  of  an  hundred  (hips  of  the  line,  and 
(ixty  thoufand  feamen  8.  The  magnificent  port  of  Toulon, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  was  confttu&ed  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence  ;  and  that  of  Breft,  upon  the  ocean,  was  formed  on  as 
extenfive  a  plan.  Dunkirk  and  Havre-de-Grace  were  filled 
with  (hips  i  and  Rochefort,  in  fpite  of  nature,  was  convert- 
ed into  a  convenient  harbour.  Nor  did  Lewis,  though  en- 
gaged in  no  naval  war,  allow  his  (hips  to  lie  inactive  in  thefe 
ports.  He  fent  out  fquadrons,  at  different  times,  to  clear  the 
feas  of  the  Barbary  pirates :  he  ordered  Algiers  twice  to  be 
bombarded ;  and  he  had  the  pleafure  not  only  of  humbling 
that  haughty  predatory  city,  and  of  obliging  the  Algerines 
to  releafe  all  their  Chriflian  flaves,  but  of  fubjedting  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  to  the  fame  conditions  9. 

The  republic  of  Genoa,  for  a  flight  offence,  was  no  lefs 

7.  Dumont,  Corp,  Diplom,  torn,  vii-  8.  Voltaire,  Siscle,  chap.  x!H. 

9.  M.  ibi<i. 

6  feverely 
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feverely  treated  than  Algiers.  The  Genoefe  were  accufed  of 
having  fold  bombs  and  gunpowder  to  the  Algerines ;  and 
they  had  farther  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Lewis,  by  en- 
gaging to  build  four  gallies  for  the  Spaniards.  He  com- 
manded them,  under  pain  of  his  refentment,  not  to  launch 
thofe  gallies.  Incenfed  at  this  infult  on  their  independency, 
the  Genoefe  paid  no  regard  to  the  menace.  They  feemed 
even  defirous  to  (hew  their  contempt  of  fuch  arrogance  j  but 
they  had  foon  occafion  to  repent  their  temerity.  Fourteen 
flups  of  the  line,  twenty  gallies,  ten  bomb-ketches,  and  feve- 
ral  frigates,  immediately  failed  from  Toulon,  under  old 
Duquefne  ;  and  appearing  before  Genoa,  fuddenly  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins  part  of  thofe  magnificent  buildings,  which 
have  obtained  for  that  city  the  appellation  of  PROUD.  Four 
thoufand  men  were  landed,  and  the  fuburb  of  St.  Peter 
d' Arena  was  burnt.  It  now  became  necefiary  for  the  Ge- 
noefe to  make  fubmiflions,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  de- 
ftruclion  of  their  capital.  Lewis  demanded,  that  the  Doge, 
and  four  of  the  principal  fenators,  mould  come  and  implore 
his  clemency  in  his  palace  at  Verfailles  i  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Genoefe  from  eluding  this  fatisfa&ion,  or  de- 
priving him  of  any  part  of  his  triumph,  he  infifted  that  the 
Doge,  who  mould  be  fent  to  deprecate  his  vengeance,  mould 
be  continued  in  office,  notwithflanding  the  perpetual  law  of 
the  republic,  by  which  a  Doge  is  deprived  of  his  dignity  the 
moment  he  quits  the  qity I0.  Thefe  humiliating  condi- 
tions were  complied  with.  Imperiale  Lafcaro, 

.    ~  .       ,  .  A.  D.  1685. 

Doge  of  Genoa,    in  his  ceremonial   habit,  ac- 
companied by  four  of  the  principal  fenators,  appeared  before 
Lewis  in  a  fupplicating  pofture.  The  Doge,  who  was  a  man 
of  wit  and  vivacity,  on  being  a(ked  by  the  French  courtiers 
what  he  faw  mod  extraordinary  at  Verfailles,  very  pointedly 
replied — "  To  fee  myfelf  here  !'* 
The  grandeur  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  now  at  its  higheft  point 

10.  Voltaire,  wbi  fup. 

of 
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of  elevation  ;  but  the  finews  of  his  real  power  were  already 
fomewhat  flackened,  by  the  death  of  the  great  Colbert. 
That  excellent  minifter,  to  whom  France  owes  her  mod  va- 
luable manufactures,  her  commerce,  and  her  navy,  had  en- 
abled his  mafter,  by  the  order  and  ceconomy  with  which  he 
conducted  the  finances,  to  fupport  the  mod  expenfive  wars; 
to  dazzle  with  his  pomp  all  the  nations  of  Europe; -and  to 
corrupt  its  principal  courts,  without  diftrefling  his  people. 
He  has,  however,  been  accufed  of  not  fufficiently  en- 
couraging agriculture,  and  of  paying  too  much  attention  to 
the  manufactures  connected  with  luxury.  But  thefe,  which 
for  a  time  made  all  her  neighbours  in  a  manner  tributary  to 
France,  he  was  fenfible,  only  could  fupply  the  excemve  drain 
of  war,  and  the  oftentatious  wade  of  the  king.  He  was  not 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  judgment.  The  neceflities  of 
the  ftate  obliged  him  to  adopt  a  temporary  policy ;  and  to 
encourage  the  more  fumptuous  manufactures  at  the  expence 
of  general  induftry,  and  confequently  of  population. 

But  in  the  profecution  of  this  fydem,  which  though  radi- 
cally defective,  was  the  bed  that  could  be  adopted  in  fuch 
circumdances,  Colbert  employed  the  wifeft  meafures.  He 
not  only  eftablifhed  the  mod  ingenious,  and  lead  known  ma- 
nufactures, fuch  as  filks,  velvets,  laces,  tapedries,  carpets ; 
but  he  edablifhed  them  in  the  cheaped  and  mod  convenient 
places,  and  encouraged,  without  didinction,  perfons  of  all 
nations  and  all  religions.  Above  the  red,  the  Hugonots,  or 
French  Protedants,  feemed  to  claim  his  attention.  Having 
longlod  their  political  confcquence,  they  devoted  themfelves 
chiefly  to  manufactures.  They  every  where  recommended 
themfelves  by  their  indudry  and  ingenuity,  which  were  often 
rewarded  with  great  opulence.  This  opulence  begot  envy ; 
envy  produced  jealoufy  ;  and  foon  after  the  death  of  Colbert, 
who  had  always  protected  and  patronized  them,  thefe  ufeful 
and  ingenious  fectaries,  without  the  imputation  of  any 
crime,  were  expofed  to  a  cruel  and  impolitic  perfecution, 
3  which 
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which   reduced   them   to  the  necefllty  of  abandoning  their 
native  country. 

This  perfecution,  whofe  progrefs  was  marked  by  the  re- 
vocation of  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantz,  which  fecured  to  the 
French  Proteftartts  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and 
was  underitood  to  be  perpetual,  throws  peculiar  difgrace  on 
the  polifhed  court  and  enlightened  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
Even  before  the  revocation  of  that  edict,  fo  blindly  bigotted, 
or  violent  and  fhort-fighted,  were  the  French  miniilers,  that 
the  Proteftants  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  civil^employ- 
ments,  but  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  (hare  in  the 
principal  filk  manufactories,  though  they  only  could  carry 
them  on  to  advantage  1 '  ! 

One  might  think,  from  fuch  regulations,  that  thofe  mi- 
nifters  had  lived  in  the  darkeft  ages,  or  were  determined  to 
ruin  the  ftate.  Nor  were  their  ordinances,  after  repealing 
the  Edict  of  Nantz,  lefs  impolitic  or  abfurd.  They  banifhed 
all  the  Proteftant  paftors,  without  once  fufpe&ing  the  flock 
would  follow  them  ;  and  when  that  evil  was  perceived,  it 
was  ineffectually  decreed,  that  fuch  as  attempted  to  leave  the 
kingdom  mould  be  fcnt  to  the  gal  lies.  Thofe  who  remain- 
ed, were  prohibited  even  the  private  exercife  of  their  religion, 
on  pain  of  death  ;  and,  by  a  lingular  piece  of  barbarity,  the 
children  of  Proteftants  were  ordered  to  be  taken  from  their 
parents,  and  committed  to  their  neareft  catholic  relations ; 
or,  in  default  of  thofe,  to  fuch  other  good  Catholics  as  the 

judges  mould  appoint  for  their  education.  All  the 

A.  D.  1686. 

terrors  of  military  execution,  and  all  the  arti- 
fices of  prieftcraft,  were  employed  to  make  converts  j  and 
fuch  as  relapfed,  were  fentenced  to  the  moft  cruel  punifh- 
ments.  A  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  body  was  put  to  death 
in  a  fhort  time,  and  a  price  was  fet  on  the  heads  of  the  reft, 
who  were  hunted  like  wild  beafts  upon  the  mountains  lz. 

11.  Mem:  de  Noail'es,  par  1'Abbe  Millot,  torn.  5. 

12.  Id.  ibid.     Sec  alfo  Vultaire,  Siecle,  ciap.  JUiii. 

By 
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By  thefe  feverities,  in  fpite  of  the  guards  that  were  placed 
on  the  frontiers,  and  every  other  tyrannical  reftraint,  France 
was  deprived  of  near  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  her  mod  va- 
luable inhabitants,  who  carried  their  wealth,  their  induflryj 
and  their  {kill  in  ingenious  manufactures,  into  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany ;  where  Lewis  XIV.  found,  in  his 
own  fugitive,  and  once  faithful  fubjecls,  not  only  formid- 
able rivals  in  commerce,  but  powerful  enemies  burning 
with  revenge,  and  gallant  foldiers  ready  to  fet  bounds  to  his 
ambition. 

But  while  Lewis  thus  perfecuted  the  French.  Proteftants, 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  humanity  and  found  policy, 
he  was  no  dupe  to  the  court  of  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  he 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  mortify  Innocent  XL  a  man 
of  virtue  and  abilities,  who  now  filled  the  papal  chair.  He 
carried  ecclefiaftical  difputes  with  him  as  far  as  pofiible,  with- 
out feparating  the  Gallican  church  entirely  from  the  apoflolic 

fee.     In  civil  affairs,  the  conteft  was  ftiil  warmer, 
A.  0.1687. 

and  took  its  rife  from  a  fingular  abufe.     The  am- 

bafiadors  of  popifh  princes  at  Rome  extended  what  they 
called  their  quarters,  or  the  right   of  freedom  and  afylum, 
to  a  great  diftance  from  their  houfes.     This  pernicious  pri- 
vilege rendered  one  half  of  Rome  a  certain  refuge  for  all 
forts  of  criminals  ;  and,  by  another  privilege,  as  whatever 
entered  Rome  under  the  fanction  of  an  ambafladoi's  name, 
paid  no  duty,  the  trade  of  the  city  fuffered,  and  the  flate  was 
defrauded  of  its  revenue.     In  order  to  remedy  thefe  abufes, 
Innocent  prevailed  on  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  to 
forego  fuch  odious  rights  ;  and  an  application  to  the  fame 
purpofe  was  made  to  the  king  of  France,  entreating  him  to 
concur  with  the  other  princes  in  promoting  the  tranquillity 
and  good  order  of  Rome.  Lewis,  who  was  already  diflatisfied 
with  the  pope,  haughtily  replied,  that  he  had  never  made  the 
conduct  of  others  an  example  to  himfelf  j  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  make  himfelf  an  example  to  others  I3  I     He  ac- 

13.  Voltaire,  Sietle,  chap.  xiii. 

cordingly 
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cordingly  fent  his  ambafiador  to  Rome,  furrounded  with 
guards  and  other  armed  attendants;  and  Innocent  was  able 
to  oppofe  him  only  with  excommunications. 

This  triumph  over  the  fpiritual  father  of  Chriflendom 
was  the  laft  infult  on  the  dignity  of  fovereigns,  which. 
Lewis  XIV.  was  fuffered  to  commit  with  impunity.  The 
emperor  had  taken  Buda  from  the  Turks,  after  an  obftinate 
fiege  :  he  had  defeated  them  with  great  (laughter  at  Mohatz : 
he  had  entirely  fubdued.  the  Hungarian  malcontents  :  he  had 
even  got  the  crown  of  Hungary  declared  hereditary  in  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  his  fon  Jofeph  proclaimed  king  of  that 
country.  Though  ftill  engaged  in  hoililities  with  the  Infi- 
dels, he  had  now  leifure  to  turn  his  eye  towards  France  j 
nor  could  he  do  it  with  indifference.  The  fame  vaip-glori- 
ous  ambition  which  had  prompted  Lewis  to  tyrannize  over 
the  pope,  and  to  perfecute  his  Proteftant  fubje£ts,  That, 
to  ule  the  language  of  his  hiftorians,  as  there  was  ONE  king 
there  might  be  but  ONE  religion  in  the  monarchy,  and  which 
juftly  alarmed  all  Germany  and  the  North,  at  length  awaken- 
ed the  refentment  of  Leopold. 

A  league  had  been  already  concluded  by  the  whole  empire 
at  Augfburg,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  encroachments  of 
France,  and  to  vindicate  the  obje&s  of  the  treaties  of  Weft- 
phalia,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Nimeguen.  And  an  ambitious  at- 
tempt of  Lewis  XIV.  to  get  the  cardinal  de  Furftemberg, 
one  of  his  own  creatures,  made  elector  of  Cologne  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  emperor,  at  once  (hewed  the  neceflity  of  fuch 
an  aflbciation,  and  lighted  anew  the  flames  of  wax  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Low  Countries.  Spain  and  Holland  had  be- 
come principals  in  the  league;  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Savoy  were  afterward  gained  ;  fo  that  the  acceflion  of  Eng- 
land feemed  only  wanting  to  render  the  confederacy  com- 
plete, and  that  was  at  laft  acquired. — But,  before  I  enter 
into  particulars,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the  unhappy  reign 
of  James  II.  and  the  great  change  in  the  Engliih  conftitu- 
tion  with  which  it  was  terminated. 

LET- 
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LETTER      XVI. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  during  the  Reign  of  J AM.ES  IL 

/CHARLES  II.  by  his  popular  character  and  temporifmg 

policy,  had  fo  generally  reconciled  the  Englifh  nation 

to  his  arbitrary  adminiftration,  that  the  obnoxious  religion, 

and  even  the  blind  bigotry  of  his  brother,  may 
A.D.  1685. 

perhaps  be  confidered  as  fortunate  circumftances 

for  the  Britifn  conftituti®n.  For  had  James  II.  been  a  Pro- 
teftant,  he  might  quietly  have  eftablimed  defpotifm  in  Eng- 
land ;  or  had  he,  as  he  formerly  promifed,  made  his  religion 
a  private  affair  between  God  and  his  own  confidence,  he 
might  ftill  have  been  able  to  fubdue  the  fmall  remains  of  li- 
berty, and  to  eflablifh  that  abfolute  government  which  he 
loved.  But  the  juftice  of  thefe  reflections  will  beft  appear 
from  the  facts  by  which  they  were  fuggefted. 

The  new  king,  who  was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  af- 
cended  the  throne,  be^an  his  reign  with  a  very  popular  aft. 
He  immediately  aflembled  the  privy  council,  and.  declared, 
That  although  he  had  been  reprefented  as  a  man  of  arbitrary 
principles,  and  though  determined  not  to  relinqulfh  the  juft 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he  was  refolved  to 
maintain  the  eftabiifhed  government,  both  in  church  and 
itatc,  being  fenfible  that  the  laws  of  England  were  fufficient 
to  make  him  as  great  a  monarch  as  he  could  wifh  *•  This 
-declaration  gave  great  fatisfaction  to  the  council,  and  was 
received  with  the  warmeft  applaufe  by  the  nation.  As 
James  had  hitherto  been  confidered  as  a  prince  of  unim- 
peached  honour  and  fincerity,  no  one  doubted  but  his  inten- 
tions were  conformable  to  his  profeffions.  "  We  have  now,'* 
it  was  commonly  faid,  "  the  word  of  a  king  ;  and  a  word 
"  never  yet  broken  2 !".  It  was  reprefented  as  a  greater  fe- 

I.  Printed  Declaration.  »•  Burnet,  book  IT. 

curity 
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curity  to  the  conftitution  than  any  that  laws  could  give. 
Addreffes  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  full  not  only  of  ex- 
preflions  of  duty,  but  of  the  mod  fcrvile  adulation  3. 

But  this  popularity  was  of  ftiort  continuance.  The  na- 
tion was  foon  convinced,  that  the  king  either  was  not  fmcere 
in  his  promife  to  preferve  the  conftitution  inviolate,  or  en- 
tertained ideas  of  that  conftitution  very  different  from  thofe 
of  his  people,  and  fuch  as  could  yield  no  fecurity  to  their 
civil  or  religious  liberties.  He  went  openly,  and  with  all 
the  enfigns  of  his  dignity,  to  mafs,  an  illegal  worftiip :  he 
was  even  fo  imprudent  as  to  urge  others  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple :  he  fent  an  agent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  fubmifiions  , 
to  the  pope ;  and  he  levied  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament; 4. 

James,  however,  foon  found  the  neceflity  of  affembling  a 
parliament ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  influence  which  the 
crown  had  acquired  in  the  boroughs,  by  the  violation  of  the 
corporation-charters,  a  houfc  of  commons  was  procured  as 
compliant  as  the  mod  arbitrary  prince  could  have  wifhed. 
If  they  had  been  otherwife  difpofed,  the  king's  fpeech  was 
more  calculated  to  work  on  their  fears  than  their  affections, 
to  inflame  oppofition  than  to  conciliate  favour,  and  ftrongly 
indicated  the  violence  of  his  principles.  After  repeating  his 
promife  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  and  to  preferve  the 
eflablifhed  religion,  he  told  the  commons,  that  he  pofitively 
expected  they  would  grant  him,  during  his  life,  the  fame  re- 
•Venue  which  his  brother  had  enjoyed.  "  I  might  ufe  many 
*'  arguments,"  faid  he,  "  to  enforce  this  demand  !  the  bene- 

3.  The  addrefs  from  the  quakers  was,    however,  diftinguifhed  by  that 
f  lainnefs  which  has  fo  long  charaderifcd  the  foil.     "   We  arc  come,"  faid 
they,  «'  to  teflify  our  forrow  for  the  ilcath  of  our  good  friend  Charles,  and 
"  our  joy  for  thy  being  made  our  governor.     We  are  told  thou  art  not  of  the 
*<  pcrfuafion  of  the  church  of  England,  any  more  than  we ;  wherefore,  we 
«'  hope,  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  fame  liberty  which  thou  ajloweft  thylclf : 
"  which  doing,  we  wiih  tliee  all  manner  of  happinefs." 

4.  Burnet, book  iv.    Carte's  LiftofQrmond,  vol  iii. 

VOL.  IV.  K  «  fit 
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"  fit  of  trade,  the  fupport  of  the  navy,  the  neceiaties  of  the 
"  crown,-and  the  well-being  of  the  government  itfelf,  which 
"  I  muit  not  fuffer  to  be  precarious :  but,  I  am  confident 
"  that  your  own  conuderation,  ami  your  fenfe  of  what  is 
"  jufl  and  reafonable,  will  fuggefl  to  you  whatever  might  on 
"  this  occafion  be  enlarged  upon.  There  is  indeed  one  po- 
"  pular  argument,"  added  he,  "  which  may  be  urged 
(t  agciinft  compliance  with  my  demands.  Men  may  think, 
"  that  by  feeding  me  from  time  to  time  with  fuch  fupplies 
*{  as  they  think  convenient,  they  will  better  fecure  frequent 
"  meeting!  of  parliament :  but  as  this  is  the  firft  time  I 
"  fpeak  to  you  from  the  throne,  I  will  anfwer  this  argu- 
"  ment  once  for  all.  I  muft  plainly  tell  you,.  That  fuch 
'*'  an  expedient  would  be  very  improper  to  employ  with 
"  ME  ;  and  that  the  bed  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you 
*'  often,  is  always  to  ufe  me  siv//5." 

In  return  to  this  imperious  fpeech,  which  a  fpirited  par- 
liament would  have  received  with  indignation,  both  houfes 
prefented  art  addrefs  of  thanks,  without  fo  much  as  a  de- 
bate ;  and  the  commons  unanimoufly  voted,  "  That  the  re- 
w  venue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
"  fhall  be  fettled  on  his  prefent  majefty,  during  life." 
Nor  did  the  generofity  of  the  commons  ilop  here.  The 
king  having  demanded  a  farther  fupply  for  removing  the 
anticipations  on  the  revenue,  and  other  temporary  purpofes, 
they  revived  certain  duties  on  wines  and  vinegar,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  late  king  j  but  which,  having 
expired  during  the  bad  humours  of  his  latter  parliaments, 
Lad  not  been  renewed.  To  thefe  were  added  fome  impo- 
fitions  on  tobacco  and  fugarj  all  which,  under  the  rigid 
•economy  of  James,  rendered  the  crov/n,  in  time  of  peace, 
independent  of  the  parliament 6. 

The  Scottifli  parliament  went  yet  farther  than  that  of 
England.  Both  lords  and  commons  declared  their  abhorence 


5.  Jmrnalt,  May,  19,  i68j.  6.  James- H,  1685. 

of 
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of  all  principles  and  pofitions  derogatory  to  the  king's  [acred, 
fupreme,  fovercign,  abfdute  authority;  of  which  none,  they 
faid,  whether  fingle  perfons  or  cohe&ive  bodies,  can  par- 
ticipate but  in  dependence  on  him  and  by  commiffion  from 
him.  They  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  fupport 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  their  prcfent  fovereign  and  his 
lawful  heirs,  in  the  poflemon  of  the  crown  and  its  preroga- 
tives, againft  all  mortal  men:  and  they  annexed. the  whole 
excife,  both  of  inland  and  foreign  commodities,  for  ever  to 
the  crown  7. 

This  profufe  liberality  of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  the  general,  and  even  abje£r,  fubmiflion  of  the 
two  nations,  gave  the  king  reafon  to  believe  that  his  throne 
was  as  firmly  eftablifhed  as  that  of  any  European  monarch. 
But,  while  every  thing  remained  in  tranquillity  at  home,  a 
ftorm  was  gathering  abroad  to  difturb  his  repofe  ;  and  which, 
although  dimpated  without  much  trouble,  m?.y  be  confidered 
as  a  prelude  to  that  great  revolution  which  finally  deprived 
him  of  his  crown,  and  condemned  himfelf  and  his  pofterity 
to  a  dependent  and  fugitive  life  among  foreigners. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  ever  fincc  the  propofed  exclufion 
of  his  father-in-law,  had  raifed  his  hopes  to  the  Eriglifti 
throne.  He  had  entered  deeply  into  intrigues  with  the  mi- 
nifters  of  Charles  II.  he  had  encouraged  the  parliamentary 
leaders  in  their  violent  oppofition  ;  and,  unaccountable  as  it 
may  feem,  it  appears  that  he  fecretly  abetted  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  though  they  both  aimed 
at  the  fame  obje£t 8.  It  is  at  leaft  certain  that  he  received 
the  duke  with  great  kindnefs,  and  treated  him  with  the 
higheft  marks  of  refpe£t,  after  he  had  been  pardoned  by  a 
fond  and  indulgent  father,  for  his  unnatural  fliare  i.i  the 
Rye-houfe  plot,  but  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  on  a  new 
fymptom  of  difaffedion  ;  that  on  the  acceffion  of  James  II. 

7.  Eurnet,  bookiv.     Hume,  vol.  viii. 

8.  See  king   James's  Mem.  in  Macpherfon's  Original  P.ifun,  vol.  i    and 
Count  D'Avaux's  Nfgociatiom,  tom.  i.  ii.iii.  iv. 
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and  when  the  prince  of  Orange  was  profefTmg  the  ftrongeft 
attachment  to  his  father-in-law,  Monmouth,  Argyle,  and 
other  Englifh  ah'd  Scottifh  fugitives  in  Holland,  were  fuf- 
fefred,  under  his  fecret  protecStorr,  to  provide  themfelves  pri- 
vately with  neceflaries,  and  to  form  the  plan  of  an  invafionr 
in  hopes  of  routing  to  arms  tire  diffatisfied  part  of  the  two' 
kingdoms  9. 

Argyle,  who  was  firft  ready,  failed  for  Scotland  with' 
three  veflels,  carrying  arms  and  ammunition;  and,  foort 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Highlands,  he  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  two  thoufand  men.  But  the  king's  authority  was 
too  firmly  eftablifhed  in  Scotland  to  be  fhaken  by  fuch  a 
force.  Early  made  fenfible  of  this,  Argyle  was  afraid  to- 
venture  into  the  low  country  3  where,  if  he  had  been  able 
to  keep  the  field,  he  might  hare  met  with  fupport  from 
the  Covenanters.  At  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  hazarded 
the  attempt,  before  the  ardour  of  his  adherents  had  leHure  to 
cool,  or  his  well-wimers  time  to  difcern  his  danger,  inftead 
of  waiting  for  an  acceflion  of  ftrength  among  his  moun- 
tains. But  his  fituation,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  at  all 
times  difcouraging.  Government,  apprifed  of  his  intended 
rnvafion,  had  ordered  all  the  confiderable  gentry  of  hi's 
clan  to  be  thrown  into  prifon.  The  whole  militia  of  thi 
kingdom,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  thoufand  meny 
were  foon  under  arms ;  and  a  third  part  of  them,  with 
all  the  regular  forces,  were  now  on-  their  march  to  op- 
pofe  him.  The  marquis  of  Athoi  preffed  him  on  one  fide ; 
lord  Charles  Murray  on  the  other;  the  duke  of  Gordon  hung 
upon  his  rear ;  the  earl  of  Dumbarton  met  him-  in  front. 
His  arms  and  ammunition  were  feized,  his"  provifions  cut  off. 
In  this  defperate  extremity,  he  endeavoured  to  force  his  way 
into  the  difaffedted  part  of  the  weftern  countries.  He  ac*- 
cordingly  crofied  the  river  Levan,  and  afterward  the  Clyde'; 
but  no  perfon  {hewed  either  courage  or  inclination  to  join 

q.  Id.  ibid. 
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him.  His  followers,  who  had  differed  all  the  hardships  of 
famine  and  fatigue,  gradually  defer  ted ;  and  he  himfelf  be- 
ing made  prifoner,  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  imme- 
diately executed  on  a  former  iniquitous  fentence  I0.  Two 
Englifh  gentlemen  excepted,  his  adherents,  by  difperfing 
themfelves,  efcaped  punimment. 

Meanwile  the  duke  of  Monraouth,  according  to  agrement, 
had  landed  in  the  Weft  of  England  5  and  fo  great  was  his 
popularity,  that  although  accompanied  only  by  about  four- 
fcore  perfbns,  the  number  of  his  adherents  foon  increafed  to 
five  thoufand.  At  the  head  of  thefe,  who  were  chiefly  of 
the  lower  clafs,  he  entered  Taunton;  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  futh  extraordinary  expreflions  of  joy,  that  he 
iflued  a  declaration  aflerting  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,  and 
afl'urned  the  title  of  king.  From  Taunton  he  marched  to 
Bridgewater,  where  he  was  received  with  equal  affedtion, 
and  proclaimed  king  by  the  magiftrates,  with  all  the  forma- 
lities of  their  office.  His  followers  hourly  increafed  ;  and 
he  was  obliged  every  day,  for  want  of  arms,  to  difmifs  great 
numbers  who  crowded  to  his  ftandard.  He  only,  perhaps, 
needed  conduct  and  abilities  to  have  overturned  his  uncle's 
throne.  Confcious  of  his  want  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  re- 
fources,  the  nobility  and  gentry  kept  at  a  diftance.  He  had 
no  man  of  talents  or  courage,  to  advife  with  in  the  clofet, 
or  to  afiift  him  in  the  field.  Lord  Gray,  his  general  of 
horfe,  and  whom  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  continue  in  com- 
mand, was  to  his  own  knowledge  a  coward  ;  and  he  himfelf, 
though  perfoually  brave,  allowed  the  expectation  of  the 
people  to  languifh,  without  attempting  any  bold  enter- 
pife  ". 

Notwithftanding  this  imprudent  caution,  and  the  news  of 
Argyle's  mifcarriage,  Monmouth's  followers  continued  to  ad- 
fcere  to  him,  after  all  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  had  failed,  and 
fi'hen  he  had  even  thoughts  of  providing  for  his  own  fafety 

lo.  Biirnet.    Wodrow.    Hume.  n.  BuriKt.     Kennet.    Ralph. 
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by  flight.  Roufed  to  action  by  fuch  warm  attachment,  and 
encouraged  by  the  profpect  of  feizing  an  unexpected  advan- 

f  tage,  he  attacked  the  king's  forces,  under  the  earl 

of  Feverfham,  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  mifconduct,  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  lord  Gray,  he  might  have  gained  a  decifive  victory. 
Though  Gray  and  the  cavalry  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  the  undifciplined  infantry  gallantly  maintained  the 
combat  for  three  hours ;  and  the  duke  himfelf,  befide  his 
errors  in  generalfhip,  quitted  the  field  too  early  for  an  ad- 
venturer contending  for  a  crown11.  About  fourteen  hun- 
dred of  the  rebels  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  purfuit,  and, 
nearly  an  equal  number  made  prifoners. 

Monmouth  himfelf,  with  a  fmgle  attendant,  efcaped  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  fcene  of  action ;  but  his  horfe 
at  length  failing  him,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  tra- 
velling on  foot,  and  changed  cloaths  with  a  peafant,  in  order 
to  conceal  himfelf  from  his  purfuers.  In  that  humble  dif- 
guife,  he  was  found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  covered 
with  weeds.  He  had  in  his  pocket  foms  green  peas,  which 
had  been  his  only  food  for  feveral  days  ;  and  his  fpirits  being 
exhaufted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  burft  into  tears,  and 
behaved  otherwife  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  character. 
Even  on  his  arrival  in  London,  allured  by  the  fond  hope  of 
life,  he  was  induced  to  make  the  meaneft  fubmiffions,  in, 
order  to  procure  a  pardon 13 ;  though  he  might  have  been, 
fenfible,  from  the  preatnefs  of  his  own  offences,  and  the 
king's  unfeeling  difpofition,  that  he  could  expect  no  mercy. 
After  that  hope  failed  him,  he  behaved  with  becoming  dig- 
rity;  and  discovered  great  firmnefs  and  compofure  at  his 
execution,  though  accompanied  with  many  horrid  circum* 

fiances  I4. 

Had 

12.  Burnct,  bock  iv.  13.  Id.  ibid.     See  alfo  James  II.  1685. 

14.  Touched  \vhh  pity,  or  unrr.anned  by  terror,  at  the  noble  prefencc  of 
Rip. .mouth,  ;u;d  the  j  art  he  was  to  j/crfoi m,  the  executioner  {'truck  him  tfcric 

times, 
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Had  James  ufed  his  victory  with  moderation,  this  fortu- 
nate fuppreflion  of  <i  rebellion  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
would  have  tended  much  to  ftrengthen  his  authority  ;  but 
the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  profecuted,  and  the  delufive 
profpedts  which  it  opened  for  his  zeal  to  popery  and  un- 
limited power,  proved  the  chief  caufe  of  his  ruin.  Such  ar- 
bitrary principles  had  the  court  infufed  into  its  fervants,  that 
the  earl  of  Feverfham,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  and  while  the  foldiers  were  yet  fatigued  with  flaughter, 
ordered  above  twenty  of  the  infurgents  to  be  hanged,  with- 
out any  form  of  trial.  But  this  inftance  of  illegal  feverity 
was  forgotten  in  the  fuperior  inhumanity  of  colonel  Kirk, 
whofe  military  executions  were  attended  with  circumftances 
of  wanton  cruelty  and  barbarity.  On  his  firil  entry  into 
Bridgewater,  he  not  only  hanged  nineteen  prifoners  without 
the  leaft  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  but  ordered  a 
certain  number  to  be  executed  while  he  and  his  company 
fhould  drink  the  king's  health ;  and  obferving  their  feet  to 
quiver,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  commanded  the  drums  to 
beat  and  the  trumpets  to  found,  faying  he  would  give  them 
mullc  to  their  dancing  IS  ! 

times, without  eflcfi;  and  then  threw  afide  the  axe,  declaring  that  he  was  un- 
able to  finifh  the  bloody  office.  The  fiaeriff  obliged  him  to  renew  the  attempt, 
and  the  duke's  head  was  at  lafl  fevered  from  his  body. 

15.  Burnet.  Kennet.  Ralph. — One  ftory,  commonly  told  of  Kirk,  is 
memorable  in  the  hiflory  of  huTnan  treachery  and  barbarity.  A.  beautiful 
young  maiden,  batheJ  in  tears,  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  pleaded  for  the 
life  of  her  brother.  The  brutal  tyrant,  inflamed  with  defire,  but  not  foftcned 
into  pity,  promifed  to  grant  her  requeft,  provided  flie  would  yield  to  his 
v  ifhes.  She  reluctantly  complied  with  the  cruel  requeft,  without  rcnecling 
that  the  wretch  who  could  make  it  was  unworthy  of  credit  or  confidence. 
But  fhe  had  foon  reafon  to  know"  it.  After  paCing  the  night  with  hun,  the 
wanton  and  perfidious  favage  fhewed  her  in  the  morning,  from  the  bed-  room 
window,  that  beloved  brother,  for  whom  fhu  had  facrificed  her  innocence, 
hanging  on  a  gibbet,  which  he  had  fecretly  ordered  to  be  crcdted  for  the  pur- 
pofe!  Rage,  indignation,  and  dcfpair  took  at  once  poffcffion  of  her  foul,  and 
deprived  her  forever  of  her  femes. 
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Even  the  inhumanities  of  Kirk  were  exceeded  by  the 
violence  of  lord  chief  juftice  Jefferys;  who  fhewed  the 
aftonifhed  nation,  that  the  rigours  of  law  may  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  A  fpecial  commif- 
fion  being  iffued  to  this  mars,  whofe  difpofition  was  brutal 
and  arbitrary,  and  who  had  already  given  feveral  fpecimens 
of  his  character,  he  fet  out,  accompanied  by  four  other 
judges,  with  a  favage  joy,  as  to  a  full  harvefl  of  death.  He 
opened  his  commiflion  firfl  at  Winchefter,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dorcefter,  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Wells,  carrying 
every  where  along  with  him  terror  and  confternation.  The 
juries,  ftruck  with  his  menaces,  gave  their  verdic~l  with 
hurry  and  precipitation ;  fo  that  many  innocent  perfons  are 
fuppofed  to  have  fufFered.  About  five  hundred  prifoners 
were  tried  and  condemned,  in  all :  of  thefe  two  hundred 
and  fifty  were  executed :  the  reft  were  tranfported,  con- 
demned to  cruel  whippings,  or  permitted,  as  is  faid,  to  pur- 
chafe  their  pardon  of  the  tyrannical  and  proftituted  chief- 
juftice16. 

As  if  defirous  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  odium  of  thefe 
fevere  executions,  ihe  king  rewarded  the  inhumanity  of  Jef- 
ferys  with  a  peerage  and  the  office  of  chancellor ;  and  he 
took  care,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  more  fully  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  realize  all  thofe  appre- 
henfions  which  had  excited  the  violence  of  the  Ex- 
clufionifts.  He  plainly  told  the  two  houfes,  That  the  mi- 
litia, in  which  the  nation  trufted,  having  been  found,  during 
the  late  rebellion,  altogether  inefficient  for  the  fafety  of  go- 
vernment, he  had  increafed  the  regular  forces  to  double 
their  former  number;  and  he  demanded  a  frem  fupply  for 
the  fupport  of  this  additional  force.  '  He  alfo  took  notice, 
That  he  had  dlfpenfed  with  the  Teft  Act,  in  favour  of  fome 

16.  Ibid.  What  rendered  "thefe  fcverities  lefs  excufable,  was,  That  moft  of 
the  prifoners  •yvere  perfons  of  low  condition,  who  could  never  have  difturbei 
the  tranquillity  of  Government.  Buinct,  book  iv. 
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Roman  catholic  officers ;  and,  in  order  to  cut  fhort  all  op- 
pofition,  he  declared,  That  having  employed  them  to  advan- 
tage in  the  time  of  need  and  danger,  he  was  determined  nei- 
ther to  expofe  them  afterward  to  difgrace,  nor  himfelf  to  the 
want  of  their  fervice  I7. 

Had  James  ufed  his  difpenfing  power  without  declaring 
it,  no  oppofition  would  probably  have  been  made  to  this  dan- 
gerous exercife  of  prerogative  by  the  prefent  obfequious  par- 
liament.    But  to   invade  at  once  the  civil  conftitution,  to 
threaten  the  eflablifhed  religion,  to  maintain  a  flanding  army, 
and  to  require  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houfes  to  all  thefe 
meafures,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  patience.      The  com- 
mons took  into  confederation  his  majefty's  fpeech:  they  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  difpenfing  power  of  the  crown  ;  and 
they  voted  an  addrefs  to  the  king  againfl  it.     The  lords  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  taking  the  fpeech  into  confideration  j  and 
James,  afraid  that   they  alfo  would  make  an   application 
againfl  his  difpenfing  power,  immediately  proceeded  to  a 
prorogation  :  fo  imperious  was  his  temper,  fo  lofty  the  idea 
which  he  had  entertained  of  his  own  authority,  and  fo  vio- 
lent the  meafures  fuggefled  by  his  own  bigotry  and  that  of 
his  priefts  l8 !     By  four  more  prorogations,  he  continued  the 
parliament  during  a  year  and  a  half;  but  having  in  vain 
tried,  by  feparate  applications,  to  break  the  firmnefs  of  the 
leading  members,  he  at  laft  diflblved  that  affembly ;  and  as 
it  was  evidently  impoflible  for  him  to  find  among  his  Protef- 
tant  fubje£ls  a  fet  of  men  more  devoted  to  royal  authority, 
it  was  univerfally  concluded,  that  he  intended  thenceforth  to 
govern  wholly  without  a  parliament. 

The  king's  difappointment  in  England  did  not  divert  him 
from  pursuing  the  fame  dcfign  in  Scotland:  and  the  implicit 
fubmiflion  exhibited  by  the  Scottifh  parliament  at  its  firft 
meeting  flattered  him  with  the  mofl  pleafing  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs.  But  experience  foon  convinced  him,  that  thofe  men 


17.  journals,  Nov.  9,  I6S.J. 
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who  had  refigned  their  political  freedom  with  fo  much 
feeming  indifference,  were  not  to  be  prefuaded  to  endanger 
the  Proteftant  faith.  Though  he  demanded,  in  the  moft 
foothing  expreuions,  fome  indulgence  for  the  Roman  catho- 
lies,  and  fupported  this  requeft  with  propofals  of  advantage 
to  the  Scottifh  nation,  the  parliament  (hewed  no  inclination 

to  repeal  any  of  the  Penal  Laws.     It  was  there - 
A.  D.  1686. 

fore  prorogued  by  the  communoner,  and  loon 

after  diflblved  by  the  king  '*. 

Refolute,  however,  in  his  purpofe,   this  mifguided  mo- 
narch, in  contempt  of  the  general  voice  of  the  legiflative 
body  of  the  two  kingdoms,  determined  to  fupport  his  pre- 
rogative of  difpenfmg  with  the  penal   ftatutes  againft  fec- 
taries,  by  the  authority  of  Weftminfter-hall.     With  that 
view,  four  judges  were  difphced,  and  men  of  more  com- 
pliant tempers  fubftituted  in  their  room.     A  cafe  in  point 
was  produced ;  and  fir  Edward  Herbert,  lord  chief-juftice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  upon  the  iflue  declared,  That  there  was 
nothing  whatever  with  which  the  King,  as  Jupreme  Lawgiver, 
might  net  difpenfe.     This  decifion  was  confirmed  by  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve  judges.     But  the  arguments  of  lawyers, 
founded  upon  ancient  precedents,  had  no  influence  upon  the 
fentiments  of  the  nation.      Men  in  general  could  not  dif- 
tinguiih  between  a  difpenfmg  and  a  repealing  power  in  the 
crown;  and   they  juftly  deemed  it  unreafonable,  that  lefs 
authority  fliould  be  necefTary  to  repeal  than  to  enadl  any 
flatute.     If  one  penal  law  was  difpenfed  with,  any  other 
might  undergo  the  fame  fate  j  and  by  what  principle  could 
even  the  laws  that  define  property,  be  afterward  fecured  from 
violation? — The  Ted  A61  had  ever  been  confidered  as  the 
great  barrier  of  the  national  religion  under  a  Popifli  fuccef- 
for.     As  fuch  it  had  been  infifled  on  by  the  parliament,  as 
fuch  granted  by  the  late  king  ;  and  as  fuch,  during  the  de- 
bates concerning  the  Exclufion  Bill,  it  had  been  recommend- 

19.  Biirr.ct.    Wcdrow. 
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ed  by  the  lord  chancellor.  By  what  magic  then,  it  was  aflc- 
ed,  by  what  chicane  of  law,  is  it  now  annihilated,  and  ren- 
dered of  no  validity  I0  ? 

Fortified,  however,  with  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  fa- 
vour of  his  difpenfing  power,  James  thought  himfelf  now 
authorifed  to  countenance  more  openly  his  religious  friends. 
The  earl  of  Powis,  vith  the  lords,  Arundel,  Bellafis,  and 
Dover,  all  zealous  Catholics?  and  who  had  Iqng  managed  in 
private  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  conjunction  with  Sunder- 
land,  were  publicly  received  at  the  council-board.  Bellafis, 
foon  after,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tieafury,  and  Arun- 
del fucceeded  Halifax  in  the  office  of  privy-feal.  The  king's 
npoftolical  enthufiafm,  in  a  word,  which  feemed  to  have  di- 
veiled  him  of  common  prudence,  made  him  fo  defirous  of 
making  profelytes,  that  all  men  plainly  faw  the  only  way  to 
acquire  his  favour  and  confidence  was  to  embrace  the  catho- 
lic faith.  Sunderland  affected  fuch  a  change  j  and,  in  Scot- 
land, the  earls  of  Murray,  Perth,  and  Melford,  were  brought 
over  to  the  religion  of  the  court11. 

Thefe  were  bold  advances;  but  it  was  yet  only  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  majority  of  the  people  were  already  attached 
to  the  Romifh  communion,  that  the  king  thought  himfelf  at 
liberty  wholly  to  pull  off  the  maflc,  and  proceed  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  zeal  and  violence.  Immediately  after  the  nc- 
ceflion  of  James,  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  been  recalled  from 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  on  the  fuppreflion 
of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  orders  were  fent  to  the  lord's- 
juftices,  under  colour  of  preventing  a  like  infurre£tion,  to 
recall  the  arms  of  the  Irifh  militia,  who  were  all  Proteftants, 
and  to  depofit  them  in  different  magazines.  Nor  did  the 
vigilance  of  government  flop  here.  Talbot,  a  violent  papift, 
having  been  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the- king's  fbrces  in  Ireland,  difmifled  near 


ao.  Sir  Robert  Atkins.    Eurnet.    Hume. 
3(i.  LIT. net,  book  iv.     James  II.  1686. 
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three  hundred  Proteflant  officers,  and  a  great  number  of 
private  men,  under  pretence  of  new  modelling  the  army. 
The  earl  of  Clarendon  went  over  as  lord-lieutenant ;  but  as 
he  had  refufed  to  oblige  the  king,  by  changing  his  religion, 
he  fpon  found  that  he  poflefled  no  credit  or  authority.  He 
was  even  a  kind  of  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  general ; 
and  as  he  gave  all  the  oppofition  in  his  power  to  the  violent 
ineafures  of  the  Catholics,  he  was  foon  recalled,  and  Tyr- 
connel  fubflituted  in  his  place 2Z.  The  unhappy  Proteftants 
now  faw  all  the  civil  authority,  as  well  as  the  military  force, 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  their  inveterate  enemies,  and 
dreaded  a  renewal  of  the  recent  maiTacres.  Great  numbers, 
filled  with  fuch  apprehenfions,  left  their  habitations,  and 
came  over  to  England  ;  where  the  horror  againft  popery  was 
already  roufed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  by  the  frightful  tales  of 
the  French  refugees,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edicl:  of  Nantz,  had  fled  from  the  perfections 
qf  Lewis  XIV. 

All  the  more  moderate  Catholics  were  fenfible  that  thefe 
extravagant  meafures  would  ruin  the  caufe  they  were  meant 
to  ferve.  But  the  king  was  fo  entirely  governed  'by  the 
violent  counfels  of  his  queen,  an  Italian  and  popifh  princefs, 
and  by  thofe  of  father  Petre  his  confeflbr,  that  the  boldnefs 
of  any  meafure  feems  to  have  been  with  him  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  adopting  it.  He  now  not  only  re-eftablimed  the 
Court  of  High -com  mi  dlon,  which  had  been  abolifhed,  as 
we  h^vc  feen,  by  a&  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  his  father 
Charles  I.  but  iflued  a  Declaration  of  general 
Indulgence,  or  liberty  of  confcience,  "  by  his  fo- 
<{  vereign  authority,  and  alfolute  power,"  to  his  fubje&s  of 
all  religions23.  Such  an  indulgence,  though  illegal,  might 
have  been  confio'ered  as  liberal,  if  the  king's  private  purpofe, 
the  more  ready  introduction  of  popery,  had  not  been  gene- 
rally known.  Yet  fo  great  was  the  fatisfaction  arifing  from 

»2,  Clarendon's  Ltiten.    Kennet,  vol.  iii.  *$,  Eurnct,  book  iv. 
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prefent  eafe,  and  fo  violent  the  animofity  of  the  Proteftant 
fectaries  againft  the  eftablimed  church,  that  they  every  where 
received  the  royal  proclamation  with  expreflions  of  joy  and 
exultation  24. 

If  the  diflenters  were  ever  deceived  in  regard  to  James's 
views,  he  took  care  foon  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  difplay 
his  bigotry  and  imprudence  to  all  Europe.  He  publicly  dif- 
patched  the  earl  of  Caftlemain  ambaflador  extraordinary  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  exprefs  his  obeifance  to  the  pope,  and  to 
reconcile  his  kingdoms,  in  form,  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  al- 
though Innocent  XI.  very  juftly  concluded,  that  a  fcheme 
conducted  with  fo  much  indifcretion  could  not  poflibly  be 
fuccefsful,  he  fent  a  nuncio  to  England,  in  return  for  the 
embafly.  All  communication  with  the  pope  had  been  made 
treafon  by  aft  of  parliament :  but  fo  little  regard  did  James 
pay  to  the  laws,  that  he  gave  the  nuncio  a  public  audience 
at  Windfor  •,  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet  being  then  in  waiting, 
as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  was  deprived  of  all 
his  employments,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  aflift  at  the  illegal 
ceremony25.  The  nuncio  afterward  refided  openly  in  Lon- 
don. Four  catholic  bHhops  were  publicly  confecrated  at 
the  king's  chapel,  and  fent  out  under  the  title  of  vicars 
apoftolical  to  exercife  the  epifcopal  function  in  their  refpective 
diocefes.  The  Jefuits  were  permitted  to  erect  a  chapel  and 
form  a  college  in  the  Savoy ;  the  Recollects  built  a  chapel 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  the  Carmelites  formed  a  feminary 
in  the  city ;  fourteen  monks  were  even  fettled  at  St.  James's  ; 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  places  of  public  worfhip 
were  creeled  by  the  papifts :  and  the  religious  of  the  Romifh 
communion  appeared  at  court  in  the  habits  of  their  refpective 
orders  26. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  James,  who  had  already  tranf- 
ferred  almoft  every  great  office,  civil  and  military,  in  the 

• 

14.  Id.  ibid.  45.  Kcnnct.    Ralph      Hume, 
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three  kingdoms,  from  the  Proteftants,  to  their  fpiritual  ene- 
mies, but  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  church  and  univer- 
fities  to  the  Catholics  :  and  this  attempt  was  foon  made. 
The  king  fent  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
commanding  the  univerfity  to  admit  one  Francis,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  to  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts, 
without  exacting  the  ufual  oaths.  The  univerfity  refufed  ; 
and  the  king,  after  fufpending  the  vice-chancellor,  defifted 
from  any  farther  attack  upon  that  feminary  17.  But  the 
compliant  temper  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  which  had, 
in  a  formal  decree^  made  profeflion  of  pa/five  obedience^  gave 
James  hopes  of  better  fuceefs  therej  though  he  carried  flill 
higher  his  pretenfions. 

The  prefidentfliip  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  the  richeft 
foundations  in  Europe,  having  become  vacant,  a  day  was 
appointed  for  a  new  election ;  and  one  Farmer,  a  recent 
convert  to  popery,  was  recommended  by  a  royal  mandate, 
accompanied  with  a  difpenfation  from  the  ufual  caths.  The 
fellows  of  the  college  entreated  the  king  to  recall  his  man- 
date, or  recommend  fome  perfon  of  a  lefs  exceptional  cha- 
racter than  Farmer ;  but  the  day  of  election  arriving  before 
they  received  any  anfwer,  they  chofe  as  their  prefident  Dr. 
Hough,  a  man  of  learning,  virtue,  and  fpiritj  who  braved 
the  threatening  danger. 

A  citation  was  iflued  for  the  members  of  the  college  to 
appear  before  the  Court  of  High  Commiffion,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  their  difobedience.  The  matter  came  to  a  regu- 
lar hearing  ;  and  fuch  articles  of  folly  and  vice  were  proved 
againft  Farmer,  asjuftified  the  fellows  in  rejecting  him,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  the  legal  difqualifkations  under  which 
he  laboured.  The  commiflioners,  however,  proceeded  to  the 
deprivation  of  Dr.  Hough,  and  a  new  mandate  was  iflued  in 
favour  of  Parker,  lately  created  bifhop  of  Oxford ;  a  man  of 
diflblute  morals,  but  who,  like  farmer,  had  atoned  for  all 

27,  Kennet,    Ralph. 
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his  vices  by  liis  wjliingnefs  to  embrace  the  Romifli  reli- 
gion. The  college  replied,  that  no  new  ele&icn  could  be 
made  till  the  former  fhould  be  legally  annulled.  A  new- 
ecclefiaftical  commiflion  was  ifl'ued  for  that  purpofe;  and  the 
commiflioners,  attended  by  three  troops  of  horfe,  repaired 
to  Oxford ;  expelled  the  refracStory  prefident  and  all  die  fel- 
lows, except  two,  who  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  king's 
mandate,  and  inllalled  Parker  in  the  prefidentfltip  of  Mag- 
dalen college  2!J. 

Of  all  the  a&s  of  violence  committed  during  the  tyranni- 
cal reign  of  James  II.  this  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  the 
moft  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  accordingly  occafioned  uni- 
yerfal  difcontent,  and  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  clergy. 
The  church,  the  chief  pillar  of  the  throne,  and  which,  dur- 
ing the  two  laft  reigns,  had  fupported  it  with  fuch  unfliaken 
firmnefs  ;  the  church,  which  had  carried  the  prerogative  fo 
high,  and  which,  if  protected  in  her  rights,  would  have  car- 
ried it  ftill  higher ;  the  church,  now  feeing  thofe  rights  in- 
vaded, and  her  very  fountains  in  danger  of  being  poifoned> 
took  refuge  in  the  generous  principles  of  liberty,  and  re- 
folved  to  preferve  that  conilitution  which  her  complacency 
had  almoft  ruined. 

The  king,  however,  was  determined  to  adhere  to  his  ar- 
bitrary meafures  ;  and  as  a  balance  to  this  reverend  body, 
whofe  oppofition  he  had  wantonly  roufed,  he  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  Proteftant  dHTenters,  and  to  form  an  unnatural  coa- 
lition between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  With  that 
view,  he  took  occafion  frequently  to  extol  the  benefits  of 
toleration,  and  to  exclaim  againft  the  feverities  of  the  church 
of  England.  He  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
all  the  oppreflive  profecutions  whkh  the  difienters  had  fuf- 
fered,  as  a  prelude  to  yielding  them  fecurity  or  redrefs ;  and 
by  means  of  that  afcendency  which  the  crown  had  acquir- 


a8.  Burnet,  hookiv.   MS.  Account  by  Dr.  Smith,  ap.  Macpherfon,  Hljl. 
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cd  over  the  corporations,  he  every  where  thruft  them  into 
the  magiflracy,  under  various  pretences,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  procure  a  parliament  that  would  give  its  fanction  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Teft  Act  and  the  penal  laws  againft  non- 
conformity 2°.  He  affected  to  place  them  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing with  the  Catholics ;  and,  in  order  to  widen  the  breach 
between  them  and  the  church,  whofe  favour  he  defpaired  of 
recovering,  but  whofe  loyalty  he  never  fufpected, 

A.  D.  l688.       ,  -rx        i  •  c     T       i 

he  iffiied  anew  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the  pulpit  by  all  the  eftablilhed 
clergy  3°. 

This  order  was  considered,  by  the  whole  ecclefiaftical 
body,  as  an  infult  on  the  hierarchy,  and  an  infidious  at- 
tempt to  drag  them  to  difgrace;  for  as  the  penal  laws 
againft  non-conformifts  had,  in  a  great  meafure,  been  pro- 
cured by  the  church,  the  clergy  were  fenfible,  that  any 
countenance  which  they  might  give  to  the  difpenfing  power 
would  be  regarded  as  a  deferring  of  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. They  determined,  therefore,  almoft  univerfally,  ra- 
ther to  hazard  the  vengeance  of  the  crown,  by  difobedience, 
than  to  fulfil  a  command  they  could  not  approve,  and  ex- 
pofe  themfelves,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  certain  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  people. 

Conformable  to  this  refolution,  and  with  a  view  to  en- 
courage every  one  to  perfevere  in  it,  fix  bifhops,  namely, 
Lloyd  of  St.  Afaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of 
Ely,  Lake  of  Chichefter,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Tr&- 
lawney  of  Briftol,  met  privately  with  Sancroft,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  concerted  the 
form  of  a  petition  to  the  king  ;  befeeching  him  not  to  infift 
upon  their  reading  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  as  being 
founded  on  a  prerogative  repeatedly  declared  illegal  by  par- 
liament 3l.  Enraged  at  this  unexpected  oppofition  to  his  fa- 

29.  Burnat,  book  iv.  30.  Id.  ibid.    See  alfo  Kennet,   Ralph.  Echard. 

31.  See  the  petition  itfeif,  ap.  Ham:,  vol.  viii.  p.  266. 
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Vourite  meafure,  James  not  only  refufed  their  requeft,  but 
ordered  them  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  their  re- 
fufing  to  give  bail  for  their  appearance  before  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  to  anfwer  tor  what  was  denominated  an  high 
mijdemcamr)  and  afterward  profecuted  as  a  LIBEL. 

James  was  not  infenfible  of  the  clanger  of  purfuing  this 
tyrannical  profecution,  though  his  pride  would  not  allow 
him  to  defift.  But  the  circumftanccs  attending  the  commit- 
ment of  the  bifhops  ought  flill  farther  to  have  opened  his 
eyes,  and  made  him  perceive  the  dreadful  precipice  upon 
which  he  was  rufhing.  Though  they  were  carried  by  water 
to  the  Tower,  multitudes  of  anxious  fpedlators  crowded  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  at  once  implored  the  bleffmg  of  thofe 
Venerable  prelates,  and  offered  their  petitions  to  Heaven  fof 
the  fafety  of  the  perfecuted  guardians  of  their  religion.  Even 
the  foldiers,  feized  with  the  contagion  of  the  fame  fpirit,  are 
faid  to  have  flung  themfelves  on  their  knees,  and  craved  the 
benediction  of  the  holy  prifoners,  whom  they  were  appoint- 
ed to  guard  3*» 

A  like  fcene  was  exhibited,  wheri  the  bifhops  were  con- 
ducted to  trial.  Perfons  of  all  conditions  were  affected  \vith 
the  awful  crifis  to  which  affairs  were  reduced,  and  confuler- 
ed  the  decifion  of  th£  caufe  depending,  as  of  the  laft  import- 
ance to  both  king  and  people.  Twenty-nine  temporal  peers 
attended  the  prifoners  to  Weftminfter  hali ;  and  fuo.  crowds 
of  gentry  joined  in  the  procefTion,  th;it  little  room  v/as  left 
for  the  populace  to  enter.  Tlic  trial,  which  la!lcd  i,c:ir  te:i 
hours,  was  managed  with  ability  by  the  connfe!  on  both 
fides,  and  Hftened  to  with  the  mod  eager  attention.  Though 
the  judges  held  their  feats  only  during  plcafure,  two  of  them 
had  the  courage  to  declare  againft  A  difpe-  .  :r  in  the 

crown,  as  inconnftent  with  all  law  :  and  if  the  difpenfing 
i-  was  not  legal,  it  followed  of  courfe,  that  the  bi.'hops 
could  not  be  criminal  iu  refuting  obedience  to  an  iilvgal 

32.  Burner.     Ralph.     Ht::nc. 
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command.  The  jury  at  length  withdrew ;  and  when  they 
brought  in  their  verdid,  "  Not  Guilty,"  the  populace,  who 
filled  Weilminfter-hall  and  all  Palace-yard,  fhouted  thrice 
with  fuch  vehemence,  that  the  found  reached  the  city  33. 
The  loudeft  acclamations  were  immediately  echoed  from 
ftreetto  (tree  t,  bonfires  were  lighted,  and  every  other  demon- 
ftration  given  of  public  joy 34.  Nor  were  the  rejoicings  on 
account  of  this  legal  victory  confined  to  the  capital  :  they 
rapidly  fpread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  found  their  way 
even  into  the  camp  3S ;  where  the  triumph  of  the  church 
was  announced  to  the  king  in  the  fhouts  of  his  mercenary 
army  36. 

If  James  had  made  ufe  of  that  naturally  found,  though 
narrow  underftanding,  with  which  he  was  endowed,  he 
would  now  have  perceived,  that  the  time  was  come  for  him 
to  retradt,  unlefs  he  meant  ferioufly  to  facrifice  his  crown  to 
his  religious  prejudices.  But  fo  blinded  was  he  by  bigotry, 
and  fo  obftinate  in  his  arbitrary  meafures,  that  although  he 
knew  they  were  execrated  by  all  orders  of  men  in  the  flate, 
a  handful  of  Roman  Catholics  excepted ;  yet  was  he,  by  a 

33.  Price  to  Beaufort,  June  30,  1688,  MS.  ap.  Macpherfon,  Hi/}.  Brit. 
vol.  i.  34.  Burnet,  book  iv.  35.  Id.  ibid. 

36.  In  order  to  convince  the  people,  that  he  was  determined  to  fupport  his 
authority  by  force  of  arras,  if  neceffary,  and  to  over-awe  them  by  a  difplay  of 
his  power,  the  king  had,  for  two  fummtrs  paft,  encamped  his  army,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  on  Hounflow-heath.  He  fpent  much  of  his 
time  in  training  and  difciplining  thefe  troops  ;  and  a  popilh  chapel  was  openly 
creeled  in  the  midft  of  the  camp,  with  a  view  of  bringing  over  the  foldiers  to 
that  communion.  But  the  few  converts  that  the  priefls  made,  were  treated 
with  fuch  contempt  and  ignominy  by  their  companions,  as  deterred  others 
from  following  the  example.  The  king  had  reviewed  his  army  on  the  fame 
morning  that  the  jury  gave  in  their  verdiA  in  favour  of  the  profecuted  pre- 
lates ;  and  having  afterward  retired  into  the  tent  of  lord  Fev>;r{ham,  the  gene- 
ral, he  was  fuddenly  alarmed  with  a  great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with 
the  mofl  extravagant  expreflions  of  tumultuous  joy.  He  anxioufly  enquired 
rhecaufe,  and  wns  told  by  Fevcrfliam,  "  it  was  nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of 
"  the  foldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bifhops." — ''  And  do  you  call  that  no- 
'<  thing  ?"  exclaimed  Jd.ncs,  ready  to  burft  with  rage  and  indignation< 
ilurue,  vol  vm. 
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fmgular  infatuation,  incapable  of  fo  much  as  remitting  his 
violence  in  the  purfuit  of  them ! — He  immediately  difplaced 
the  two  judges,  who  had  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
bifhops,  and  fupplied  their  feats  with  men  of  more  accommo- 
dating principles.    He  iflued  orders  to  the  ecclefiaftical  com- 
miflioners  to  profecute  all  the  clergy  who  had  not  read  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence ;  that  is,  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  of  England,  unlefs  about  two  hundred;  and  even 
thefe  obeyed  his  command  but  imperfectly.    He  fent  a  man- 
date to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded  on  Mag- 
dalen College  after  expelling  the  former,  to- elect  for  prefi- 
dent,  in  the  room  of  Parker,  lately  deceafcd,  one  Gifford,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sor bonne  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  nominated 
the  fame  perfon  to  the  fee  of  Oxford  37 ! 

Such  violent  and  repeated  infringements  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  whole  nation.     The  moft 
moderate-minded  men  could  afcribe  the  king's  meafures  to 
nothing  lefs  than  a   fettled  fyftem  to  introduce  his  own  re- 
ligion and  an  unlimited  power  in  the  crown ;  and  the  only 
confolation  to  all  men  was  the  advanced  age  of  the   king, 
and  the  profpect  of  a  proteftant  fucceflbr,  who  would  re- 
place every  thing  on  ancient  foundations.     This  coniidcra- 
tion,  together  with  the  great  naval  and  military  force  of 
James,  kept  the  more  ardent  fpirits  from  having  imn.;uiatc 
recourfe  to  arms  5  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  {till  main- 
tained a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  Englifli  malcontents, 
and  was  ready  on  any  emergency  to  obey  the  call  of  the  na- 
tion, feemed  to  have  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  an  open  rup- 
ture, and  to  wait  patiently  for  an  event  that  could  not  be 
very  diftant, — the  death  of  the  king. 

But  thefe  hopes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  fuddenly 
blafted,  by  the  unexpected  birth  of  a  prince  of  Waies.  From 
a  fon,  educated  by  fuch  a  father,  nothing  could  be  expected 
but  a  continuance  of  the  fame  unconilitutional  meafures. 

37.  Burnct.  Ralph.  Hume. 
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People  of  all  ranks  took  the  alarm,  as  if  a  regular  plan  had 
been  formed  for  entailing  popery  and  arbitrary  power  on 
them  and  their  defendants  to  the  latefc  poilerity.  Calumny 
v/ent  even  fo  far,  though  the  queen's  delivery  was  as  public  as 
the  laws  of  decency  would  permit,  as  to  afcribe  to  the  king 
the  defign  of  impofing  upon  the  nation  a  fuppofititious  child, 
•who  might  fupport,  after  the  death  of  James,  the  catholic 
religion  in  his  dominions.  And  the  prince  of  Orange  did 
not  fail  to  propagate  the  improbable  tale  ;  which,  in  the 
prefent  (late  of  men's  minds,  was  greedily  received  by  the 
populace  both  in  England  and  Holland. 

Under  thefe  apprehensions,  many  of  the  Englim  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  fome  of  the  principal  clergy,  invited  the 
prince  to  come  over  and  a  {lift  them  with  his  arms,  in  the 
recovery  of  their  conftitutionai  rights.     In  this  invitation 
men  of  all  parties,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  concurred.     The 
Whigs,  conformable  to  thofe  patriotic  principles  which  had 
led  them  to  urge  with  fo  much  violence  the  Exclufion  Bill, 
were  zealous  to  expel  from  the  throne  a  prince,  whofe  con- 
duct had  fully  juflified  all   that  their  fears  had  predicted  of 
his  fucceflion  :  the  Tories,  enraged  at  the  preference  {hewn 
to  the  Catholics,  and  the  church  inflamed  by  recent  injuries, 
refolved  to  pull  down  the  idol  that  their  own  hands  had 
made,  and  which  they  had  blindly  worftnpped.     Their  eyes 
being  now  opened,  they  faw  the  neceflTity  of  reftoring  and 
fecuring  the  coriftitution.     And  the  proteftant  nonconfor- 
mifts,  whom  the  king  had  gained  by  his  indulgence,  judged 
k  more  prudent  to  look  forward  for  a  general  toleration,  to 
be  efiablifhed  by  law,  than  to  rely  any  longer  on  the  infidious 
rarefies  of  their    theological    adverfaries.  — Thus,  my   dear 
Philip,  by  a -wonderful  coalition,,  was  faction  for  a  time 
filcnced  ;  all  parties  facrincing,  on  this  occafion,  their  former 
animofities,  to  the  apprehension  of  a  common  danger,  or  to- 
the  fenfe  of  a  common  interefl 3S.     The  Revolution,  even 

38.  For  a  more  full  account  of  this  coalition,  fee  Bolingbroke's  Differtation. 
tn  Parti::,  Let.  vii.  and  Hume,  vol.  viii. 
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in  its  beginning,  was  a  national  work  ;  and  patriotifm,  un* 
der  the  guidance  of  political  wifdom,  fuggefled  the  glorious 
plan. 

Not  fatisfied  with  a  formal  invitation,  feveral  Englifh  no- 
blemen and  pentlemen  went  over  to  Holland,  and  in  perfon 
encouraged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  attempt  their  deliver- 
ance from  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  The  requeffc  was  too 
flattering  to  be  flighted.  William,  from  the  moment  of  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  Mary,  had  always  kept  his  eye  on  the 
crown  of  England ;  though  he  had  a  complicated  fcheme  of 
policy  to  conduct,  and  many  interfering  interefts  to  recon- 
cile on  the  continent.  Happily  all  thefe  interefts  confpired 
to  promote  his  propofed  enterprife.  The  league  of  Augf- 
burg,  formed  to  break  the  power  of  France,  could  not  acr 
complifh  its  obje£l  without  the  acceffion  of  England.  The 
houfe  of  Aufiria,  therefore,  in  both  its  branches,  and  even 
Innocent  XI.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  preferring  their 
political  views  to  their  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  counte- 
nanced the  projected  expulfion  of  James  who  had  refufed 
to  take  part  in  the  league,  as  the  only  means  of  humbling 
Lewis  XIV.  their  common  enemy.  All  the  German  princes 
were  in  the  fame  interefl ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  held 
conferences,  not  only  with  Caftanaga,  governor  of  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands,  but  with  the  electors  of  Srandcnburgh 
and  Saxony,  with  the  landgrave  of  HelTe-CaiTel,  and  with  the 
whole  houfe  of  Lunenb-urg.  It  was  agreed  that  thefe  princes 
fhouid  protect  the  United  Provinces  during  the  ab fence  of 
William 

Other  circumftances  contributed  to  facilitate  the  dcfigns 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  elector  of  Cologne,  who 
ailb  bifhop  of  Liege  and  Munfter,  and  whofe  territories  a!- 
moft  furrounded  the  United  Provinces,  having  died  about 
this  time,  a  violent  conteft  arofe  for  that  rich  fuccdlion. 
The  candidates  were  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  fupported 
£>y  the  houfe  of  Aufcria,  and  the  cardinal  de  Furiteniberg,  a 

3;.  Eu:i:ct,  boo!:  iv.     D'Avaup<,  torn.  iv. 
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prelate  dependent  ca  France.     The  former  at  length  prevail- 
ed, through  the  partiality  of  the  pope  ;  but  as  Lewis  threaten- 
ed to  recover  by  force  what  he  had  loft  bv  intrigue, 
Auguft.  .  ' 

the  prince   of  Orange   formed    a   camp,    between 

Grave  and  Nimeguen,  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  under  pre- 
tence of  guarding  againft  danger  on  that  fide.    Under  other 
pretences,  he  forwarded  his  preparations  by  fea ;  and  had 
equipped  for  fervice  twenty  (hips  of  the  line,  without  having 
recourfc;  to  the  States40.     But  the  States,  though  riot  for- 
mally admitted  into  the  fecret  counfels  of  William,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  his  real  views  ;  and  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple,  being  highly  irritated  againfl:   France,    exhibited   the 
utmoft  eagernefs  for  every  preparation  for  war.     The  com- 
merce of  the  Dutch  with  that  kingdom  had  lately  been  di- 
minimed  one  fourth,  by  unufual  reftri&ions  :  their  religious 
rage  was  kindled  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Proteftants 
by  Lewis,  in  confequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  EdicT:  of 
Nantz  :  the  terrors  raifed  by  the  bigotry  of  James  in  Eng- 
land had  alfo  fpread  to  Holland ;  and  the  enthufiaftic  zeal 
of  thefe  two  potent  monarchs  for  the  catholic  faith  was  re- 
prefented,  in  both  countries,  as  the  certain  ruin  of  the  pro- 
teftant  caufe,  unlefs  reflrained  by  the  mod  vigorous  exer- 
tions— by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  members  of  the  re- 
formed communion41. 

While  one  half  of  Europe  thus  combined  againft  the  king 
of  England,  while  many  of  his  own  fubjefts  were  deter- 
mined to  oppofe  his  power,  and  more  to  diveft  him  of  his 
authority,  James,  as  if  blinded  by  deftiny,  repofed  himfelf 
in  the  mod  fupine  fecurity,  and  difregarded  the  repeated  ac- 
counts of  the  preparations  conveyed  to  his  ears.  In  vain 
did  Lewis  XIV.  who  had  early  received  certain  information 
of  the  defigns  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  attempt  to  roufe  the 
infatuated  monarch  to  a  fenfe  of  his  danger  :  in  vain  did  he 
otTcr  his  aid.  Deceived  by  his  ambaflador  in  Holland,  and 


40.  Id.  ibid. 


41.  Burnet,  D'Avaux,  ubi  fup. 
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betrayed  by  his  minifter  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  James  had 
the  weaknefs  to  believe,  that  the  rumour  of  an  invafion  was 
only  raifed  by  his  enemies,  in  order  to  frighten  him  into  a 
clofer  connexion  with  France,  and  to  complete,  by  that 
means,  the  defection  of  his  fubje&s  4*.  Nor  was  this  jea- 
loufy,  though  carried  to  an  imprudent  height,  utterly  with- 
out foundation  ;  for  when  Lewis  took  the  liberty  to  remon- 
ftrate  with  the  States,  by  his  ambaflador  D'Avaux,  againft 
their  preparations  to  invade  England,  not  only  the  Dutch 
but  the  Englim  took  the  alarm.  Their  apprehenfions  of  a 
league  between  the  two  monarchs,  for  the  deftruction  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  feemed  now  to  be  confirmed,  and  the 
\vildeft  (lories  were  propagated  to  that  pupofe43. 

Had  the  defection  occafioned  by  thefe  fears  been  confined 
to  the  Englifh  populace,  or  merely  to  men  in  a  civil  capa- 
city, James  might  ftill  have  bid  defiance  to  the  defigns  of  his 
fon-in-law.  But,  unhappily  for  that  mifguided  monarch, 
both  the  fleet  and  army  were  infected  with  the  fame  fpirit  of 
difloyalty.  Of  this  he  had  received  fome  mortifying  proofs, 
•when  certain  advice  was  brought  him,  from  his  minifter  in 
Holland,  that  he  mud  foon  expeft  a  formidable  in- 
vafion, as  the  States  had  at  lafl  acknowledged,  that 
the  purpofe  of  all  their  naval  preparations  was  to  tranfport 
forces  into  England. 

Though  James  could  reafonably  expect  no  other  intel- 
ligence, he  was  much  affcdled  with  the  news :  he  grew  pale, 
and  the  letter  dropt  from  his  hand 44.  His  delirium  of 
power  vanifhed  ;  and  he  found  himfclf  on  the  brink  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from 
his  view  by  the  illufions  of  fuperftition.  He  now  faw  the 
neceflity  of  providing  for  his  fafety,  as  well  as  of  endeavour- 
ing to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  his  people.  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  his  fleet  to  be  afiembled,  and  his  army  to  be 

44.  D'Avaux,  torn.  iv.     James  1 1.  1688.  43.  Id.  ibid.     See  alfo 

Hume,  vol.  viii.  44-  Hume,  vol.  viii. 
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recruited  with  new  levies.  He  fent  for  troops  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ;  and  to  his  no  fmall  fatisfac-tion,  found  his 
land-forces  amount  to  forty  thoufand  men  45. 

Nor  was  the  king  lefs  liberal  of  his  civil  conceflions  than 
vigorous  in  his  military  preparations.  He  had  already  ifTued 
writs  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  2/th  of  the  en- 
fuing  November.  He  followed  thefe  with  a  dccniiiion, 
That  it  was  his  fixed  purpofe  to  endeavour  to  eftablifh  a  LE- 
GAL fettiement  of  an  uuiverfal  liberty  of  conf.:ience  for  all 
his  fubje&s  •,  that  he  had  refolved  to  preferve  inviolate  the 
church  of  England  :  and  he  protefted,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, Roman  catholics  fhoukl  remain  incapable  of  fitting  in 
th6  houfe  of  commons.  He  gave  orders  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  feveral  counties,  to 
replace  all  the  deputy-lieutenants  and  juflices,  who  had  been, 
deprived  of  their  commiflions  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Tell  and  -the  penal  laws  againft  non-conformifts :  he  reflored 
the  charter  of  London,  and  the  charters  of  all  the  corporations 
in  the  kingdom  :  he  annulled  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  com- 
miflion :  he  reinilated  the  expelled  prefident  and  fellows  of 
Magdalen  college ;  and  he  invited  again  to  his  councils  all  the 
bifhops  whom  he  had  fo  lately  perfecuted  and  infulted,  af- 
furing  them,  that  he  was  ready  to  do  whatever  they  fliould. 
think  necefiary  for  the  fecurity  of  che  proteftant  religion  and 
the  civil  rights  of  his  fubjecis  4°. 

But  thefe  conceflions,  though  important  in  themfeJves, 
were  made  too  late  to  be  -allowed  much  merit  ;  and  being 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  extorted  by  fear,  they  were  coldly 
received  by  the  nation.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  king, 
in  other  refpects,  anfwerable  to  fuch  conciliating  meafures. 
He  recalled  the  writs  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  with- 
out ifTuing  any  new  ones  ;  a  ftep  which  created  univerfal  fuf- 
picion  of  his  fincerity,  and  -begot  a  belief  that  all  his  con- 
ceiT.cns  were  no  more  than  temporary  expedients.  He  fhewed, 

45.  Japies  II.  |6SS,  46.  Gazettes,  paflim. 
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however,  a  laudable  7eal  for  his  own  honour,  in  obtaining 
.il  proof  of  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  but  by  an 
imprudence  approaching  to  infanity,  the  heir  of  the 
crown  was  baptized   in  the   Romifh  communion, 
and  the  pope,  reprefented  by  his  nuncio,  flood  godfather  to 
the  boy  47. 

Meanwhile  the  prince  of  Orange  continued  his  prepara- 
tions. A  powerful  fleet  was  ready  to  put  to  fea  :  the  troops 
fell  down  the  Macfe  from  Nimeguen  :  the  tranfports,  which 
had  been  hired  at  different  ports,  were  fpeedily  aflembled : 
the  artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  provifions,  horfes,  and  men, 
were  embarked ;  and  William,  after  taking  formal  leave  of 
the  States,  and  calling  God  to  witnefs,  that  he  had  not  the 
leafl  intention  to  invade,  fubdue,  or  make  himfelf  matter  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  went  himfelf  on  board48.  His 
whole  armament,  which  failed  from  the  Brille  and  Helvoet- 
fluys,  on  the  igtli  of  O&ober,  confided  of  fifty  flout  (hips  of 
war,  twenty-five  frigates,  and  an  equal  number  of  fire- 
{hips ;  with  five  hundred  tranfports,  carrying  about  fifteen 
thoufand  land-forces,  including  five  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
officers.  Admiral  Herbert,  who  had  left  the  fervice  of  James, 
led  the  van  ;  the  Zealand  fquadron,  under  vice-admiral  Evert- 
zen,  brought  up  the  rear  j  and  the  prince  of  Orange  in  per- 
fon  commanded  in  the  centre,  carrying  a  flag  with  Englifh  co- 
lours, and  his  own  arms  furrounded  with  thefe  popular  words : 
— "  The  PROTESTANT  RELIGION  and  the  LIBERTIES  of 
ENGLAND."  Under  this  infcription  was  placed  the  appofite 
motto  of  the  houfe  of  Naflau  '.  —  Je  maint:endraiy  "  I  will 
jiiaintain  4l)  !"  , 

This  great  embarkation,  the  moft  important  which  had, 
for  fome  ages,  been  undertaken  in  Europe,  was  fcarce  com- 
pleted, when  a  dreadful  tempeft  arofe  at  foiith-weft,  and 
drove  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the  northward.  The  florm  raged 
for  twelve  }ioujrs>  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  return  to 

47.  Buriict,  book  iv.    Jcnics  II.  i633.  48.  Neuville,  torn.  i. 

4y.  i- .;.:.. t,  Lo.k  iy.     1/Avaux,  torn.  iv.    R'apin,  vol.  ii.  :c;l. edit. 
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Helvoetfluys.     But  he  foon  repaired  his  damages,  and  again 

put  to  fea.     An  eaft  wind  carried  him  down  the  Channel  \ 

where  he  was  feen  from  both  ihores,  between  Dover 

>:ov.  3. 

and  Calais,  by  vaft  multitudes  of  anxious  fpe&a- 
tors,  who  felt  alternately  the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear, 
mingled  with  admiration,  at  fuch  a  magnificent  fpedtacle. 
After  a  profperous  voyage,  he  landed  his  army  in  Torbay, 
•without  the  fraallefl  oppofition  either  by  fea  or  land  s°. 

The  fame  wind,  which  favoured  the  enterprife  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  confined  the'  Englifh  fleet  to  its  own 
coaft.  Lord  Dartrnouth,  who  was  inviolably  attached  to 
James,  lay  near  Harwich  with  thirty-eight  {hips  of  the  line, 
and  twenty-three  frigates  j  a  force  fufficient  to  have  difcon- 
certed  the  tiefigns  of  AVilliam,  if  it  could  poflibly  have  put 
to  fea  ;  fo  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  glorious  Revolution  may 
be  faid  to  have  depended  upon  the  winds  !  The  deftruclion 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  even  after  the  landing  of  the  prince, 
would  have  difcouraged  his  adherents,  and  proved  fatal  to 
his  undertaking.  Senfible  of  this,  Dartmouth  came  before 
Torbay,  with  a  fixed  refolution  to  attack  the  Hollanders,  as 
they  lay  at  anchor.  But  his  fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  violent 
florm,  and  forced  to  return  to  Spithead,  in  fuch  a  {nattered, 
condition,  as  to  be  no  more  fit  for  fervice  that  feafon SI.  Little 
wonder,  if,  after  fuch  fingularly  fortunate  circumftances, 
William's  followers  began  to  confider  him  and  themfelves 
as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven  ;  and  that  even  the 
learned  Dr.  Burnet  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  the  words, 
of  Claudian, 

O  nlmlum  dilefte  Deo,  cut  mllitat  #lher> 
Et  conjurat;  vcniunt  ad  clajjlca  vcnti. 

"  Heaven's  darling  charge  !  to  aid  whofe  great  defign, 
"  The  fighting  flues  and  friendly  winds  combine." 

The  prince  of  Orange,  immediately  on  his  landing,  di- 

50.  Id.  ibid.  51.  Burnet,  book  iv.    Torrington's  Mem. 
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fperfed  a  printed  Declaration,  wh:  ;h  had  been  already  pub- 
limed  in  Holland,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  future 
fuccefs.  In  that  elaborate  performance,  written  originally 
in  French  by  the  penfionary  Fagel,  and  tranflated  into  Eng- 
Jifli  by  Dr.  Burnet,  the  principal  grievances  of  the  three 
Britifh  kingdoms  were  enumerated  ;  namely.  The  exercife 
of  a  difpenfing  and  fiifpending  power  ;  the  revival  of  the 
court  of  ecclefiaftical  commifTion ;  the  filling  of  all  offices 
with  catholics  ;  the  open  encouragement  given  to  popery,  by 
building  every  where  places  of  worfhip,  colleges,  and  femi- 
naries  for  that  feft ;  the  difplacing  of  judges,  if  they  gave 
fentence  contrary  to  the  orders  or  the  inclinations  of  the 
court ;  the  annulling  the  charters  of  all  the  corporations, 
and  "thereby  fubje&ing  elections  to  arbitrary  will  and  plea- 
fure  ;  the  treating  of  petitions  to  the  throne,  even  the  mofl 
modeft,  and  from  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  as  criminal 
and  feditious ;  the  committing  of  the  whole  authority  in 
Ireland,  civil  and  military,  into  the  hands  of  papifts ;  the 
affuming  of  an  abfolute  power  over  the  religion  and  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  openly  exacting  in  that  kingdom  an  obedience 
without  referve.  He  concluded  with  protefting,  that  the 
fole  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  procure  a  redrefs  of  thefe 
grievances ;. to  get  a  legal  and  free  parliament  fummoned, 
that  might  provide  for  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  the  nation, 
and  examine  the  proofs  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  in  regard  to  which  he  exprefled  the  mod  violent 
fufpicions  iz. 

Though 


S^.  The  proofs  produced  by  James,  in  fupport  of  the  birth  of  his  fon,  be- 
fore an  extraordinary  council,  to  which  the  lords  both  fpMtualjand  temporal 
were  fummoned,  and  at  which  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and 
all  the  judges  were  prefent,  were  as  ftrong  as  any  that  can  perhaps  be  pro- 
duced to  eftablifli  fuch  a  fa£.  But  if  wny  doubts  in  regard  to  this  matter 
couid  flill  remain  in  the  moft  prejudiced  mind,  the  deckvatio  .  of  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  the  king's  natural  fon,  and  a  man  of  unimpeachcd  veracity,  would 
be  fuflicicnt  to  remove  them.  "  I  could  fpeak  knowingly  on  thefubjed," 

fap 
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Though  this  declaration  was  received  with  ardour  by  the 
nation,  the  prince,  for  fome  time  after  his  landing,  could 
not  boafl  of  his  good  fortune.  A  great  deal  of  rain  having 
fallen,  the  roads  were  rendered  ahnoft  impafiable ;  an  I  1. 
poflefled  neither  cattle  nor  carriages  fufficient  to  cc.nv  •"  ti.^ 
baggage  of  his  army.  He  directed,  however,  his  encum- 
bered march  to  Exeter ;  but  without  being  joined  by  any 
perfon  of  eminence,  either  on  his  way,  or  for  eight  clays 
after  his  arrival  at  that  place.  His  troops  were  difcouraged : 
fie  himfelf  began  to  think  of  abandoning  his  enterprise;  and 
actually  held  a  council  of  his  principal  officers,  to  deliberate 
whether  he  fhould  not  reimbark53.  Impatient  of  difappoint- 
ment,  he  is  faid  even  to  have  publicly  declared  his  refolution 
to  permit  the  Englifli  nation  to  fettle  their  own  differences 
with  their  king ;  and  to  direct  his  father-  in-law  where  to 
punifh,  by  tranfmitting  to  him  the  fecret  correfpondence  of 
his  fubjects  54. 

The  friends  of  the  court  exulted  mightily  at  the  coldnefs 
of  William's  reception  ;  but  their  joy  was  of  fhort  duration. 
One  Burrington  having  (hewn  the  example,  the  prince  was 
fpeedily  joined  by  the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and 

fays  he,  "  for  I  \vasprefent;  and.  notwkhftanding  my  refpecT:  End  attach-. 
**  mcnt  to  thehir.g,  I  could  never  have  confented  to  fo  deteftable  an  action, 
"  as  that  of  introducing  a  fuppofititious  child,  in  order  to  deprive  the  true 
"  heirs  of  the  crown.  Much  lefs  fhould  I  have  continued,  after  the  king's 
"  death,  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  an  impoflor:  honour  aijd  conference 
"  would  have  retrained  me."  (Mem,  of  ibi  Duke  of  Bericid,  writtca  by  him- 
felf, vol.  i.  p.  40.)  The  anfwcr  of  Anne  princefsof  Denmark  (July  4,  16*8) 
to  the  queflions  of  her  HRtr  Mary  princefs  of  Orange,  rclr.tive  to  the  birth 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  is  ftill  more  fatisfaftory.  Though  feemhjgly  dif- 
pofcd  to  favour  the  idea  of  art  impofture,  fne  enumerates  fo  particularly,  even 
to  in&licacy,  the  circumfiancrt  attending  the  (jv.cen's  d-.li-vtry,  and  the  perfonsof 
both  fcxes  prefent  at  it  (who  were  many,  and  cf  high  ra:-k\  that  it  is  truly 
aftonilhing  William  fncultl  .afterward  have  afTigr.c-d  the  ill  gitimacy  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  as  one  of  his  reafons  for  landing  hi  England.  (Dalryni;-. 
Append,  part  ii.)  See  farther,  on  this  much  contcfted  fubject,  a  Letter  frc;n 
Dr.  Hugh  Chatxot'rlaync  to  tlm  Prina-fs  .Stf^'/'/a,  ubi  fup. 

53.  L'uketf  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  i.  5^.  D.drymph's  ^fe.nJ. 
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Somcrfet,  and  an  aflbciation  was  figned  for  his  fupport.  The 
e.irl  of  Abingdon,  Mr.  RufTell,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
lord  Wharton,  Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr.  Howe,  and  a  number  of 
other  perfons  of  diftinction,  repaired  to  Exeter.     All  Eng- 
land was  foon  in  commotion.    Lord  Delamere  took  arms  in 
Chelhire  ;  the  city  of  York  was  feized  by  the  earl  of  Danby  j 
the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Plymouth,  declared  for  the 
.  Prince  5  and  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  made  a  like  declaration 
in  Derby.     Every  day  difcovered  fome  new  inftance  of  that 
general  confederacy,    into  which    the  nation   had   entered 
againfl  the  meafures  of  the  king.     But  the  moft  dangerous 
fymptom,  and  that  which  rendered  his  affairs  defperate,  was 
the  defection  of  the  army.     Many  of  the  principal  officers 
were  infpired  with  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the 'nation,  and 
difpofed  to  prefer  the  interefls  of  their  country  to  their  duty 
to  their  fovereign.     Though  they  might  love  James,  and 
have  a  due  fenfe  of  the   favours  he  had  conferred  upon 
them,  they  were  flartled  at  the  thought  of  rendering  him  » 
abfolute  mafter,  not  only  of  the  liberties,   but  even  of  die 
lives  and  properties  of  his  fubje&s ;  and  yet  this,  they  faw, 
mud  be  the  confequence  of  fuppreffing  the  numerous  infur- 
reclions,  and  obliging  the  prince  of  Orange  to  quit  the  king- 
dom.    They   therefore  determined  rather    to  bear  the  re- 
proach of  infidelity,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  becoming  the 
instruments  of  defpotifm. 

The  example  of  defertion  among  the  officers  was  fet  by 
lord  Colchefter,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  by  lord 
Cornbery,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  The  king 
had  arrived  at  Salifbury,  the  head-quarters  of  his  army, 
when  he  received  this  alarming  intelligence  ;  but  as  the  fol- 
diers  in  general  feemed  firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  the 
officers  in  a  body  expreffed  their  abhorrence  of  fuch  trea- 
chery, he  refolvcd  to  advance  upon  the  invaders.  Unfortu-  • 
nately  however  for  his  affairs,  the  Dutch  had  already  taken 
pofieffion  of  Axminftcr.  A  fuddcn  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
with  which  he  \vi-,s  fcizcd,  occaiioned  a  dehy  of  feme  days; 
;.nd  iarrher  fymptoms  of  defection  appearing  among  the  offi- 
5  ccrs, 
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cers,  he  judged  it  prudeent  to  retire  toward  London.  Lord 
Churchill,  afterward  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  natural  fon  of  Charles  II.  who  had  given 
their  opinion  for  remaining  at  Salifbury,  fled  under  cover  of 
the  night  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Succeffive  misfortunes 
poured  in  on  the  unfortunate  monarch.  Trelawney,  who 
occupied  an  advanced  poft  at  Warminfter,  deferted  with  all 
his  captains,  except  one.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
king's  fon-in-law,  and  the  young  duke  of  Ormond,  left  him 
at  Andover.  Every  day  diminimed  the  number  of  his  offi- 
cers ;  and  to  increafe  his  accumulated  misfortunes,  he  found 

at  his  arrival  in  London,  that  his  favourite  daugh- 
Nbv.  26. 

ter,  Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  had  fecretly  with- 
drawn herfelf  the  night  before,  in  company  with  lady 
Churchill ss.  All  his  firmnefs  of  mind  left  him  :  tears  ftarted 
from  his  eyes ;  and  he  broke  out  into  forrowful  exclamations, 
expreflive  of  his  deep  fenfe  of  his  now  loft  condition.  "  God 
"  help  me  !"  cried  he,  in  the  agony  of  his  heart;  "  my  owit 
"  children  have  forfaken  me  !" 

Henceforth,  the  conduct  of  the  infatuated  James  is  fo 
much  marked  with  folly  and  pufillanimity,  as  to  divert  his 
character  of  all  refpecl:,  and  almoft  his  fufferings  of  compaf- 
fion.     Having  aflembled,  as  a  laft  refource,  a  council  of  the 
peers  then  in  London,  he  iffued,  by  their  advice,  writs  for  a 
new  parliament,  and  appointed  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,    and    lord    Godolphin,    his    commif- 
fioners  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange.    Thinking   the 
feafon  for  negociation  pad,  William  continued  to  advance 
with  his  army,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  amufed  the  commif- 
fioners.  Though  he  knew  they  were  all  devoted  to  his  caufe, 
he  long  denied  them  an  audience.     Meanwhile  James,  dif- 
fracted by  his  own  fears,  and  alarmed  by  the  real  or  pre- 
tended apprehenfions  of  others,  fent  the  queen  and  the  prince 
of  Wales  privately  into  France,  and  embraced  the  extraor- 

55.  Burnct,  bo«k  iv.    Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  i.    James  II.  1688. 
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Binary  refolution  of  following  them  in  perfon.     He  accord- 
ingly  left  his  palace  at  midnight,  attended  only  by 
Sir  Edward  Hales ;  and,  in  order  to  complete  his 
imprudence  and  defpair,  lie  commanded  the  earl  of  Fever- 
fham  to  difband  the  army,  recalled  the  writs  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  and  threw  the  great-feal  into  the 
Thames56! 

If  James  had  deliberately  refolved  to  place  the  prince  of 
Orance  on  the  throne  of  England,  he  could  not  have  pur- 
fued  a  line  of  conduct  more  effectual  for  that  purpofe. 
Befides  the  odious  circumftances  of  feeking  refuge  witli 
the  heir  of  the  crown  in  a  country  diflinguiflied  for  popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  and  recalling  the  writs  for  a  free  par- 
liament, the  anarchy  and  diforder,  which  enfued  on  the  fud- 
den  <Uflblution  of  government,  made  all  men  look  up  to 
William  as  the  faviour  of  the  nation.  The  populace  rofc 
in  London,  and  not  only  deftroyed  all  the  popifh  chapels, 
but  even  rifled  the  houfes  of  the  ambafiadors  of  catholic 
princes  and  Hates,  where  many  of  the  papifts  had  lodged 
their  moft  valuable  effects.  Riot  and  devaftation  every  where 
prevailed.  The  whole  body  of  the  people,  releafed  from 
the  reftraints  of  law,  felt  one  general  movement ;  and  new 
violences  were  apprehended  from  the  licentious  foldiers, 
whom  Feverfham  had  difbanded,  without  either  difarmiug 
or  paying  them  5  7. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  and  reftore  public  tranquil- 
lity, an  office  which  feemed  now  beyond  the  power  of  the 
civil  magiilrate,  fuch  of  the  bifhops  and  peers  as  were  in 
London  aflembled  in  Guildhall;  and  creeling  themfelves 
into  a  fupreme  council,  executed  all  the  functions  of  royal- 
ty. They  gave  directions  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for- 
keeping  the  peace  of  the  city:  they  iflued  their  commands, 
which  were  readily  obeye;:,  to  the  fleet,  to  the  neglected 
army  of  James,  and  to  all  the  garrifons  in  England.  They 

f6.  Id.  ibid.  57.  Ralph.     Hume. 
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ordered  the  mflitia  to  be  raifed ;  and  they  publifhed  a  decla- 
ration, by  which  they  unanimoufly  refolved  to  apply  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  deferted 
by  the  king,  through  the  influence  of  evil  counfeilors. 

William  was  not  backward  in  afluming  that  authority, 
which  the  imprudence  of  James  had  devolved  upon  him. 
He  exercifed,  hi  his  perfon,  many  acts  of  fovereignty  j  and, 
in  order  to  make  his  prefence  more  welcome  in  London,  he 
is  faid  to  have  propagated  a  report,  that  the  difbanded  Irifh 
had  taken  arms,  and  begun  a  general  maflacre  of  the  Pro- 
teftants.  Such  a  rumour  at  leaft  was  fpread  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  begot  univerfal  conilernation.  The  alarm 
bells  were  rung,  the  beacons  fired  ;  and  men  fancied  they 
faw  at  a  diftance  the  fmoke  of  the  burning  cities,  and  heard 
the  dying  groans  of  thofe  who  were  flaughtered  by  the  ene- 
mies of  their  religion  S9 !  Nothing  lefs  than  the  approach  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  proteilant  army,  it  was  thought, 
could  fave  the  capital  from  ruin. 

William  had  advanced  to  Windfor,  when  he  received  the 
unwelcome  news,  that  the  king  had  been  feized  in  difguife, 
by  fome  fifhermen,  near  Feverfham  in  Kent,  on  fuppofition 
that  he  was  fome  popiih  prieft,  or  other  delinquent,  who 
•wanted  to  make  his  efcape.  This  intelligence  threw  all  par- 
ties into  confufion.  The  prince  of  Orange  fent  orders  to 
James,  not  to  approach  nearer  to  London  than  Rochefter. 
But  the  meflenger  milled  him  on  the  way,  and  he  once  more 
entered  his  capital  amid  the  loudefl  acclamations  of  joy* 
The  people  forgot  his  mifcondu£l  in  his  misfortunes,  and  all 
orders  of  men  feemed  to  welcome  his  return co. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  tranfient  gleam  before  a  new 
ftorm.  Scarce  had  the  king  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
whea  he  received  a  meiTage  from  the  prince,  defiring  him 
to  remove  to  Ham,  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  duchefs  of 
Lauderdale  ;  and  the  following  nigl^r,  as  he  was  going  to . 

59.  Hift.  Defert.  p.  91.     Rapin,  vol.  ii  fol.  edit.          60.  Barnet, book  iv« 
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fed,  the  Dutch  guards,  without  further  notice,  took  poflef- 
fion  of  his  palace,  and  difplaced  the  Englifli,  to  the  great 
difguft  of  the  army,  and  no  incoriliderable  part  of  the  na- 
tion. James  fet  out  next  morning*  by  permiflioti,  for  Ro- 
chefter,  in  preference  to  Ham,  under  a  Dutch  guard;  and 
although  convinced,  that  be  could  not  do  a  more  acceptable 
fervice  to  his  rival,  and  that  he  had  under-rated  the  loyalty  of 
his  fubjedts,  he  (till  refolved  to  make  his  efcape  to  France. 

The  earls  of  Arran,  Dumbarton,  Ailefbury,  Litchfield, 
and  Middleton,  the  gallant  lord  Dundee,  and  other  officers 
of  diftin&ion,  who  had  aflembled  at  Rochefter,  argued  flre- 
nuoufly  againft  this  refolution.     They  reprefented  to  the 
king,  that  the  opinion  of  mankind  began  already  to  change, 
and  that  events  would  daily  rife  in  favour  of  his  authority. 
"  The  queftion,  Sir,"  urged  Dundee,  with  ail  his  generous 
ardour,    "  is,  whether  you  will  ftay  in  England,  or  fly  to 
"  France  ?  Whether  you  mall  truft  the  returning  zeal  of 
"  your  native  fubjefts,  or  rely  on  a  foreign  power  r — Here 
<{  you  ought  to  Hand.     Keep  poffefiion  of  a  part,  and  the 
"  whole  will  fubmit  by  degrees.     Refume*  the  fpirit  of  a 
"  king  ',  fummon  your  fubjects  to  their  allegiance  :  your  ar- 
"  my,  though  difbanded,  is  not  annihilated.    Give  me  your 
"  commifllon,    and  I  will  collecl:   ten   thoufand   of    your 
"  troops  :  I  will  carry  your  flandard  at  their  head  through 
"  England,    and   drive  before   you    the   Dutch  and    their 
"  prince."  James  replied,  that  he  believed  it  might  be  done, 
but  that  it  would  occafion  a  civil  war  ;  an  tit  he  would  not  do 
fo  much  mifchief  to  a  people  who  would  foon  return  to  their 
fenfes.     Middleton,    who  faw  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion, 
prefled  him  to  flay,  though  in  the  remoteil  part  of  hb  king- 
dom.    "  Your  majeily,"  faid  he,  "  may  throw  things  into 
c<  confufion  by  your  departure,  but  it  will  be  only  the  anar- 
**  chy  of  a  month  :  a  new  government  will  foon  be  fettled ; 
"  and  then  you  and  your  family  are  ruined  for  ever61." 

^6l.  Macj.herfon'$  Origin jl  Pajten,  1688. 
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But  thefe  animated  remonftrances  could  not  infpire  with 
rew  firmnefs  a  mind  broken  by  apprehenfion  and  terror. 
Afraid  of  being  taken  off  either  by  poifon  or  aflaflination  6% 
and  mortified  at  his  prefent  abje£t  condition,  James  conti- 
nued to  meditate  his  efcape ;  and  as  the  back-door  of  the 
houfe  in  which  he  lodged  was  intentionally  left  without  any 
guard,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  accomplifliing  his  defign. 
He  privately  withdrew  at  midnight,  accompanied  by 
his  natural  fon,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  went  on 
board  a  large  floop,  which  waited  for  him  in  the  river  Med- 
\vay.  After  fome  obftruftions,  he  fafely  arrived  at  Amble- 
teufe,  in  Picardy;  whence  he  haftened  to  St.  Germains, 
where  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  had  arrived  the 
day  before  63. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  ended  the  reign  of  James  II.  a 
prince  not  deftitute  of  virtue  or  abilities,  but  who,  as  you 
have  feen,  was  fo  enflaved  by  the  Romifh  fuperftition,  and 
blinded  with  the  love  of  arbitrary  power,  that  he  obftinately 
violated  the  civil  and  religious  conftitution  of  his  country ; 
and  was,  therefore,  juftly  deprived  of  the  throne.  Who 
had  a  right  to  fill  that  throne  ?  is  a  queftion  which  we  fhall 
afterward  have  occafion  to  difcufs.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
muft  carry  forward  the  progrefs  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
obferving,  by  the  way,  that  whatever  reftraints  might  have 
been  impofed  on  the  regal  authority  which  had  been  abufed, 
the  king's  defertion  of  his  people,  though  in  fome  meafure 
deferted  by  them,  only  could  have  occasioned  the  utter  lofs 
of  his  crown,  or  have  changed  the  line  of  fucceflion. 

The  fame  day  that  James  left  Whitehall,  William  arrived 
at  St.  James's.  It  happened  to  rain  very  heavily,  and  yet 
great  numbers  came  to  fee  him.  But,  after  they  had  flayed 
long  in  the  wet,  he  difappointed  them.  Being  an  enemy  to 
(hew  and  parade,  perhaps  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  un- 
graceful figure,  and  dead  to  the  voice  of  popular  joy,  he 

62.  James  II.  i6$g.        63.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Man.  vol.  i.  James  II.  i6S8. 
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went  through  the  park  to  the  palace  64.  Even  this  trifling 
incident  helped  to  alter  the  fentiments  of  the  people  ;  and 
being  now  cool,'  they  judged  more  impartially  They  con- 
fidered  it  as  an  unnatural  thing  for  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
waken  his  father-in-law  out  of  his  fleep,  and  force  him 
from  his  own  palace,  when  he  was  ready  to  fubmit  to  every 
thing  :  they  began  even  to  fufpeft,  that  this  fpccious  under- 
taking would  prove  to  be  only  a  difguifed  and  dcjigned  ufurp- 
ation 65.  The  public  bodies,  however,  waited  upon  the 
prince,  and  exprefled  their  zeal  for  his  caufe  :  and,  among 
others,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  with  old  ferjeant  May- 
nard  at  their  head  ;  who,  when  William  took  notice  of  his 
great  age,  and  faid  he  muft  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of 
his  time,  wittily  replied,  "  I  fhould  have  outlived  the  law 
"  itfelf,  if  your  highnefs  had  not  come  over06  !" 

The  only  thing  that  now  remained  for  all  parties  was  the 
fettlement  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  view,  the  peers  met 
in  their  own  houfe ;  and  the  prince  laid  before  them  his 
Declaration,  as  the  foundation  of  their  deliberations.  In 
the  courfe  of  debate  it  was  urged,  That  the  king,  by  with- 
drawing, had  diverted  himfelf  of  his  authority,  and  that 
government  itfelf  had  fuftered  a  demife  in  law 6?.  A  free 
parliament  was,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  a  legal  fettlement ;  and  the  refult  of  the  whole 
was,  that  an  addrefs  fhould  be  prefented  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  defiring  him  to  aflume  the  adminiflration  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  fummon  a  convention.  The  offer  was 
too  alluring  to  be  rejected ;  but  William,  cautious  in  all  his 
proceedings,  judged  it  dill  neceflary  to  ftrengthen  the  refo- 
ludon  of  the  lords  with  the  authority  of  the  commons.  For 
that  purpofe,  a  judicious  expedient  was  fallen  upon.  All 
the  members  of  the  three  laft  parliaments,  who  were  in 
London,  were  invited  to  meet,  together  with  the  lord  mayor, 
the  court  of  aldermen,  and  fifty  members  of  the  common- 

64.  Bumct,  book  iv.  65.  Id.  ibid.  66.  Burnct,  book  iv. 

67.  Clarendo.is  Siarj,  Dec.  26,  1688. 
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counciJ.  This  mixed  aflemMy,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
mod  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  that  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  prefent  emergency,  unanimoufly  voted  an  ad- 
drefs,  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  that  of  the  lords ;  and  the 
prince,  fupported  by  fo  great  a  part  of  the  natron,  dif- 
patched  his  circular  letters  to  the  various  boroughs,  coun- 
ties, and  corporations  in  England,  for  a  general  election  of 
reprefentatives6  8. 

While  the  Revolution  thus  approached  to  maturity  in  Eng- 
land, the  people  of  Scotland  were  not  idle  fpe£r.ators.  The 
Prefbyterians  in  that  kingdom,  who  had  long  been  perfecut- 
ed  and  opprefled,  compofed  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  as 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  of  their  perfuafion,  the  moft  fer- 
vent prayers  were  offered  for  his  fuecefs,  as  foon  as  his  de-^ 
figns  were  known.  He  had  undertaken  to  deliver  Scotland 
as  well  as  England  ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  views,  the 
popular  party,  on  receiving,  his  Declaration,  diflblved  the 
few  regular  troops  that  remained  in  the  kingdom,  and  af~ 
A.  D  1689.  fumed  the  reins  of  government.  Thirty  noble- 
Jan.  7.  men,  and  about  eighty  gentlemen,  repaired  to 
Ixmdon  j  and  forming  thernfelves  into  a  kind  of  conven- 
tion, requefted  the  Prince  to  take  into  his  hands  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Scotland.  He  thanked  them  for  the  trufl  they 
had  repofed  in  him,  and  fummoned  a  general  convention  to 
meet  at  Edinburgh.  This  aflembly  being  regarded  as  illegal 
by  the  more  zealous  Royalifts,  they  took  little  {hare  in  the 
elections;  fo  that  the  popular  party,  or  the  Whigs,  were  re- 
turned for  moft  places.  The  proceedings  of  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  convention  were  accordingly  bold  and  decifive.  They 
ordered,  by  proclamation,  all  perfons  between  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  and  fixty  to  be  ready  to  take  arms  :  they  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  to  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  one  of  their  moft  ac- 
tive leaders  :  they  raifed  eight  hundred  men  for  a  guard,  under 
die  earl  ofLeven:  they  im powered  die  duke' of  Hamilton, 
their  prefident,  to  fecure  all  difaffeded  and  fufpe£ted  per- 

68.  Burnet,  ubi  fup.    Echard,  vol.  iit. 
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fons;  and  without  amufing  themfelves  with  nice  diflinc- 
tions,  and  the  latent  meaning  of  the  words,  they  refolved, 
"  That  king  James,  by  mal-ndminiftration',  and  by  his  abufe 
"  of  power,  had  forfeited  his  right  of  the  crown."  They 
therefore  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  invited  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  of  Orange  to  take  poffeflion  of  it,  though  not 
•without  due  attention  to  their  civil  and  religious  rights69. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Englifh  convention  had  met ;  and 
after  a  long  debate,  the  commons  came  to  the  following 
memorable  refolution  : — "  That  king  James  II.  having  en- 
"  deavo-ured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  by  breaking  the 
**  Original  Contra ft  between  King  and  People  \  and  having 
u  violated  the  fundamental  Jaws,  and  withdrawn  himfelf. 
*  from  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government  j  and  that 
•"  the  throne  is  thereby  become  vacant1""  This  refolution 
was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  where  it  met  with 
much  «ppofitionj  and  many  warm  debates  en-fued.  The 
Rioft  curious  of  thefe  was,  "  Whether  any  original  contract 
**  fubfifted  between  thfi  king  and  the  people  ?" — a  queflion 
more  fit  for  the  fchools  than  a  national  aflembly,  but  which 
the  vote  of  the  commons  had  rendered  neceflary.  Argu- 
ments may  furely  be  produced*  from  reafon,  to  prove  a  kind 
of  tacit  compact  between  the  fovereign  and  the  fubject ; 
but  fuch  a  compact  has  fcldom  had  any  actual  exiftence. 
The  Englifh  national  charters,  however,  feemed  to  realize 
fuch  a  compact :  and  thefe  charters  had  all  been  recognifed 
and  confirmed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  folemn  and  recent 
tranfaction  between  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  lords,  there- 
fore, declared  for  an  Original  Contract ;  and  the  houfe  al- 
moft  inftantly  refolved,  That  James  had  broken  that  £on- 
trafl 7X. 

The  oppofition,  however,  did  not  end  here.     The  lords 

proceeded   to  take  into  confideration  the   word  abdicated^ 

• 

69.  Balcarras's  Minutes  of  tie  Convention.     Burner,  book  iv.  V. 

7,0.  Journals,  Jail.  28,  1689,.  71.  Journalt  tf  tbt  LirJs,  Jan.  40. 
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contained  in  the  vote  of  the  commons  ;  and,  after  fome  de- 
bate, agreed  that  defer  ted  was  more  proper.  The  next  and 
concluding  queftionwas,  "Whether  king  James,  having  broken 
[t  the  original  contra ffy  znddeferted  the  government,  the  throne 
"  is  thereby  vacant?"  The  queftion  was  debated  with 
more  warmth  than  any  of  the  former ;  and,  on  a  divifion,  it 
was  carried  by  eleven  voices  againft  a  vacancy.  The  vote 
of  the  commons  was  fent  back  with  thefe  amendments  j  and 
as  they  continued  obftinate,  a  free  conference  was  appointed 
between  the  two  houfes,  in  order  to  fettle  the  controverfy. 

Never  perhaps  was  there  a  national  debate  of  more  im- 
portance, or  managed  by  more  able  fpeakers.  The  leaders 
of  the  commons  contended,  that  although  the  word  deferted 
might  be  more  fignificant  and  intelligible,  as  applied  to  the 
king's  withdrawing  himfelf,  it  could  not,  with  any  propriety, 
be  extended  to  his  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws.  The 
managers  for  the  lords,  changing  their  ground,  infilled, 
T  lat,  admitting  the  king's  abufe  of  power  to  be  equivalent 
to  an  abdication,  it  could  operate  no  otherwife  than  his  vo-« 
luntary  refignation,  or  natural  death,  and  could  only  make 
way  for  the  next  heir  ;  who,  though  they  did  not  name  him, 
they  infmuated,  being  yet  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  could  have 
committed  no  crime:  and  no  juft  reafon,  they  thought, 
could  be  affigned,  why,  without  any  default  of  his  own,  he 
fhould  lofe  a  crown  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth. 
The  leaders  of  the  commons  replied,  That  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, which  binds  the  fubjecT:  to  the  heirs  of  the  king  as  well 
as  to  himfelf,  regarded  only  a  natural  demife,  and  that  there 
was  no  provifion  in  law  for  a  civil  demife,  which  feemed 
equivalent  to  an  attainder;  that  although  upon  the  death  of 
a  king,  whofe  adminiftration  had  been  agreeable  to  the  laws, 
many  and  great  inconveniences  would  be  endured,  rather  than 
exclude  the  lineal  fucceffor;  yet  when,  as  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  the  people,  on  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  had 
been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  in  order  to  dethrone 
a  prince  who  had  violated  the  conftitution,  that  the  govern- 
ment reverted,  in  fome  meafure,  to  its  firft  principles,  an-1 

the 
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the  community  acquired  a  right  of  providing  for  the  public 

welfare  by  the  moft  rational  expedients. 

The  members  of  the  convention  might  furely  eftablim  a 

new  precedent,  as  well  as  their  anceftors.     Never  could  a 

more  fair  reprefentation  of  the  people  be  obtained  ;  and  the 
people,  it  muft  be  allowed,  though  they  cannot  deliberate  in 
a  body,  have  a  right,  on  every  revolution,  and  whenever  their 
conftitutional  liberties  are  invaded,  to  chufe  their  own  go- 
vernors, as  well  as  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
defire  to  live,  unlefs  the  monftrous  doftrine  of  MANY  made 
for  ONE  {hould  be  revived.  The  two  houfes,  however,  part- 
ed without  coming  to  any  conclufion  ;  but  as  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  the  nation  to  remain  long  in  its  prefent  flate,  the 
majority  of  the  lords,  in  confequence  of  the  defertion  of 
fome  Tories  to  the  Whig  party,  at  lad  agreed  to  pafs  the 
vote  of  the  commons,  without  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment 7*. 

This  grand  controverfy  being  got  over,  the  next  queftion 
was,  "  Who  fhould  fill  the  vacant  throne  7J  ?  The  marquis 
of  Halifax,  in  order  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  future 
fovereign,  moved  that  the  crown  mould  be  immediately  con- 
ferred upon  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  earl  of  Danby,  his 
political  rival,  propofed  to  confer  it  folely  on  the  Princefs ; 
and  others  contended  for  a  regency.  William,  who  had 
Jiitherto  behaved  with  great  moderation  and  magnanimity, 
avoiding  to  interfere  in  the  debates  of  either  houfe,  and  dif- 
daining  even  to  beftow  carefles  on  thofe  members  whofe  in- 

72.  Journals  of  tie  LorJi,  Feb.  6. 

73.  During  all  thefe  debates,  It  fecms  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  no  en- 
quiry was  made  concerning  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  more  ffperially 
as  fuch  an  enquiry  had  been  cxprefsly  mentioned  by  the  prince  of  Orange  in 
his  Declaration.     The  reafons  afligned  by  Burnet  for  this  negledl,  though 
plaufible,  are  by  no  means  conclufive.     (Hift.  Own  Times,  book  iv. )      The 
only  fubflantial  reafon  for  fuch  emiffion  feems  to  be,  That  the  Whigs,  find;njj 
it  impracticable  to  prove  an  impofture  even  by  prcfumptive  ctideHce,  judged 
it  prudent  to  let  the  matter  reil  in  obfcurity. 
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fluence  might  be  ufeful  to  him,  now  perceiving  that  he  was 
likely  to  lofe  the  great  obje£t  of  his  ambition,  broke  through 
that  myfterious  referve,  and  feeming  apathy,  in  which  he 
had  been  fo  long  wrapt.  He  called  together  Halifax,  Shrewf- 
bury,  Danby,  and  fome  other  leading  men,  and  told  them, 
that  he  had  heard  fome  were  for  placing  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  a  regent.  He  would  not,  he  faid,  oppofe  the 
meafure ;  but  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  inform  them,  that 
he  would  not  be  THAT  regent.  Others,  he  added,  feemed 
difpofed  to  place  the  Princefs  fmgly  on  the  throne,  and  that 
he  {hpuld  reign  by  her  courtefy.  This  he  alfo  declined ;  de- 
claring, that  he  could  not  accept  of  an  authority,  which  fhould 
depend  on  the  will  or  the  life  of  another  5  that  po  man  could 
efteem  a  woman  more  than  he  did  the  Princefs  Mary,  but 
he  could  not  "  think  of  holding  any  thing  by  apron-firings  !" 
and  therefore,  if  they  did  not  think  fit  to  make  a  different 
fettlemenr,  that  he  would  return  to  Holland,  and  concern 
himfelf  no  more  in  their  affairs  ?4. 

This  threat,  though  not  deemed  to  be  altogether  fincere., 
had  its  weight.  Both  houfes  voted,  "  That  the  Prince  and 
"  Princefs  of  Orange  mould  be  declared  King  and  Queen, 
"  of  England  -,"  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  In  this  bill,  or  Instrument  of  Settlement,  it  was  pro~ 
vided,  That  the  Prince  and  Princefs  fbould  enjoy  the  crown, 
of  England  during  their  natural  lives  and  the  life  of  the  fur- 
vivor,  the  fole  adminiilration  to  be  in  the  prince ;  that, 
after  the  death  of  both,  the  throne  fhould  be  filled  by  the, 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  princefs;  and  that,  in  default  of  fuch 
ifTue,  Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
fhould  fucceed,  before  thofe  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  any 
other  wife  t>ut  the  princefs  Mary  1S,  The  Inftrument  of 

74.  Burnet,  bock  ir. 

75.  Journals  of  tie  Lards,  Feb.  7, 1683.    S.ee  alfo  the  Tnflrument,  or  a<5t  it- 
f  If.     hi  this  a&  was  infer  ted  a  rlaiifi,  difabling  all  papifts,  or  fucli  as  fhould 
marry  papiftp,  from  fucceedinp  to  the  crown ;  and  another,  absolving  the  iub» 
jeds,  in  }hat  cafe,  fronj  their  allegiance. 
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3ettlement,  befides  regulating  the  line  of  fucccflion,  alfo 
provided  againft  the  return  of  thofe  grievances,  which  had 
driven  the  nation  to  the  prefent  extremity ;  and,  although  it 
ought  to  have  been  more  full  on  this  head,  it  declared,  and 
effectually  fecured  from  the  future  encroachments  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  the  mpft  effential  rights  of  the  fubject. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  happily  terminated  the  great 
ftruggle  between  Privilege  and  Prerogative,  between  the 
crown  and  the  people ;  which  commenced,  a.s  you  have  feen, 
with  the  acceflion  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  tne  throne  of 
England,  and  continued  till  their  exclnfion,  when  almoft  a 
century  had  elapfed.  The  Revolution  forms  a  grand  aera 
in  the  Englifh  constitution.  By  bringing  on  the  decifion  of 
many  important  queftions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  yet  more 
by  the  memorable  precedent  of  depofing  one  king  and  efta- 
bh'fhing  another,  with  a  new  line  of  fucccflion,  it  gave  fuch 
an  afcendant  to  popular  principles,  as  has  put  the  nature 
of  our  government  beyond  all  controv^rfy.  A  king  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  Britain,  to  ufe  the  words  of  my  lord  Boftngbroke, 
is  now  ftridtly  and  properly  what  a  king  Ihould  be  j  a  mem- 
ber, but  the  fupreme  member  or  head,  of  a  political  body  j 
diftinct  from  it,  or  independent  of  it,  in  none.  He  can  no 
Jonger  move  in  a  different  orbit  from  his  people ;  and,  like 
fome  fuperior  planet,  attract,  repel,  and  direct  their  motions 
by  his  own.  He  and  they  are  parts  of  the  fame  fyftem,  in- 
timately joined,  and  co-operating  together  ;  acting  and  act- 
ed upon,  limiting  and  limited,  controuling  and  controuled, 
by  one  another ;  and  when  he  ceafes  to  ftand  in  this  relation 
to  them,  he  ceafes  to  ftand  in  any.  The  fettlements,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  governs,  are  plainly  original  contrails :  his 
inftitution  is  plainly  conditional  \  and  he  may  forfeit  his  right 
to  allegiance^  as  undeniably  and  effectually,  as  the  fubject  his 
right  to  protfftion 7G. 


76.  Dffirtatltm  on  Partiet,  Let.  ix. 
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But  thefe  advantages,  fo  much  and  fo  defervedly  praifed, 
and  which  can  never  be  too  highly  valued,  ferve  at  prefent 
only  to  convince  us  of  the  imperfection  of  all  human  infti- 
tutions.  Happily  poifed  as  our  government  is,  and  although 
the  people  of  this  ifland  have  enjoyed,  fince  the  Revolution, 
the  mofl  perfect  fykem  of  liberty  ever  known  among  man- 
kind, the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  (which,  as  it  gave  birth  to  that 
frftem,  can  alone  preferve  it  entire)  has  continued  to  de- 
cline ;  and  the  freedom,  though  not  the  form  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  is  now  expofed  to  as  much  danger  from  the  en- 
fkmng  influence  of  the  crown,  as  ever  it  was  from  the  inva- 
fions  of  prerogative  or  the  violence  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
nature  of  this  influence,  and  the  mode  of  its  operation,  as 
well  as  its  rife  and  progrefs,  I  mall  afterward  have  occafion 
to  explain. 

We  fhould  now  return  to  the  affairs  on  the  continent ; 
\>ut,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  it  will  be  proper  firft  to  re- 
late the  efforts  made  by  James  II.  for  the  recovery  of  his 
viown. 
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LETTER        XVII. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688,  till 
the  AJJaflination  Plot  in  1696. 

'TPHOUGH  the  Revolution,  as  we  have  already  feen,  my 
dear  Philip,  was  brought  about  by  a  coalition  of  parties, 
not  by  a  faction  ;  though  Whig  and  Tory,  united  by  the  ty- 
rannical proceedings  of  James,  contributed  with  their  joint 
efforts  to  that  event,  the  mod  glorious  in  the  annals  of 
liberty;  yet  this  union  was  but  the  union  of  a  day.  No  fooner 
were  the  Tories  freed  from  the  terror  of  arbitrary  power, 
than  their  high  monarchical  principles  began  to  return.     It 
was  the  prevalence  of  thefe  principles  in  the  Englim  conven- 
tion, which  occafioned  thofe  warm  and  contentious  difputes 
in  regard  to  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  and  the  original  con- 
tract ;  and  which,  but  for  the  obftinacy  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  firmnefs  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  would  have  rendered 
the  great  work,  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged,  imperfect. 
Though  difpofed  to  nothing  lefs,  as  a  body,  rhan  the  re- 
ftoration  of  James,  the  Tories,  enflaved  by  their  political  pre- 
judices, were  ftartled  at  the  idea  of  breaking  the  line  of  fuc- 
cefllon.     Hence  the  ridiculous  propofal  of  a  regency.     And 
a  party,  fince  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the  reproachful  ap- 
pellation of  Jacobites^  fecretly  lurked  among  the  Tories  ;  a 
party,  who  from  their  attachment  to  the  perfon  or  the  fa- 
mily of  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  an  adherence  to  the 
monftrous  doctrines  of  paffive  obedience  and  of  divine  inde- 
feafible  hereditary  right,  wimed  to  bring  back  the  king,  and 
invariably  held,  that  none  but  a  STUART  could  juftly  be  in- 
verted with  the  regal  authority.     Of  this  opinion  were  all 
the  bigotted  high-churchmen  and  Catholics  in  the   three 
kingdoms.    Among  the  Whigs,  or  moderate  churchmen  and 
difienters,  in  like  manner,  lurked  many  enthufiaftic  Repub- 
licans j 
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licans;  who  hoped,  in  the  national  ferment,  to  eiTeft  a  dif- 
folution  of  monarchy. 

The  conteft  between  thefe  parties,  fomented  by  the  am- 
bitious views  of  individuals,  which  long  diftracled  the  Eng- 
Jifri  government,  and  is  not  yet  fully  compofed,  began  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution,  and  threatened  the  fudden  fub- 
verfion  of  the  new  eflablifhment.  The  filent  referved  tem- 
per, and  folitary  difpofition  of  William,  early  difgufled  the 
citizens  of  London * ;  and  the  more  violent  Tories,  who  had 
loft  ali  the  merit  which  their  party  might  otherwife  have 
claimed  with  the  king,  by  oppofing  the  change  in  the  fuccef- 
fion,  were  enraged  at  feeing  the  current  of  court  favour  run 
chiefly  toward  the  Whigs.  The  hope  of  retaining  this  fa- 
vour, and  with  it  the  principal  offices  of  the  ftate  (of  which 
they  had  been  fo  long  in  pofieflion,  and  to  which  they  thought 
themfelves  entitled,  by  the  anUquity  of  their  families,  and 
their  fuperiority  in  landed  property)  was  probably  their  lead- 
ing motive  for  concurring  in  a  revolution  which  they  were 
fenfible  they  could  not  prevent.  But,  whatever  their  motives 
might  be  for  fuch  'co-operation,  they  had  juftly  forfeited  all 
title  to  royal  favour,  by  their  fubfequent  conduct,  not  onjy 
in  the  eflimation  of  William,  but  of  all  the  zealous  lovers 
of  their  country.  They  reverted  to  ancient  prejudices  and 
narrow  principles,  at  a  crifis  when  the  nation  was  ready  to 
embrace  the  moft  enlarged  way  of  thinking,  with  refpe£t 
both  to  religion  and  government. 

The  church  alfo  was  enraged  at  the  general  toleration, 
which  William,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  very  prudently  as 
well  as  liberally,  granted  to  all  his  proteftant  fleets ;  and 
ilill  more  by  an  attempt  which  he  made  toward  a  compre- 
henfion.  in  England  j  while  the  whole  epifcopal  body  in 
Scotland  took  part  with  the  Jacobites,  in  confequence  of  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  the  Prefbyterian  religion  in  that  kingdom- 
This  efLibiiihment,  "the  Scottifh  convention,  which  confuted 


i.  Burnet,  book  v. 
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chiefly  of  Prefbytcrians,  had  demanded.  They  connected  it 
intimately  with  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  2;  and  their 
fpirit,  in  fo  doing,  deferves  to  be  admired.  But  William 
had  little  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  The  Prefbyterians,  who 
compofed  about  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
were  not  only  able  to  defend  the  new  fettlement,  but  will- 
ing to  do  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  The  (late  of  Ire- 
land was  very  different. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  that  kingdom  were  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a  violent  Papift, 
was  lord-lieutenant  ;  and  all  employments,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, were  in  the  hands  of  the  fame  feet.  Yet  this  man, 
who  had  induced  the  infatuated  James,  by  working  on  his 
civil  and  religious  prejudices,  to  invade  the  privileges  of  the 
Irifli  corporations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  England 
had  been  attacked  by  Charles  II.  and  who,  under  the  plau- 
fible  pretence  of  relieving  fome  diflrefied  and  really  injured 
papifts,  had  prepared  a  bill  for  dellroying  the  whole  fettle- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  as  eftablifhed  at  the  Reftoration,  and 
which  would  have  given  to  the  crown  the  difpofal  of  almoft 
all  the  lands  in  Ireland ;  this  apparently  zealous  Catholic, 
and  pioufly  loyal  fubject,  is  faid  to  have  traiteroufly  jnade  an 
offer  of  hi*  government  to  the  prince  of  Orange/  3 ;  and 
William  is  faid  to  have  politically  refufed  it,  that  he  might 
have  a  decent  pretext  for  keeping  up  an  army,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  obedience  of  England,  and  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled, by  Irifh  forfeitures,  to  gratify  his  Englim  and  foreign 
favourites  4  ! 

But  one  who  lived  at  the  time,  who  was  no  friend  to 
William,  and  who  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
character  and  examining  the  adminiftration  of  Tyrconnel, 
declares  that  his  firmnefs  preferved  Ireland  in  the  intereft  of 
James,  and  that  he  nobly  rejected  all  the  advantageous  offers 

2.  Burnet,  ubi  fup. 

3.  Dalrymplc's  Append.  4.  Macpherfon's  Hift.ofBrit.  vo!.  i. 

6  which 
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which  were  made  to  induce  him  to  fubmit  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  s :  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
the  teftimony  of  other  contemporary  writers,  feems  to  prove, 
That  the  propofals  which  he  fent  to  the  Prince  were  only  in- 
tended to  gain  time,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  put  his  go- 
vernment in  a  better  ftate  of  defence,  and  procure  afliftance 
from  France  6.  William,  however,  though  fomewhat  fuf- 
picious  of  his  fincerity,  did  not  flight  the  advances  of  the 
lord-lieutenant :  he  difpatched  general  Hamilton,  his  coun- 
tryman and  friend,  to  treat  with  him.  Hamilton  betrayed 
his  truft  7 :  Tyrconnel,  in  conformity  with  his  real  views, 
levied  a  great  body  of  troops,  which  having  no  regular  pay, 

5.  Dnke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  i. 

6.  In  reafoning  fo  circumftantially  on  this  fubject,  I  am  lefs  influenced  by 
any  defire  of  vindicating  the  conduct  of  William  or  of  Tyrconnel,  than  of 
fliewing  the  infufficiency  of  thofe  original  papers,  which  have  been  fo  liberally 
produced  of  late  years,  to  alter  our  opinion  of  the  c.tablifhed  characters  of  men  : 
for,  as,  in  the  prefent  cafe,Tyrconnel's  offer  to  negotiate  withWilliam  is  no  proof 
of  hisbeiuga  traitor  to  James ;  fo,  in  moft  other  cafes,  our  ignorance  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  par  ties  ought  to  make  us  fufpend  our  judgment  of  fuch  doubtful  or 
fufpicious  evidence.  At  any  rate,  thefe  abortive  intrigues,  and  infidious  anecdotes, 
•which  have  been  brought  as  a  charge  againft  fo  many  otherwife  unfullied  re- 
putations, are  fitter  for  the  chronicle  of  fcandal.or  the  memoirs  of  individuals, 
than  the  page  of  general  hiftory,  which  they  can  ferve  only  to  contaminate 
and  perplex.    Little  father  attention  fhal!,  therefore,  be  paid  to  them  in  the 
body  of  this  work ;  which  has  chiefly  for  its  object  important  events,  with  their 
caufes  and  confequences. 

To  throw  a  fhade  over  the  brighteft  characters,  cannot  furely  be  a  defirable 
employment  for  a  liberal  mind;  yet  have  fome  men  of  talents  undertaken  this 
invidious  taflc,  and  profecuied  it  with  unwearied  induftry.  They  who  love  to 
contemplate  human  nature  on  the  dark  fide,  will  find  fufficient  food  for  their 
paffion  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  and  Macpherfon's  Original  Papers.  Happily, 
however,  thefe  papers,  contrary  to  the  apparent  purpofe  of  the  compilers 
furnifh  arguments  for  the  advocates  of  freedom,  as  well  as  the  abettors  of  def- 
potifm.  I  have  accordingly  ufed  them  as  a  counter-poifon. 

7.  This  treachery  was  attended  with  a  very  flriking  circumftance.     Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  fon,  who  was  fecretary  at  war  to  lung  William,  having  engaged 
himfelf  for  the  fidelity  of  Hamilton,  was  fo  much  mortified  at  his  defection, 
that  he  put  an  eud  to  his  own  life,  by  leaping  out  of  a  boat  into  the  Thames. 
Clarendon's  Diary. 

4  were 
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were  left  to  live  upon  the  plunder  of  the  Proteflants  *, 
thefe  unhappy  people,  roufed  by  opprefiion,  and  fearing  a 
general  maflacre,  flew  to  arms,  and  throwing  themfelves  into 
Londonderry,  Innifkilling,  and  other  places  of  ftrcngtlv, 
hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out  till  they  fliould  obtain  relief 
from  England  8.  , 

In  the  mean  time  James,  who  had  been  received  witi. 
marks  of  the  moft  cordial  affection  by  Lewis  XIV,  either 
from  a  fympathy  of  religious  fentiments,  or  with  a  view  of 
making  him  fubfervient  to  his  ambition,  was  preparing  to 
make  a  defcent  in  Ireland.  Prefled  by  the  felicitations,  and 
encouraged  by  the  favourable  reprefentations  of  Tyrcounel, 
he  accordingly  embarked  at  Breft,  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  landed  fafely  at  Kinfale,  with  only 
twelve  hundred  men,  all  his  native  fubjects,  one  hundred 
French  officers,  and  fome  gentlemen  of  diftinction.  Seven 
battalions  of  French  troops  were  afterwards  fent  over  "*. 
But  thefe,  and  all  his  Irifh  forces,  were  by  no  means  fufk- 
cient  to  oppofe  the  veteran  army  of  William. 

James  and  his  adherents,  however,  had  other  ideas  of  the 
matter.  Elated  at  the  prefence  of  a  prince,  who  had  loll 
two  kingdoms  from  his  predilection  for  their  religion,  the 
Irifh  catholics  every  where  received  him  with  the  highcft 
demonflrations  of  joy.  But  this  rage  of  loyalty,  by  involv- 
ing him  in  meafures  fubverfive  not  only  of  the  Protefiant 
intereft,  but  of  all  the  laws  of  juflice  and  humanity,  has  dif- 
graced  his  character,  and  proved  highly  injurious  to  his 
caufe.  Having  aflembled  a  parliament,  confiding  chiefly  of 
Catholics,  a  bill  was  parted  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, by  which  the  Proteftants  were  fecured  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  their  eftates  ;  and,  in  order  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  feet,  an  act  of  attainder  was  afterward  pafled 
againft  all  Proteflants,  male  and  female,  who  were  abfent 

t.  Burner.    King. 

9.  Duke  of  Berwick'*  Miriw.Yol.  L 

from 
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from  the  kingdom  ;  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  authd- 
rity  of  king  James,  or  who  had  been  any  way  connected 
with  rebels  from  the  firft  day  of  Auguft  in  the  preceding 
year  I0.  The  number  of  Proteftants  attainted  by  name  in 
this  aft  amounted  to  about  three  thoufand.  Another  vio- 
lent act  was  parTed,  declaring  Ireland  independent  of  the 
Englifh  parliament  ". 

While  James  was  thus  attempting  to  eflablifh  his  autho'- 
fity  in  Ireland,  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the  natives, 
William  was  engaged  in  managing  the  Englifh  parliament, 
and  in  conducting  that  great  fyfiem  of  continental  policy,  of 
which  he  had  been  fo  long  the  centre.  To  both  thefe  ends 
the  violence  of  the  Irifli  Catholics,  their  influence  with  the 
dethroned  monarch,  and  his  throwing  himfelf  into  their 
hands,  contributed  not  a  little ;  and  William,  in  order  flill 
farther  to  quiet  and  unite  the  minds  of  men,  as  well  as  to 
promote  his  own  views,  recommended  to  the  parliament  an 
a£l  of  general  indemnity,  and  procured  an  addrefs  for  a  de- 
claration of  war  againft  France.  Both  proposals  were  rea- 
dily embraced.  Inflamed  with  ancient  and  hereditary  hate, 
and  roufed.  by  recent  jealoufy,  the  Englifh  nation  had  long 
been  defirous  of  turning  its  arms  againft  Lewis  XIV.  and 
the  fuppofed  attachment  of  James  to  the  French  intereft, 
his  bigotry  not  excepted,  had  been  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
ruin.  Had  he  acceded  to  the  league  of  Augfburg,  he  would 
never  have  loft  his  crown.  Threatened  by  that  league,  and 
willing  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow,  Lewis  had  fent  an  army  into 
Alface,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Philipfburg  in  1688. 
This  violence,  which  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  others, 
alarmed  the  emperor,  Spain,  Holland,  and  all  the  confederate 
powers  on  the  continent.  They  faw  the  neceffity  of  having 
immediate  recourfe  to  arms  ;  and  the  interpofition  of  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  furnifhed  William  with  a  good 
pretence  for  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  England  into  the 
hoftile  fcaie.  The  confederacy  was  now  complete. 

10.  Burnct.     Ra'ph.    King.  11.  Ibid. 

But 
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But  the  critical  flate  of  his  new  dominions  called  off  the 
attention  of  William,  for  a  time,  from  the  continental  fyf- 
tcm.  The  duke  of  Gordon  flill  held  out  the  caflle  of  Edin- 
burgh for  James  ;  and  the  vifcount  Dundee,  the  foul  of  the 
Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  having  collected  a  fmall  but  gal- 
lant army  of  Highlanders,  threatened  with  fubje£Hon  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Dundee,  who  had 
publicly  difavowed  the  authority  of  the  Scottim  convention, 
had  been  declared  an  out-law  by  that  afiembly  ;  and  general 
Mackay  was  fent  againft  him  with  a  body  of  regular  troops. 
Lord  Murray,  fon  to  the  marquis  of  Athol,  had  laid  fiege  to 
the  cattle  of  Blair,  which  was  held  by  fome  of  the  adherents 
of  James.  Sir  Alexander  Maclean,  by  Dundee's  order, 
marched  againft  Murray,  and  forced  him  to  raife  the  fiege. 
But  this  event  did  not  decide  the  conteft.  Mackay,  who 
had  hitherto  contented  himfelf  with  obdru£Hng  the  progrefs, 
or  watching  the  motions  of  the  Highlanders,  refolved  to  re- 
duce the  difputed  cadle,  and  put  himfelf  in  motion  for  that 
purpofe. 

Apprifed  of  the  defign  of  his  anragonift,  Dundee  ftim- 
moned  up  all  his  enterprifing  fpirir,  ar.d  by  forced  marches 
arrived  in  Athol  before  him.  Next  Morning  he  was  in-* 
formed  that  Mackay's  vanguard,  confiding  of  four 
hundred  men,  had  cleared  the  pafs  of  KilHcranky ;  a 
narrow  defile,  formed  by  the  deep  fide  of  the  Grampian- 
hills,  and  a  dark,  rapid,  and  deep  river.  Though  chagrined 
at  this  intelligence,  Dundee  was  not  difconcerted.  He  im- 
mediately difpatched  Sir  Alexander  Maclean  to  attack  the 
enemy's  advanced  party,  with  an  equal  number  of  his 
clan,  while  he  himfelf  fhould  approach  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Highlanders.  But  before  Maclean  had  proceeded  a. 
mile,  Dundee  received  information  that  Mackay  had  march- 
ed through  the  pafs  with  his  whole  army.  He  commanded 
Maclean  to  halt,  and  boldly  advanced  with  his  faithful  band, 
determined  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 

Mackay's  aimy,  confiding  of  four  thoufand  five  hundred 

VOL.  IV  N  foot, 
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foot,  and  two  troops  of  horfe,  was  formed  in  eight  bat- 
talions, and  ready  for  action,  when  Dundee  came  in  view. 
His  own  brave,  but  undifciplined  followers,  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  did  not  exceed  three  thoufand  three  hundred 
men.  Thefe  he  inftantly  ranged  in  hoftile  array.  They 
ftood  inactive  for  feveral  hours  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
fleep  fide  of  a  hill,  which  faced  the  narrow  plain  where 
Mackay  had  formed  his  line,  neither  party  chufing  to  change 
their  ground.  But  the  fignal  for  battle  was  no  fooner  given,, 
than  the  Highlanders  rufiied  down  the  hill  in  deep  columns ; 
and  having  difcharged  their  muflcets  with  effect,  they  had 
recourfe  to  the  broadfword,  their  proper  weapon,  with  which 
they  furioufly  attacked  the  enemy.  Mackay's  left  wing 
was  inftantly  broken,  and  driven  from  the  field  with  great 
{laughter  by  the  Macleans,  who  formed  the  right  of  Dun- 
dee's army.  The  Macdonalds,  who  compofed  his  left,  were 
not  equally  fuccefsful  :  colonel  Haftings's  regiment  of  Eng- 
lifli  foot  repelled  their  mod  vigorous  efforts,  and  obliged 
them  to  retreat.  But  Sir  Alexander  Maclean  and  Sir  Evan 
Cameron,  at  the  head  of  part  of  their  refpe&ive  clans,  fud- 
denly  aflailed  this  gallant  regiment  in  flank,  and  forced  it  to 
give  way,  or  cut  it  in  pieces. 

The  victory  was  now  complete.  Two  thoufand  of  Mac- 
kay's  army  were  flain  ;  and  his  artillery,  baggage,  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  even  king  William's  Dutch  ftandard> 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders.  But  their  joy,  like 
a  fmile  upon  the  cheek  of  death,  delufive  and  infincere,  was 
of  (hort  duration.  Dundee  was  mortally  wounded,  in  the 
purfuit,  by  a  mufket  (hot.  He  furvived  the  battle,  but  ex- 
pired foon  after,  and  with  him  perifhed  the  hopes  of  James 
in  Scotland.  The  cattle  of  Edinburgh  had  already  furren- 
dered  to  the  convention  5  and  the  Highlanders,  difcouraged 
by  the  lofs  of  a  leader  whom  they  loved  and  almoft  adored, 
gradually  difperfed  themfelves,  and  returned  to  their  favage- 
mountains,  to  bewail  him  in  their  fongs  1Z.  His  memory  i 

ia.  MS.  Accounts  in  Ta'rymplt:  ar  d  Macpherfon.  Thofc  of  Macpherfoa 
are  chiefiy  followed  ia  this  narration. 

4  dill 
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ftill  dear  to  them  :  he  is  confidered  as  the  laft  of  their  heroes ; 
and  his  name,  even  to  this  day,  is  feldom  mentioned  among 
them  without  a  figh  or  a  tear  I3.  Dundee,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  man.  Befide  great  know- 
ledge of  the  military  art,  the  talent  of  feizing  advantages, 
and  the  mod  perfect  recollection  in  battle,  he  pofieffed,  in 
no  common  degree,  that  diftinguifhing  feature  of  the  heroic 
character,  the  power  of  influencing  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  of  infpiring  them  with  his  own  ardour. 

Fortune  did  not  prove  more  favourable  to  the  affairs  of 
James  in  Ireland.  His  moft  important  enterprife  was  the 
fiege  of  Londonderry.  Before  this  town  he  appeared  in 
perfon,  with  a  large  army,  commanded  by  the  marefchal  de 
Rofen,  dc  Maumont,  general  Hamilton,  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
and  other  officers  of  diftinction.  But  fo  bold  was  the  fpirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  inflead  of  tamely  furrendering,  they 
gallantly  repelled  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  place,  and  even 
annoyed  the  befiegers  with  their  failles.  At  length,  how* 
ever,  weakened  and'diflrefled  by  famine,  and  diminifhed  in 
number  by  peftilence,  its  too  common  attendant,  they  were 
reduced  almoft  to  defpair.  In  order  finally  to  complete  their 
depreffion,  in  this  frightful  extremity,  marefchal  de  Rofen,  in 
the  abfence  of  James,  collected  all  the  Proteflants  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country^  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  thoufand,  with- 
out distinction  of  age,  fex,  or  condition,  and  cruelly  placed 
them  between  his  lines  and  the  walls  of  the  town ;  where  many 
of  them  were  fuffered  to  pevifh  of  hunger,  from  a  perfua- 
fion  that  the  bcfieged  would  either  relieve  their  friends  or 
furrender  the  place.  But  this  barbarous  expedient  h.;d 
no  fuch  effect :  it  ferved  only  to  confirm  the  inhabitants  in 
their  refolution  of  holding  out  to  the  laft  man.  Happily, 
before  their  perfeverance  utterly  failed,  a  reinforcement  ar- 
rived from  England  with  ammunition  and  provifions,  and 
the  befiegers  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  undertaking  14. 

IJ    Macpherfon.     14.  King      Eurnsf.    Duke  of  Berwick.     J?.ni«s  I!.  168  >. 
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The  difficulties  of  James  now  crowded  faft  upon  him. 
Soon  after  the  failure  of  this  enterprize,  the  marefchal, 
created  duke  of  Schomberg,  landed  in  Ireland  with  ten  thou- 
fand  men.  But  the  Impracticable  nature  of  the  country, 
his  inacquainrance  with  ir,  and  the  declining  feafon,  pre- 
vented that  able  and  experienced  general  from  making  any 
progrefs  before  the  clofe  of  the  campaign.  During  the  win- 
ter, however,  though  his  troops  fufFered  greatly  by  difeafe, 
he  gained  fomc  advantages  over  the  Irifh  ;  and  William,  in 

order  to  quicken  his  operations,  and  put  at  once 
A.  D.  1690. 

an  end  to  the  war,  came  over  in  perlon,  with  a 

frefh  army,  the  beginning  of  next  fummer. 

James,  on  this  occafion,  embraced  a  refolution  that  has 
been  confidered  as  rafh,  but  worthy  of  a  fovereign  contend- 
ing for  his  laft  kingdom.  Though  his  army  was  inferior  in- 
numbers  as  well  as  in  difcrpline,  to  that  of  his  rival,  he  de- 
termined to  put  all  to-  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  He  accord- 
ingly took  poft  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Boyne,  and  ex- 
tended his  troops  in  two  lines,  oppofed  to  the  deep  and  dan- 
gerous fords  of  that  river.  No  pofition  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageous. A  morafs  defended  him  on  the  left,  and  in  his 
fear  lay  the  village  of  Dunore,  where  he  had  entrenched  a 
body  of  troops.  But  all  thefe  circumftances,  fo  favourable 
to  James,  did  not  difcourage  William  from  feeking  an  en- 
gagement. After  having  reconnoitred  the  fituation  of  the 
enemy,  he  refolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Schomberg, 
to  attack  them  next  morning,  though  under  no  necef- 
fity  of  running  fuch  a  rifk.  His  army  accordingly 
pafled  the  river  m  three  divifions,  one  of  which  he  headed  in 
perfon.  Schomberg,  who  led  another,  was  killed  foon  after 
reaching  the  oppofite  bank,  but  not  before  he  had  broken 
the  Irrfh  Infantry.  The  Irifn  cavalry,  commanded  by  ge- 
neral Hamilton  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  behaved  with 
more  fpirit,  charging  and  re-charging  ten  times.  But  even 
they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior  force.  Gene- 
ral Hamilton  was  made  prlfonerj  and  James,  who  had 
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fke\vn  fome  courage,  but  no  conduct,  thought  proper  to  re- 
treat toward  Dublin,  under  cover  of  the  French  auxiliaries, 
who  had  never  been  put  into  diforder.  His  lofs  was  but 
("mail,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred,  men;  yet  was  the  vic- 
tory complete,  as  many  of  the  Irifli  troops  deferted  their  offi- 
cers during  the  following  night,  and  returned  to  their  feve- 
ral  homes  ". 

The  fubfequent  conduct  of  James  was  more  blamable 
than  cither  his  precipitancy  in  riflcing  a  battle,  or  his  beha- 
viour during  the  engagement,  allowing  both  to  be  deferving 
of  cenfure.  No  fooner  was  he  informed  of  the  difperfion 
of  his  army  than  he  defpondingly  gave  up  Ireland  as  loft  ; 
and,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  to  make  their  own 
conditions  with  the  vi&or,  immediately  embarked  for 
France,  though  he  had  ftill  many  refources  left.  By  bravely 
collecting  his  fcattered,  but  not  annihilated  forces,  and 
drawing  troops  from  his  different  garrifons,  independent  of 
iiew  levies,  he  might  have  appeared  in  the  field  more  formi- 
dable than  ever;  whereas  his  pufillanimous  flight,  by  di.C- 
heartening  his  friends,  and  encouraging  his  enemies,  left 
but  a  melancholy  profpecl;  to  his  generals. 

But  thefe  new  refources,  and  the  consequences  of  negle£fc- 
j.ig  them,  did  not  occur  to  a  mind  broken  by  accumulated 
misfortunes.  Befides,  the  fugitive  monarch  tells  us,  that  he  had 
hopes  of  being  able  to  recover  the  Engiifh  crown,  by  means 
of  an  armament  from  France,  during  theabfence  of  William, 
and  his  veteran  troops.  Thefe  hopes,  however,  fuddenly 
difappearcd;  though,  on  his  arrival  at  Breit,  the  profpect 
feemecl  to  brighten.  He  was  there  informed,  that  the  French 
navy  had  gained  a  figna!  victory  over  the  combined  fleet  of 
England  and  Holland,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Torrirtg- 
ton  and  admiral  Evertzen,  and  that  Tourville  was  riding 
•triumphant  in  the  Channel  All  this  was  nearly  true  ;  and 
ji  defcent  in  England,  in  favour  .of  James,  might  certaialy 

15.  Ralph.    &i'>g.    Duljc  of  Berwitk.    James  II.  1690. 
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have  been  made  to  great  advantage,  while  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  French  fleet  to  have  prevented  the  return  of 
William.  But  the  flight  of  that  unfortunate  prince  from 
Ireland,  had  fo  difcouraging  an  afpe£l,  and  Lewis  XIV. 
placed  fo  Iktle  faith  in  the  perpetual  rumours  of  infurrec- 
tions  and  difcontents  in  England,  that  he  was  refolved  not 
to  riik  an  army  in  fuch  an  enterprise.  He,  therefore,  lent  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  James's  propofals  for  an  in va lion.  He  even 
refufed  him  a  fmall  fupplyof  ammunition  for  the  remains  of 
the  army  in  Ireland,  faying,  that  whatever  fhould  be  fent 
thither  would  be  fo  much  loft  l6.  As  a  proof  of  his  fmce- 
rity,  he  difpatched  tranfports  to  bring  off  his  own  troops. 
And  James,  labouring  under  the  deepeft  mortification 
and  felf-condemnation,  was  made  feverely  fenfible,  when 
too  late,  That  a  prince,  who  deferts  his  own  caufes  will 
foon  fee  it  deferted  by  all  the  world. 

The  Irifh,  however,  though  abandoned  by  their  king  and 
his  grand  ally,  did  not  refign  themfelves  to  defpondency,  or 
attempt  by  fubmiflions  to  conciliate  the  clemency  of  their 
invaders.  Seeming  afhamed  of  their  mifbehaviour  at  the 
pafTage  cf  the  Boyne  (for  it  does  not  deferve  the  name  of  a 
battk)  and  anxious  to  vindicate  their  reputation,  they  every 
where  made  a  gallant  refiftance ;  a  circumftance  which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  aggravate  the  tormenting  refle&ions 
of  James,  by  convincing  him,  that  his  adverfe  fortune  was 
more  to  be  afcribed  to  his  own  imprudence  than  to  the  difloy- 
alty  of  his  fubjecls,  or  their  want  of  zeal  in  his  fervice. 

After  vifiting  Dublin,  William  advanced  with  his  whole 
army  to  invefl  Limerick  •,  into  which  the  remains  of  James's 
infantry  had  thrown  themfelves,  whilft  the  cavalry,  under 
the  command  of  Berwick  and  Tyrconnel,  kept  the  field,  in 
ordt^r  to  convey  fupplies  to  the  garrifon.  Limerick  is  fitu* 
ated  on  the  Shannon,  where  that  river  is  broad,  deep,  and 
rapid.  Part  cf  the  town  itands  on  the/Munfter  fide,  part  on 

i-5.  jaqitsll.  16,0. 
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an  ifland  in  the  Shannon,  and  the  caftle  on  the  fide  of  Clare. 
Thefe  three  divifions  were  united  by  two  bridges.  Wil- 
liam, not  daring  to  crofs  the  Shannon  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry,  invefled  Limerick  only  on  the  fouth  fide ;  fo 
that  it  was  in  no  danger  of  being  diflrefled  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions.  Aware  of  this  difadvantage,  he  attempted  to  carry 
the  place  by  ftorm,  after  having  made  a  practicable  breach 
in  the  walls.  But  although  ten  thoufand  men,  by  a  kind  of  - 
furprize,  made  their  way  into  the  town,  the  Irifli  charged 
them  with  fuch  fury  in  the  flreets,  that  they  were  driven 

out   with   great  (laughter   17.      Chagrined  at    his 

.  Auguft  30. 

falure   in  that  afiault,  which  coft  him  near  two 
thoufand  men,  William  raifed  the  fiege  in  difguft,  and  re- 
turned foon  after  to  England  l8. 

But  this  repulfe,  though  inglorious  to  the  Britifli  mo- 
narch, afforded  fhort  relief  to  the  adherents  of  the  dethroned 
prince.  Lord  Churchill,  created  earl  of  Marlborough,  who 
may  juflly  be  denominated  the  evil  genius  of  James,  arrived 
foon  after  in  Ireland,  with  five  thoufand  frefh  troops, 
^lore  active  and  enterprifing  than  William,  and  even,  per- 
haps, already  more  deeply  (killed  in  the  whole  machinery  of 
war,  he  reduced  in  a  few  weeks  Corke  and  Kinfale,  though 
both  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  and  having  put  his  army 
into  winter-quarters,  he  returned  to  England  covered  with 
glory  at  the  clofe  of  the  campaign  19. 

Ireland,  however,  was  by  no  means  yet  fubdued.     Ath- 
Jone,  Galway,  Limerick,   and  other  places,  flill  held  out. 
Athlone  was  befieged  in  the  beginning  of  next 
campaign  by   baron   Ginckle,   who  commanded 
the  forces  of  William.     And  by  an  effort  of  boldnefs  and 

17.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  i. 

18.  Id.  ibid.  "  He  gave  out,  through  Europe,"  fays  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
<'  that  continual  rains  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  abandoning  the  cntcrprize. 
«'  but  I  can  affirm  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  for  above  a  qionth  before,  or  for 
"  three  weeks  after."     Mem.  voL  i. 

lj.  Ralph.    King.    Duke  of  Berwick. 
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vigour,  to  which  hiflory  fcarce  furnifhes  a  parallel,  the  place, 
though  ftrongly  garrifoned,  was  carried  by  ftorm  and  fur- 
prize  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon ;  and  although 
the  Irifh  army  lay  encamped  behind  it,  and  the  aflailants, 
who  had  the  Shannon  to  ford,  were  breaft-high  in  water 
when  they  advanced  to  the  breach  ! — St.  Ruth,  who  com- 
manded the  Iriili  army,  and  whom  Lewis  XIV.  had  fent 
over  for  that  purpofe,  at  the  requefl  of  James,  filled  with 
fhame  at  his  own  fatal  negligence,  determined  to  hazard  a 
battle  with  the  enemy  ;  and  to  recover  his  reputation,  or 
lofe  the  kingdom  and  his  life  in  the  attempt,  He  according- 
ly took  poft  at  Aghrim,  where  he  waited  the  approach  of 
Ginckle.  An  obftinate  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the 
fortune  of  the  day  remained  long  doubtful,  but  at  lad  de- 
clared againft  St.  Ruth.  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball, 
in  bringing  forward  his  body  of  referve,  and  his  army  was 
totally  routed  20. 

The  remains  of  the  Irifh  forces,  and  the  garrifon  of  Gal- 
way,  took  refuge  in  Limerick,  which  was  a  fecond  time  be- 
fieged  by  a  great  army  of  Englifh  and  foreign  troops;  and 
Tyrconnel  being  dead,  the  duke  of  Berwick  recalled,  and 
the  impoflibility  of  fupporting  the  war  evident,  the  place 
capitulated,  after  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks,  and  all  Ireland  fub- 
mitted  to  the  arms  of  William  4I.  The  terms  granted  to 
the  garrifon  were  highly  favourable,  not  only  to  the  befieged 
but  to  all  their  countrymen  in  arms.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  fhould  receive  a  general  pardon ;  that  their  eftates 
fhould  oe  reftored,  their  attainders  annulled,  and  their  out- 
lawries reverfed ;  that  Roman  Catholics  fhould  enjoy  the 
fame  toleration,  with  refpeft  to  religion,  as  in  the  reign  of 

'2o.  Ibid.  The  duke  cf  Berwick  is  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that  "  the  crown 
11  of  Ireland  depended  on  the  opportune  fall  of  St.  Ruth."  On  the  contrary, 
he  declares,  that  the  battle  was  already  lof*,  and  thinks  it  impoflible  for  St. 
Ruth  to  have  reftored  it  with  his  body  of  referve,  which  confided  only  of  fix 
fquadrons.  Mem.  vol.  i. 

2J    gurnet.     Ralph.    Duke  of  Berwick, 
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Charles  II.  that  they  {ribald  be  reftored  to  all  the  privileges  of 
fubje&s,  on  merely  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and  that 
fuch  as  chofe  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  James,  {hould  be  con- 
veyed to  the  continent  at  the  expence  of  government-2*. 

Between  twelve  and  twenty  thoufand  men  took  advantage 
of  this  laft  article,  and  were  regimented  by  the  dethroned 
monarch,  but  paid  by  the  king  of  France.  Among  the  mod 
diftinguimed  of  thefe  refugees  was  major-general  Sarsfield, 
whom  James  had  cre'ated  earl  of  Lucan.  He  had  rendered 
himfelf  very  popular  in  Ireland  by  oppofing  the  moderate 
counfels  of  Tyrconnel,  and  was  highly  exalted  in  his  own 
opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  countrymen,  by  his  fuccefs 
in  feizing  a  convoy  on  its  way  to  the  Englifli  camp  before 
Limerick.  He  was,  fays  the  duke  of  Berwick,  a  man  of  an 
amazing  ftature,  utterly  void  of  fenfe,  very  good  natured,  and 
very  brave  23. — We  muft  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land. 

William,  whofe  firft  care  it  had  been  to  get  the  Conven- 
tion converted  into  a  Parliament,  was  foon  difgufted  with 
that  aflembly,  to  which  he  owed  his  crown.  The  obliga- 
tions on  one  fide,  and  the  claims  of  gratitude  on  the  other, 
were  indeed  too  great  to  afford  any  rational  profpeft  of  a 
lafting  harmony  :  and  other  caufes  confpired  to  excite  dif- 
cord.  The  Convention  Parliament,  which  confided  chiefly 
of  Whigs,  the  ever  watchful  guardians  of  liberty,  refufcd 
to  fettle  on  William  the  revenue  of  the  crown  for  life. 
Notwithftanding  their  good  opinion  of  his  principles,  they 
were  unwilling  to  render  him  independent  :*they,  therefore, 
granted  the  revenue  only  for  one  year.  The  Tories  took 
advantage  of  this  patriotic  jealoufy,  to  render  their  rivals 
odious  to  the  king;  who,  although  educated  in  a  republic, 
was  naturally  imperious  and  fond  of  power.  They  repre- 
fented  the  Whigs  as  men  who  were  enemies  to  kingly  go- 
vernment, and  whom  the  circumflances  of  the  times  only 
had  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  monarchy.  And  William,  who 

22.  Articles  of  ,'apitulation.  43.  Alum.  vol.  i, 
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had  publicly  declared,  That  a  king  without  a  permanent  re  7 
venue  was  no  better  than  a  pageant,  and  who  confidered  fq 
clofe  a  dependence  on  his  fubjeits  as  altogether  inconfiftent 
•with  the  regal  authority,  readily  liftened  to  fuch  infinua- 
tsonsj  and,  in  order  to  emancipate  himfelf,  difTolved  the 
parliament  34. 

The  new  parliament,  which  confided  almofl  wholly  of 
Tories,  not  only  fettled  the  revenue  of  the  crown  on  William 
for  life,  but  granted  liberal  fupplies  for  carrying  on  the  war 
hi  Ireland,  and  on  the  .continent.     In  thofe  votes  the  Whigs 
concurred,  that  they  might  not  feem  to  deftroy  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.     But  the  heads  of  the  party  were  highly 
d'flatisfied,  at  feeing  that  favour,  and  thofe  offices,  to  which 
they  thought  themfelves  entitled  by  their  paft  fervices,  be- 
ilowed  chiefly  upon  the  Tories.     They  entered  into  cabals 
with  the  Jacobites,  and  even  held  a  fecret  correipondence 
with  the- dethroned  monarch25.    The  Prefbyterians  in  Scot- 
land, offended  at  the  refervation  of  patronage,  or  the  power 
of  prefenting  miniflers  to  the  vacant  Kirks,  made  by  the 
king,  in  the  propofed  eflablifliment  of  their  religion,  alfo 
joined  in  the  fame  intrigues.     But  'William,  by  permitting 
his  commiflioner  to  agree  to  any  law,  relative  to  their  eccle- 
fiaftical  government:,  that  (hould  to  the  majority  of  the  gene- 
ral affembly  feem  moft  eligible,  entirely  quieted  their  dif- 
contents ;  and,  in  fome  meafure,  difconcerted  the  defign  of 
the  difgufted  Whigs  in  England,  with  whom  they  had  enter- 
ed into  the  mod  intimate  connexions,  and  who  hoped  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Scots,  in  diflurbing  that 
fettlement  which  they  had  fo  lately  founded 2e>. 

The  adherents  of  James,  however,  were  flill  numerous  in 
the'  North  of  Scotland  ;  and  William,  by  a  frightful  exam- 
ple of  feverity}  feemed  determined  to  awe  them  into  allegi- 

14.  Burnet.     Ralph.  15.  Dalrymple's  Append.  James  II.  1691. 

16.  Burnet      Balcarras.    Macpherfon. 
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ance,  or  to  roufe  them  to  fome  defperate  a£t  of  hoilility, 
which  might  juftify  a  general  vengeance. 

In  confequence  of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a 
proclamation  of  indemnity  had  been  iflued  to  fuch  infur- 
gents  as  (hould  take  the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen  before 
the  laft  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1691.  The  heads  of 
all  the  clans,  who  had  been  in  arms  for  James,  ftri&ly  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  except  Macdonald 
of  Glenco :— and  his  neglect,  in  fuffering  the  time  limited  to 
elapfe,  was  occafioned  rather  by  accident  than  defign.  His 
fubmiffion  was  afterward  received  by  the  fherifF,  though  not 
without  fcruple.  This  difficulty,  however,  being  got  over, 
he  confidered  himfelf  as  under  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  lived  in  the  mod  perfect  fecurity.  But  ruin  was  ready 
to  overtake  him  for  his  unpardonable  delay  in  tendering  his 
allegiance.  William,  at  the  inftigation  of  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  his  fecretary  for  Scotland,  figned  a  warrant  of  mili- 
tary execution  againft  Ma'cdonald  and  his  whole  A  D 
clan.  And  it  was  put  in  force  by  his  country-  Feb< 
man  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  with  the  mod  favage  barbarity, 
accompanied  with  a  breach  of  hofpitality.  Macdonald  him- 
felf was  mot  dead  with  two  bullets  in  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  by  one  Lindfay,  an  officer  whom  he  had  entertained 
as  his  gueft  :  his  tenants  were  murdered  by  the  foldiers  to 
whom  they  had  given  free  quarters  :  women  were  killed  in 
defending  their  tender  offspring  j  and  boys,  in  imploring 
mercy,  were  butchered  by  the  officers  to  whofe  knees  they 
clung 2? ! — Near  forty  perfons  were  maflacred,  and  many  of 
thofe  who  efcaped  to  the  mountains  perimed  of  hunger  or 
cold.  All  the  houfes  in  the  valley  of  Glenco  were  re- 
duced to  afhes  ;  the  cattle  were  driven  away,  and  with  the 
other  moveables  divided  as  fpoil  among  the  officers  and  fol- 
iliers28.  Never  was  military  execution  more  complete. 

27.  Enquiry  into  (lie  MfiJJacre  of  Glcr.so.     State  "TraSt,  vol.  iii. 

28.  Hid. 

Thi* 
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This  cruel  maiTacre,  which  fnocked  all  Europe,  could  not 
fail  to  roufe  the  refentment  of  the  Jacobites  in  general, 
but  more  efpecially  of  the  Highlanders  j  and  the  diflatif- 
fisd  Whigs  made  ufe  of  it,  in  order  to  render  odious  the 
government  of  William.  An  infurre&ion,  in  favour  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  was  projected  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  James  himfelf  had  taken  all  the  fteps,  which  his 
own  prudence  or  the  advice  of  his  friends  could  fuggeft,  to 
render  his  return  agreeable  to  his  former  fubjedts  ;  and 
Lewis  XIV.  encouraged  by  favourable  accounts  from  Bri- 
tain, began  ferioufly  to  think  of  an  invafion.  An  army  of 
twenty  thoufand  Irifh  and  French  troops,  under  the  maref- 
chal  de  Bellafons,  fell  down  toward  the  coaft  of  Normandy. 
James,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  arrived  in  the 
camp,  between  Cherburg  and  La  Hogue.  Three  hundred 
tranfports  were  aflembled  at  Breft  j  and  every  thing  was 
ready  for  the  intended  embarkation,  when  an  unfortunate 
concurrence  of  circumftances  defeated  the  whole  enter- 
prize  *9. 

Lewis,  victorious  by  fea  as  well  as  land,  had  appointed  a 
powerful  naval  force  to  fupport  this  invafion.  But  the 
Toulon  fquadron,  confiding  of  thirty  fail,  commanded  by 
d'Eftrees,  was  prevented,  by  contrary  winds,  from  joining 
the  Breft  fleet,  under  Tourville.  Meanwhile  the  alarm  of 
an  invafion  had  fpread  to  England,  and  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  lefs  note,  were  fent  to 
the  Tower,  on  fufpicion  of  holding  a  treafonable  correfpon- 
dence  with  their  dethroned  fovereign30.  Admiral  Ruflell 

was 


29.  Stuart  Papers,  1692.      Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  i. 

30.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  certainly  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
Jamrs;  but  thnt  unfortuna-e  monarch  never  believed  him  to  he  fincere:  he 
fufpe<fled  him  of  a  defign  to  betray  his  fovereign  a  fecoiid  time.     Admiral 
RuflVll  feems  alfo  to  have  entered  into  thefe  intrigues:  and  James  had  no 
better  opinion  of  his  fincerity.     He  was  apprcheniive  that  Ruficll,  as  a  man 
of  republican  principles,  wanted  o»ly  to  unhinge  the  government,  a;;d  to  de- 

bafc 
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was  ordered  out  with  the  Englifli  fleet ;  and  having  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Dutch  fquadron,  he  directed  his  courfe 
for  La  Hogue.  Off  that  place,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  discovered  Tourville  ;  who,  though 
fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy,  refolved 
to  hazard  an  engagagement,  in  order  to  vindicate  himfelf 
from  an  afperfion  that  had  been  thrown  on  his  courage  by 
M.  de  Seignelay,  minifter  for  the  marine.  He  accordingly 
bore  down  in  the  Royal  Sun,  of  one  hundred  and  four  guns, 
upon  Rufiell,  in  the  Britannia,  of  one  hundred  guns.  The 
reft  of  the  French  fleet  fell  in  with  the  Englifh  line,  and  a 
hot  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Dutch  had  little  (hare. 
The  two  admirals  plied  their  guns  very  warmly  from  eleven 
till  one  j  when  Tourville,  being  difabled,  was  towed  off  by 
his  boats,  and  five  frefli  {hips,  with  a  furious  fire,  covered 
his  retreat31. 

A  fog,  which  fell  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  preferved 
the  French  fleet  from  inftant  and  inevitable  ruin.  But  they 
were  not  fuffered  to  efcape  without  lofs.  Four  of  Tour- 

bafe  the  crown  in  the  perfon  of  fallen  majefty.  James  II.  1692.  See  alfo 
Dalrymple's  Append,  and  Macpherfoh's  Origin al  Papers. 

But  whatever  opinion  Ruffell  might  hold,  or  whatever  views  he  might 
fecretly  entertain,  his  conduct  proves  him  to  have  been  an  able  and  faithful 
fervant  to  his  country.  Nor  docs  any  one  feature  in  his  character  or  circum- 
flance  in  his  life,  afford  us  the  fmalleft  room  to  belkre,  whatever  we  may 
be  told  by  the  aflaffins  of  public  virtue,  that  he  could  ever  ferioufly  intend  to 
betray  that  country,  and  his  truft  as  an  Englifh  admiral,  by  carrying  over  the 
fleet  undtr  his  command  to  the  dethroned  monarch,  while  a  papift  and  pen- 
fioner  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  ambitious  and  intriguing  genius  of  Marlborough, 
his  original  treachery  to  James,  and  his  long  and  intimate  correfpondcnce 
with  his  former  malfcr  and  benefactor  whom  he  had  betrayed,  leave  us  more 
in  the  dark  with  refpecl  to  his  ultimate  Uefigns.  He  appears  to  have  had 
neither  moral  nor  political  principles,  when  they  interfered  with  his  avarice 
or  ambition;  and  it  fcems  certain  that,  from  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  James,  or 
an  avcrfion  agiinfl  William,  he  defeated,  by  his  fecrct  intelligence,  an  expr- 
dition  againft  Bred,  under  admiral  RufTcll,  in  1694.  Stuart  Pafcrt,  May 
1694.  James  II.  1694. 

31.  Ruficll'*  Zrttrr  to  AeMiWtaw,  June  2,  169*. 
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ville's  mips,  which  had  been  fet  on  fire  during  the  engage- 
ment, blew  up  during  the  night.  Next  morning  the  chace 
was  renewed  ;  and  the  Royal  Sun,  the  Admirable,  another 
firft  rate,  and  the  Conqueror,  an  eighty-gun  fhip,  were  de- 
ftroyed  near  Cherburg.  The  day  following,  thirteen  line  of 
battle  {hips,  which  had  fought  fafety  by  running  afhore  at 
La  Hogue,  were  burnt,  together  with  twenty  tranfports, 
laden  with  military  (lores 3a.  James,  to  the  utter  confufion 
of  his  hopes,  beheld  from  the  fhore  this  deftru&ion,  which 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent,  and  which  totally  broke . 
the  force  of  the  French  navy  33. 

The  adherents  of  James  in  England,  however,  were  not 
difcouraged.  They  confidered  the  failure  of  the  invafion 
as  an  accident,  which  might  foon  be  repaired,  and  continu- 
ed to  difturb  the  government  with  their  intrigues.  Thefe 
intrigues,  the  perpetual  oppofition  between  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  the  neceflity  of  large  fupplies  to  fupport  the  war 
on  the  continent,  gave  rife  to  two  great  and 
growing  evils,  intimately  connected  with  each 
other  •,  the  national  debt,  and  the  corruption  of  the  houfe  of 
commons.  At  the  fame  time  that  William,  by  a  pernicious 
funding  fyftem,  was  loading  the  ftate  with  immenfe  fums, 
borrowed  to  maintain  his  continental  connections,  he  was 
liberal  of  the  public  money  to  his  fervants  at  home ;  and  em- 
ployed it  with  little  ceremony,  to  bring  over  his  enemies,  or 
to  procure  a  majority  in  parliament. 

In  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  corruption,  fo  far  as  it  af- 

fectdd  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  a  bill 
A.  D.  1694.  .      ,     ,r  .       .  1T>    5 

was  brought  in  tor  I  nennial  rarhaments ;  and 

William  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  pafling  it,  or 
31  ibid. 

33.  "  Ah!" — exclaimed  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with  a  mixture  of  ad- 
miration and  regret,  at  feeing  the  French  fleet  fet  on  fire, — "  none  but 
"  my  brave  Englifh  tars  could  have  performed  ib  gallant  aa  ar.ion  !''  Dal- 
rymple's  Mem. 

Of 
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of  lofing  the  vote  of  fupply,  with  which  it  was  made  to 
go  hand  in  hand.  He  was  befide  afraid  to  exert  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  in  defeating  a  bill  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence  to  the  nation  ;  more  efpecially  as  the  queen,  vrliofc 
death  he  was  fenfiblc  would  weaken  his  authority,  was  then 
indifpofed  34.  A  fimilar  bill,  as  we  have  already  fcen,  \r?.s 
extorted  from  Charles  I.  but  repealed,  foon  after  the  Reite- 
ration, in  compliment  to  Charles  II.  To  this  imprudent 
compliance  may  be  afciibed  the  principal  diforders  during 
that  and  the  fubfequent  reign.  A  houfe  of  commons,  elect- 
ed every  three  years,  would  have  formed  fuch  a  ftrong  bul- 
wark to  liberty,  as  mud  have  baffled  and  difcouraged  all  die 
attacks  of  arbitrary  power.  The  more  honeft  and  in<L- 
pendent  part  of  the  ccmmunity,  therefore,  zealoufiy  promot- 
ed the  prefent  law;  which,  while  it  continued  in  force, 
certainly  contributed  to  ftem  the  tide  of  corruption,  and  to 
produce  a  more  fair  reprefentation  of  the  people.  Ho\r 
it  came  to  be  repealed,  I  (hall  afterward  have  occafion  to 
notice. 

The  queen,  as  William  had  apprehended,  died  foon  after 
the  pafling  of  this  important  bill.  Mary  v/as  a  woman  of 
great  equality  of  temper,  and  of  no  fmall  ihare  of  under- 
{landing.  She  Was  a  fmcere  proteflant;  and  by  her  exem- 
plary piety,  the  purity  of  her  manners,  and  even  by  her  nota- 
ble induftry,  me  contributed  much  to  reform  the  court, 
which  had  been  extremely  licentious  during  the  two  former 
reigns.  Nor  was  me  deftitute  of  political  addrefs;  \v! 
in  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  me  employed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  parties.  But  here 
her  praife  muft  ceafe.  She  pofiefled  few  mining  virtues,  or 
elegant  accomplifhments.  And  the  character  of  an  obedieut 
wife,  fo  juftly  her  due,  is  fhaded  by  the  reproach  of  b?ing  a 
cruel  filter,  and  an  unfeeling  daughter;  who  entered  t!ic  pa- 
lace of  her  father,  foon  after  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  it, 

34.  Burnet,  look  v. 

a;'.d 
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and  afcended  his  throne  with  as  much  gaiety  as  if  he  had 
been  an  enemy  to  her  exiftence,  inftead  of  an  indulgent  pa- 
rent, and  the  fountain  of  her  blood  is. 

William  appeared  to  be  very  much  afflicted  at  the  death 
of  the  queen ;  and,  however  little  regard  he  might  have  for 
her  engaging  perfon,  from  the  coldnefs  of  his  own  difpo- 
fition,  his  grief  was  poffibly  fmcere.  Her  open  and  agree- 
able deportment,  and  her  natural  alliance  to  the  throne,  had 
chiefly  contributed  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  his  go- 
vernment. The  Whigs  could  forgive  her  every  breach  of 
filial  duty,  on  account  of  her  adherence  to  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion and  the  principles  of  liberty;  and  even  the  Tories 
were  ready  to  afcribe  her  feeming  want  of  fympathy  with 
her  father's  misfortunes,  to  an  obfequious  fubmiflion  to 
the  will  of  her  hufband.  With  her,  all  natural  title  to  the 
Englifh  crown  expired,  on  the  part  of  William ;  and  al- 
though his  authority,  fupported  by  the  act  of  Settlement, 
was  too  firmly  eftablimed  to  be  immediately  fhakcn,  the 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites  began  daily  to  rife,  and  confpiracies 
were  formed  againft  his  life,  as  the  only  bar  to 
the  reftoration  of  James,  and  the  fucceffion  of 
his  fon,  the  titular  prince  of  Wales,  \vhofe  legitimacy  feemed 
now  to  be  put  beyond  all  queftion,  by  the  queen's  undifputed 
delivery  of  a  daughter  3&. 

The  mod  dangerous  of  thefe  confpiracies,  conducted  by 
Sir  George  Barclay  and  other  violent  Jacobites,  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  plan  for  an  infurrection  in  Eng- 
land, and  an  invafion  from  France.     The  duke 
A.  D.  1696. 

of  Berwick  was  fent  over  to  forward  the  infur- 
rection. But  the  EnglHh  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  inte- 
reft  of  James,  though  warmly  difpofed  to  ferve  him,  very 

35.  Burnet,  book  iv.  v. 

36.  As  the  princefs  of  Denmark  Iwi  long  held  a  fecret  correfpondcncc  with 
her  father,  and  obtained  his  pardon  for  her  undutiful  conduct,  it  was  pre- 
fumed  fhe  would  not  oppofc  his  reftoration,  by  pleading  her  parliamentary 
title  to  the  fucceffion. 

prudently 


A.D.  1695. 
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prudently  refufecl  to  take  arms  until  a  body  of  troops  fhould 
be  landed  to  fupport  them.  Finding  them  obftinate  in  this 
refolution,  and  being  informed  of  the  confpiracy  againft  the 
life  of  William,  the  duke  immediately  returned  to  France, 
that  he  might  not  be  confounded  with  men,  whofe  atrocious 
purpofe  had  no  connection  with  his  corumitTion  ;  though  he 
thought  himfelf  bound  in  honourj  he  tells  us,  not  to  diffuade 
them  from  it 37. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops,  intended  for  the  invafion^ 
were  aflembled  nl*Dunkirk  and  Calais.  Four  hundred  tranf- 
ports  were  collected,  and  eighteen  men  of  war  were  ready- 
to  efcort  them.  James  himfelf  was  en  his  way  to  join  tr»e 
army,  when  he  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  after  his 
return  from  England.  Though  he  could  not  blame  the  cau- 
tion of  his  friends,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  it,  as 
Lewis  XIV.  hadpofitively  declared,  that  he  would  not  allow 
his  troops  to  embark  before  an  infurrccUon  had  actually 
taken  place.  The  difconfolate  prince,  however,  proceeded 
to  Calais,  in  anxious  expectation  cf  the  ifiiie  of  the  aflafli- 
hation  plot;  from  which,  though  undertaken  without  his 
authority,  he  hoped  to  derive  advantage  ifi  his  prefent  dif- 
trefiing  circurriftances.  Like  a  drowning  mariner,  he  caught 
at  a  flippery  rope,  and  refted  his  defperate  fortune  on  the 
point  of  a  ruffian's  fword.  But  his  fufpence  and  embarraf- 
inent  were  foon  removed.  The  plot  was  difcovered  ;  feve- 
ral  of  the  ccnfpirators  were  feized  and  executed,  and  all 
England  wns  thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion  was  fuddenly  changed.  Even  many  of  thofe, 
who  hated  the  perfon,  and  difliked  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam, were  {hocked  at  the  idea  of  a  Barbarous  attempt  upon 
his  life;  and  his  throne,  which  feemsd  lately  to  iliake  to  its 
tafe,  was  now  niore  firmly  eitabiiihed  than  ever  3*. 

Admiral 

3".  Mem.  vol.  i. 

38.  Burnct.  book  v.    Dulce  of  Berwick's  A/*w.  vcL  i.     James  II.  ifj96.- 

Amid  all  thcfc  cuiiipiraci.,  g  a^ainit  hi  perfon  and  ^ovcrumeiit,  William  dif- 

Voi..  IV".  O  .  <evcr<i 
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Admiral  Rufiel,  on  the  firft  certain  intelligence  of  the 
projected  invafion,  was  ordered  to  repair  to   the  Downs. 
Having  hoifted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  he  collected 
with  incredible  diligence  and  difpatch,  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail, 
with  which  he  appeared  before  Calais :   and  although  he 
found  it  im practicable  to  deftroy  the  French  (hipping,  or 
greatly  to  injure  the  town,  he  fpread  terror  all  along  the 
coaft,  and  convinced  the  enemy  of  the  necefiity  of  attending 
to  their  own  fafety,  inftead  of  ambitioufly  attempting  to  in- 
vade their  neighbours  39.    Thus  were  all  the  hopes  of  James 
and  his  adherents  blafted,  by  what  the  French  termed  his 
MALIGNANT  STAR.     Covered  with  fhame  and  confufion, 
and  overwhelmed  with  difappointment  and  defpair,  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Germains  ;  where,  laying  afide  all  thoughts  of 
an  earthly  crown,  he  turned  his  views  folely  toward  heaven. 
Lewis  XIV.  who  was  an  accompliflied  gentleman  as  well  as 
a  magnificent  king,  treated  the  dethroned  monarch,  on  every 
occafion,  with  much  tendernefs  and  refpecl:.     But  fome  of 
the  French  courtiers  were  lefs  polite  than  their  fovereign. 
"  There,"  faid  one  of  them,  in  the  hearing  of  James,  "  is 
"  a  fimpleton,  who  has  loft  three  kingdoms  for  a  mafs40  !" 
We  fhall  fee,  in  the  courfe  of  events,  Lewis  himfelf  ob- 
liged lo  abandon  the  caufe  of  this  royal  refugee,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  William  to  his  dominions. 

covered  a  cool  courage,  which  does  great  honour  to  his  memory.  On  fome 
occafions  he  difplayed  even  a  generous  magnininiity  that  claims  admiration. 
He  not  cn!y  pardoned  but  continued  in  employment  fome  of  his  principal 
fervants,  after  making  them  fenuble  thut  he  was  acquainted  with  their  in- 
trigues ! — And  he  was  rewarded  with  that  fidelity  which  fuch  heroic  confi- 
dence defcrved. 

39.  Id.  ibid.  40.  Voltaire,  Sitc'u,  chap.  xiv. 
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The  Military  Tranfaftions  on  the  Continent,  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  War  that  f Mowed  the  League  of  AUGSBURG,  to  the  Peace  of 
RYSWICK,  in  1697,  and  of  CARLOWITZ,  in  1699. 

T  HAVE  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  Lewis  XIV. 
threatened  by  the  powerful  confederacy  formed  in  confe- 

quence  of  the  league  of  Auefburg,  madehimfelf 

A.  D.  1688. 
mafter  of  Philipfourg  and  other  places,  in   1688, 

as  a  prelude  to  more  vigorous  exertions ;  and  that  the  alli- 
ance againft  him  was  completed,  by  the  accefGon  of  England, 
in  1689.  I  have  alfo  had  occafion  to  notice,  that  the  empe- 
ror Leopold,  the  fuppofed  head  of  this  alliance,  having  fub- 
dued  the  malcontents  in  Hungary,  had  got  his  fon,  JoL-;)h, 
proclaimed  king  of  that  country,  and  the  Hungarian  crown 
declared  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 

That  revolution  was  not  accomplished  without  the  fhed- 
ding  of  much  blood,  both  in  the  field  and  on  the  fcafrbld. 
Leopold,  the  protector  of  Chriftendom,  and  the  aflertor  of 
the  rights  of  nations,  was  himfelf  a  tyrant  and  aperftxutor. 
He  was  ftill  engaged  in  hoftilities  with  the  Turks;  but  the 
taking  of  Belgrade  by  aflault,  joined  to  his  other  fucccfles, 
enabled  him  to  take  part  in  the  war  againft  Lewis,  whofe 
vain-glorious  ambition  had  alarmed  all  Europe.  Befide  a 
jealoufy  for  the  liberties  of  Germany,  Leopold  had  other 
motives  for  entering  into  this  war.  He  was  fenfible,  that 
the  Afoft  Chrifi'mn  King,  while  perfccuttng  his  own  pro* 
teftant  fubjecls,  for  not  conforming  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
had  fupptnrted  the  proteftants  in  Hungary  !  that  he  had  in- 
cited them  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  thofe  heretical  opi- 
nions, which  he  abhorred!  and  thai, 'by  his  intrigues,  he 
had  even  encouraged  die  Infidels  to  invade  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire^  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Chriftian  world  ! 

The  French  monarch,  trufting  to  his  great  resources,  pre- 
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pared  himfelf  to  repel  the  ftorm  which  his.  ambition  had 
raifed,  with  a  vigour  proportioned  to  the  occafion.     He  af- 

fembled  two  armies  in  Flanders :    he  oppofed  a 
A.  D.  1689. 

third  to  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  and  in  order 

to  form  a  barrier  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  he  laid  wafte  the 
Palatinate  with  fire  and  fword,  after  having  made  himfelf 
matter  of  its  principal  towns.  This  barbarous  policy,  which 
has  been  juftly  and  feverely  blamed>  can  never  be  held  in 
too  much  deteftation.  Men,  women  and  children,  were 
driven,  in  a  fevere  feafon,  out  of  their  habitations. 

February. 

to  wander  about  the  fields,  and  to  perifli  of  hun- 
ger and  cold ;  while  they  beheld  their  houfes  reduced  to 
afhes,  their  goods  feized,  and  their  pofieffions  pillaged  by 
the  rapacious  fokliery.  The  terrible  execution  began  at 
Manheim,  the  feat  of  the  electors ;  where  not  only  the  pa- 
laces of  thofe  princes  were  razed  to  the  ground,  but  thek 
very  tombs  opened  in  fearch  of  hidden  treafures,  and  their 
venerable  duft  fcattered  in  the  air  r.  Twice,  during  th* 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  this  fine  country  defolated  by  th« 
arms  of  France  ;  but  the  flames  lighted  by  Turenne,  how- 
ever dreadful,  were  only  like  fo  many  torches,  compared 
with  the  prefent  frightful  conflagration,  which  filled  all  Eu- 
rope with  horror. 

Nor  did  that  cruel  expedient,  fo  difgraceful  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  monarch,  anfwer  the  end  propofed :  it 
ferved  only  to  increafe  the  number  and  the  rancour  of  his 
enemies.  Though  Lewis  had  near  four  hundred  thoufand 
men  in  the  field,  he  found  himfelf  inferior  to  the  allies. 
Eleven  thoufand  Englim  troops,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  augmented  the  army  of  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  in  Flanders,  to  near  fifty  thoufand  men.  The 
Germanic  body,  united  under  the  emperor,  aflembled  thre« 
formidable  armies,  befide  that  6ppofed  to  the  Turks  ;  name- 
ly, one  under  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  commanded  on 

I.  Voltaire,  S'utlt,  chap.it.     Hainault,  1689. 
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the  Upper  Rhine  ;  another,  and  the  main  army,  led  by  the 
<iuke  of  Lorrain,  who  acted  on  the  Middle  Rhine  ;  and  a 
third,  conduced  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  appeared 
on  the  Lower  Rhine. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain,  parting  the  Rhine  atCoblentz,  and 
the  Mofelle  at  Alcken,  purfued  his  march  through  the  fo- 
reft  of  Saon,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mentz  •,  while  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  with  his  own  troops,  and  thofe  of  Weftpha- 
lia,  inverted  Bonne.  Both  places  were  taken:  and  the 
French,  under  the  marefchal  d'Humiers,  though  determined 
to  remain  on  the  defenfive  in  Flanders,  were  brought  to  an 
engagement  by  the  prince  of  Waldec,  and  worded  at  Wal- 
court2.  Nor  was  Lewis  more  fuccefsful  in  Catalonia,  where 
his  troops  were  driven  back  to  their  own  frontiers  by  the  duke 
de  Villa  Hermofa ;  who,  purfuing  marefchal  de  Noailles, 
laid  Rouflillon  under  contribution,  and  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don Campredon,  which  he  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  5.  The  fame  bad  fortune  that  feerned  to  perfecute 
France,  fell  Mill  with  greater  weight  upon  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior, her  ally.  The  prince  of  Baden,  who  commaded  for 
the  emperor  on  the  fide  of  Hungary,  defeated  the  Turks  in 
three  fucceflive  engagements.  He  forced  their  entrench- 
ments on  the  banks  of  the  Morava,  he  routed  them  at  Nifla, 
and  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  at  Widin  4  j  fo  that  the 
mofl  Chriflian  king,  who  had  expected  a  great  diverfion  of 
the  imperial  forces  by  the  Infidels,  now  found  himfelf  oblig- 
ed to  rely  on  his  own  arms. 

The  enemies  of  France  were  ftill  more  numerous  during  the 
next  campaign,  •  but  her  generals  were  better  chofen.     The 
duke  of  Savoy  having  joined  the  allies,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  for  Lewis  to  fend  an  army  into  Italy.  This 
army  was  committed  to  the  marefchal  de  Cutinat,  who  united 
the  fire  of  a  hero  to  the  coolnefs  of  a  phiicfopher.     Bred  to 
the  law,  in  which  he  would  have  excelled,  he  had  quitted  that 

*.  Id.  ibid.  3.  M^m.  de  Noailles t  torn.  i.  4.  Barre,  torn.  x. 
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profeffion  in  difguft,  and  rifen  to  the  highefl  military  rank  by, 
the  mere  fcrce  of  merit.  He  every  where  fliewed  himfelf 
fuperior  to  his  antagonift  Vi&or  Amadeus,  though  reputed, 
an  able  genera!,  and  completely  defeated  him  at  Staffarada. 
In  cpnfeqaeace  of  this  victory,  Saluces  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Fienchj.  Suza,  which  comma,  paiTes  between 

Dauph'mt  and  Piedmont,  was  taken  ;  and  al;  Savoy,  except 
the  rortrefs  of  Montmelian,  was  fopn  reduced  5. 

The  fame  fuccefs  attended  the  arms  of  France  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  where  all  Catalonia  was  thrown  into  con- 
fufion  ;  and  Luxemburg,  who  united  the  conduct  of  Tu- 
renne  to  the  intuitive  genius  of  Conde,  gave  a  new  turn  to. 
her  ail  airs  in  Flanders.  Being  fuxki-jnly  joined  by  the  maref- 
chal  de  Boufflers,  he  advanced  againit  the  Dutch  aaa  Spa- 
niards under  the  prince  of  Wa;dcc  :  and  an  obitinate  bat- 
tle enfued,  at  Fleurus,  near  Charleroy  ;  where,  by  a  bold 
and  decifive  motior\  of  his  cavalry,  he  gained  a  complete  but 
bloody  victory.  Covered  from  the  view  of  the  enemy  by  ^ 
riGng  ground,  the  French  horfe  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Dutch,  while  engaged  in  front  with  the  infantry.  The 
Dutch  cavalry  \yere  broken,  and  fled  at  the  firfl  fhock ;  but 
their  infantry  flood  firm,  and  performed  fignal  feats  of  va- 
lour. Seven  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  before  they 
gave  way ;  and  Luxemburg  declared,  that  the  Spanim  in-; 
fan  try  did  not  behave  with  more  gallantry  at  Rocroy  6. 

Nothing  memorable  happened  during  the  campaign  on 
the  French  fide  of  Germany.  The  inaction  of  the  allies, 
^n  that  quarter  may  partly  be  afcribed  to  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain.  This  gallant  prince,  whofe  high  fpirit 
induced  him -to  abandon  his  dominions,  and  become  a  foldier 
of  fortune,  rather  than  fubmit  to. the  hard  conditions  offered 
him  by  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  had  greatly 
difi-in^uimed  himfelf  on  many  occafions,  and  was  become 
3  coniurnmate  general.  His  injuries  feem  always  to  have 

5.  Voluire.    S'aele,  ch££.  xy.     Hainault,  1699.  6.  Id.  ibid. 
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been  uppermoft  in  his  mind,  except  while  engaged  againft 
the  Infidels,  when  religion  was  predominant.  He  threatened 
to  enter  Lorrain  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men  before 
the  end  of  the  fummer ;  a  circumitan.ee  which  appears  to 
have  given  rife  to  the  report  of  his  having  been  poifoned  by 
the  cmiifaries  of  France.  His  letter  to  the  emperor  Leopold, 
his  brother-in-law,  written  on  his  'leath-bed,  ftrongly  marks 
his  character.  "  I  am  going,"  fays  he,  to  give  an  account 
"  to  a  more  powerful  Matter,  of  a  life  which  I  have  de- 
"  voted  chiefly  to  your  fervice.  Remember  that  I  leave  be- 
"  hind  me  a  wife,  who  is  nearly  related  to  you ;  children, 
"  who  have  no  inheritance  but  my  fword,  and  fubjects  who 
"  are  in  oppreflion  7  !" 

The  Turks  were  no  Icfs^  fuccefsful  this  campaign  than 
the  French.  Exafperated  at  the  lofs  of  their  armies  in 
Hungary  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  they  had  demand- 
ed the  head  of  the  grand  vizier,  which  was  granted  them ; 
and  the  new  vizier,  being  a  man  of  an  active  difpofition,  as 
well  as  fldlful  in  the  military  art,  made  great  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour.  Nor.  did  he  neglect 
the  arts  of  policy.  The  Vaivode  of  Tranfylvania.  having 
died  lately,  he  prevailed  with  the  Grand  Seignior  to  declare 
Tekeli,  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  malcontents,  his  fuc- 
cefibr.  This  revolution,  and  the  fuccefles  of  Tckeli,  ob- 
liged the  prince  of  Baden,  who  commanded  the  imperial 
army  in  Hungary,  to  march  into  Tranfylvania.  During  his 
abfence  the  Turks  took  Nifla,  Widin,  and  even  Belgrade  ; 
which  was  carried  by  aflaulr,  after  a  bloody  fiege,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder  magazine.  All 
Upper  Hungary,  beyond  the  Tibifcus,  fell  into  their,  hinds  ; 
and  they  took  winter-quarters  in  that  country,  with  every 
profpect  of  improving  their  advantages,  as  foon  as  the  fea- 
fon  would  permit 8. 

Amid  the  misfortunes  of  the  allies  during  this  campaign, 

7.  Duke  of  Ecrv.ick's  Meat.  vol.  i-  8.  Barre,.  torn.  x.     Hcifs,  lib.  iii. 
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we  ought  not  to  omit  the  defeat  of  the  combined  fleet  oft 
England  and  Holland,  by  the  French ;  an  event  which,  hi 
fpeaking  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  -I  have  already  hint- 
ed at,  but  found  no  opportunity  to  deicribe.  The  fcene  of 
action  lay  ofFBeachy-head  j  where  the  fleet  of  France,  un- 
der Tourville,  was  with  diffidence  attacked  by  two  mari- 
time powers,  who  had  long  contended  fingly  for  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  ocean.  So  great,  indeed,  had  the  exertions 
of  Lewis  been  in  raiting  his  navy,  that  the  allies  were  in- 
ferior to  Tourville,  both  in  the  fize  and  the  number  of  their 
fhips  ;  but  their  (kill  in  feamanfhip,  and  the  memory  of  their 
former  exploits,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  up  for  their  defi- 
ciency in  force.  It  happened,  however,  'otherwife. 

After  the  hoftile  fleets  had  continued  five  days  in  fight  of 
each  other,  the  earl  of  Torrington,  who  commanded  in-chief 
for  the  allies,  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  ;  in  confequence 
of  exprefs  orders  to  hazard  a  battle,'  which  he  had  hitherto 
carefully  avoided.  The  Dutch  fquadron,  which  formed  the 
van  of  the  combined  fleet,  was  engaged  with  the  van  of  the 
French  about  eight  o'clock' in  the  "morning;  and  the  blue 
divifion  of  the  Englifh,  before  nine,  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  with  great  vigour.  But  the  red  divifion,  which 
formed  the  centre,  and  which  Torrington  conducted  in  per- 
fon,  did  not  come  into  action,  till  an  hour  later ;  and  even 
then  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  Dutch,  as  to  permit  their 
whole  divifion  to  be  furrounded  by  the  French.  Though 
the  Dutch  fought  with  great  courage,  moft  of  their  (hips' 
were  di fabled  ;  three  of  the  line  were  funk  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  three  burnt  in  the  flight.  Befides  many  brave1 
(Vamen,  two  of  their  admirals,  and  feveiral  captains,  were 
fl;xin.  The  Englifh,  who  were  in  the  action,  fuffered  ex- 
tremely. The  French  fhips  were  well  manned ;  their  fire 
was  regular  and  rapid,  and  their  management  of  the  fails 
during  the  action  fkilful  and  expeditious.  Their  ignorance  of 
the  courfe  of  the  tides,  and  their  purfuing  in  a  line,  only 
could  have  prevented  them  from  totally  breaking  the  naval 

force 
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force  of  England  and  Holland  9.  In  this  unfortunate  battle, 
the  allies  loft  eight  fhips  of  the  line,  and  fcveral  others  were 
rendered  utterly  unfit  for  fervice  I0.  But  it  was  attended 
with  no  farther  confequences  of  any  importance. 

The  progrefs  of  the  French,  during  the  next  campaign, 
was  not  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expedted  from  their 

victories  in  the  foregoing  ;  nor  was  the  fuccefs  of 

A.  D.  iGgi. 
the  allies  anfwerable   to  their  hopes.     Though 

Lewis  in  perfon  took  Mons,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  in 
defiance  of  king  William,  who  had  placed   himfelf  at   the 
head  of  the  confederate  army,  the  fummer  was  fpent  in  a 
Hate  of  inactivity,  and  parted  without  any  memorable  event 
on  the  fide  of  Flanders.     On  the  frontiers  of  Germany  the 
war  languiflied  j  and  although  the  French  were  fuccefsful  in 
Catalonia,  they  had  no  reafon,  on  the  whole,  to  boaft  of 
their  good  fortune.     The  conquefts  of  Catinat  in  Italy  were 
checked  by  prince  Eugene  and  the  young  duke  of  Schom- 
berg ;  who  repulfed  him  at  Coni,  in  Piedmont,  and  obliged 
him  foon  after  to  repafs  the  Po.     Meanwhile  the  Turks,  on 
the  fide  of  Hungary,  loft  all  the  advantage  which  they  had 
acquired  in  the  preceding   campaign.     They  were  totally 
routed,  by  the  prince  of  Baden,  at  Salankeman,  with  the 
lofs  of  twenty  thoufand   men  ;  and  the  grand  vizier,  the  fe- 
rafkier,  and  moft  of  their  principal  officers  being  flain,  the 
femains  of  their  army  found  it  necefiary  to  feek  fhelter  be- 
yond the  Saave  ". 

William  and  Lewis,  the  following  fpring,  fet  out  on  the 
fame  day  to  join  their  refpe£Uve  armies,  and  the  higheft  hopes 
were   formed  on    both   fides.      Lewis   fat   fud- 
denly  down  before'Namur,  with  an  army  of  forty- 
five  thoufand  men  ;  while  Luxemburg,  with  another  army, 
covered  the  fiege  of  that  important  place,  which  is  fituated 
3t  the  conflux  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Maefe.    The  town  wa$ 

9.  Torrington's   Letter  to  Caermartbtn,  July   r,  1690.      Kennet.     Ralph. 
JJurnet.  ir.  Ibid. 

'    ii.  Voltaire,  Sietht  chap.  xv.    Hainault,  1691.    Barre,  torn.  x. 
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ftrong,  the  citadel  was  deemed  impregnable  :  the  garrifon 
confided  of  ten  thoufand  men,  under  the  prince  of  Barbafon  » 
and  the  famous  Coehorn  defended  in  perfon  a  new  fort, 
which  bore  his  name,  while  Vauban  directed  the  attack. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  toward  Namur,  where 
two  great  kings  contended  for  glory  and  conqueft.  William 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  with  an  army  of  eighty 
thoufand  men ;  but  the  ftrong  pofkion  of  Luxemburg,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mehaign,  which  ran  between  the  two 
armies,  and  the  unexpected  rains,  which  had  not  only  fwell- 
cd  the  ftream,  but  formed  into  morafles  the  adjoining  fields, 
deterred  him  from  hazarding  an  engagement.  Meanwhile 
Lewis,  having  taken  the  town,  prefled  with  vigour  the  fiege 
of  the  new  fort ;  and  Coehorn,  after  an  obflinate  defence, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  fate  of  the  citadel  was  foon 
after,  decided,  and  Lewis  returned  in  triumph  to  Ver- 
fcifles ia. 

In  order  to  recover  that  reputation,  which  he  had  loft  by 
pot  fuccouring  Namur,  William  •endeavoured  to  furprize  the 
French  army,  under  Luxemburg,  at  Steinkirk.  The  attack 
•was  chiefly  made  by  the  Britifh  troops,  in  columns.  They 
prefled  with  amazing  intrepidity  upon  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy,  notwithftanding  the  difadvantage  of  ground  ; 
broke  their  line,  took  their  artillery,  and,  if  properly  fup^ 
ported,  would  have  gained  an  undifputed  victory.  But  Wil- 
liam and  his  Dutch  generals  not  only  failed  to  fecond  the  ef- 
forts cf  thofe  brave  battalions  with  frefh  troops,  but  to  charge 
the  enemy's  left  wing,  when  their  right  was  thrown  into 
ciforder  I3.  In  confequence  of  thefe  miftak,es,  the  battle  was 
totally  loft.  The  Er.glifli,  neglected  by  their  allies,  and  left 
to  fuilain  alone  the  whole  {hock  of  the  houfhold  troops  of 
France,  led  by  Luxemburg,  and  encouraged  by  the  prefence 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  were  at  length  obliged  to  give 

12.  Voltaire,  Siecft,  chap.  xv.     Hainault,  1691.     Barre,  torn.,  x. 

13.  D^kc  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  i. 
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ground,  and  almoft  all  cut  in  pieces.  Nor  was  the  lofs  of 
the  French  lefs  confiderable.  Partial  as  the  engagement 
proved,  above  ten  thoufand  men  fell  on  both  (ides,  in  the 
fpace  of  two  hours  j  and  the  veteran  Luxemburg  declared, 
that  he  was  never  in  fo  hot  an  action  I4.  William's  military 
character  fuffered  greatly  by  this  battle,  and  the  hatred  of 
the  Engllm  againft  the  Dutch  became  violent  in  the  higheft 
degree  l5.  *'  Let  us  fee  what  fport  thefe  EngliCh  bull-dogs 
will  make  !"  was  the  cool  farcaftical  reply  of  count  Solmes, 
when  ordered  to  advance  to  the  fupport  of  the  Britifh  troops. 

The  allies  were  lefs  unfortunate  in  other  quarters.  The 
Drench,  by  exerting  their  whole  force  in  F;anders,  left  their 
own  country  expofed.  The  army  under  die  marefchal  de 
patinat,  being  took  weak  to  refiit  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that 
prince  entered  Dauphine,  and  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf 
for  the  infults  which  he  had  received  in  his  own  dominions, 
during  the  two  preceding  campaigns.  He  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, he  reduced  the  fortified  towns,  and  iicknefs  only  pre- 
vented him  from  acquiring  very  important  conquefts  I0. 
Nothing  of  any  confequence  happened  on  the  Rhine,  though 
the  French  had  rather  there  the  advantage.  The  affairs  of 
the  allies  went  better  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  Great 
Waradin,  after  a  long  blockade,  was  taken  by  the  fmperia- 
lifts ;  and  thofe  diforders,  which  ufually  attend  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Turks,  involved  the  court  of  Conftantinople  in 
blood. 

Elated  with  his  paft  fuccefles,  Lewis  XIV.  opened  the 
riext  campaign  with  great  pomp  in  Flanders.  He  went  thi- 
ther in  perfon,  attended  by  his  whole  court,  and 

A.  D.  1693. 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred 

and  twenty  thoufand  men.  Nothing  lefs  was  expected  from 
fuch  a  force  than  the  entire  conquefl  of  that  fine  country. 
But  Lewis,  influenced  by  motives  which  have  never  yet  been 

14.  Id.  ibid.  H,  Burns. t,  bx>k  V. 
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fufficiently  explained,  fuddenly  difappointed  the  hopes  of 
his  friends,  and  quieted  the  fears  of  his  enemies.  He  fent 
part  of  his  army  into  Germany,  under  tthe  Dauphin ;  and 
leaving  to  Luxemburg  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations 
ia  Flanders,  returned  to  Verfailles  with  his  court I?. 

This  unexpected  meafure  has  been  afcribed  to  the  ftrong 
pofition  of  the  allies  at  Parks,  near  Louvain,  where  king 
William  had  judicioufly  encamped  his  army,  in  order  to  co- 
ver Bruffels,  and  by  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  .difcon- 
certed  the  defigns  of  the  French  monarch.  But  William,  who 
had  only  fifty  thoufand  men,  would  not  have  dared,  as  the 
duke  of  Berwick  very  juftly  obferves,  to  wait  the  approach 
of  fo  fuperior  a  force  as  that  under  Lewis  ;  or,  if  he  had, 
he  muil  have  been  overwhelmed ;  and  Bruflels,  Liege,  and 
even  Maeftricht,  muft  have  fallen  l8.  This,  adds  the  duke, 
makes  the  king's  departure,  and  the  divifion  of  his  army, 
the  more  unaccountable.  A  flight  indifpofition,  and  the 
anxiety  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  (his  favourite  miflrefs, 
who  accompanied  him)  for  the  health  and  fafety  of  her  royal 
lover,  probably  faved  Flanders ;  though  Lewis  himfelf,  in  a 
letter  to  the  marefchal  cle  Noailles,  afcribes  his  fudden 
change  of  'meafures  to  a  defire  of  peace,  and  a  conviction 
that  it  could  only  be  procured  by  vigorous  exertions  in  Ger-. 
many  '*. 

The  duke  of  Luxemburg,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army,  after  having  attempted  in  vain,  by  a  variety  of 
movements,  by  taking  Huy  and  threatening  Liege,  to  bring 
the  allies  to  an  engagement,  refolved  to  attack  them  in  their 
camp,  when  they  were  weakened  by  detachments.  He  ac- 
cordingly quitted  his  poft  at  Hellicheim,  fuddenly  crofled 
the  Jaar,  and  advanced  toward  them  by  forced  marches. 
His  van  was  in  fight  before  they  were  advifed  of  his  approach ; 
but  as  it  was  then  almoft  evening,  William  might  have  re-' 

17.  Burnet,  book  v.     Duke  of  Berwick,  vol.  i.  18.  Duke  of 
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tired  in  the  night  with  fufety,  had  he  not  depended  upoa 
the  ftrength  of  his  pofition  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
The  river  Geete  bounded  his  right,  and  ran  winding  along 
his  rear.  On  the  left,  and  in  the  front  of  the  left,  was  the 
brook  of  Lanclen.  A  thick  hedge  covered  part  of  the  front 
of  his  right  wing.  The  village  of  Neerwinden,  with  en- 
trenchments before  if,  was  fituated  between  the  left  end  of 
the  hedge  and  his  centre,  the  right  joining  the  Geete.  The 
village  of  Romfdorff  ftood  farther  advanced,  oppofed  to  the 
front  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  entrenchments  before  it 
ilretched  to  the  brook  of  Landen.  A  line  of  entrenchment* 
extended  themfelves  behind  the  two  villages,  and  behind 
thefe  the  army  of  the  allies  was  formed.  Their  whole  front 
was  covered  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  ;  which,  by 
being  advantageoufly  placed  on  an  eminence,  commanded  ail 
the  approaches  to  their  line 20. 

The  duke  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival, 
diflodged  a  detachment  of  the  allies,  pofted  in  the  village  of 
Landen,  which  flood  advanced  before  the  brook  of  that 
name.  Between  this  village  and  that  of  Romfdorff  he  placed 
forty  battalions  in  the  night :  he  formed  his  centre  of  eight 
lines  of  horfe  and  foot  intermixed  ;  and  his  horfe,  on  the 
left  wing,  were  ordered  to  extend  themfelves  to  the  Geete, 
oppoGng  their  line  to  the  thick  hedge  which  covered  the  ene- 
my's right.  About  five  in  the  morning  this  arrangement 
was  completed  :  a  cannonading  took  place  on  both  fides,  and 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  with  two  other  lieutenant-generals^ 
Rubantel  and  Montchevreuil,  were  ordered  to  begin  the  at- 
tack ;  Rubantel,  on  the  entrenchments  to  the  right  of  Neer- 
winden, with  two  brigades ;  Montchevreuil,  on  the  left, 
with  the  fame  number ;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  on  the 
village,  with  other  two  brigades.  The  village  projected  out 
beyond  the  plain  ;  fo  that  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  iti 
the  centre,  attacked  firft.  He  forced  the  allies  to  abandon  their 

20.  Mtm,  dt  Ftu^uiirt.     Berwick'*  Mm.  ubi  fup. 
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poffc  :  he  drove  them  from  hedge  to  hedge,  as  far  as  the  plairi^ 
at  the  entrance  of  which  he  formed  again  in  order  of  battle; 
But  ihe  troops  deftined  to  arrack  on  his  right  and  left,  in- 
ftead  of  following  their  inftr  actions,  thought  they  Would  be  lefs 
expofed  to  the  enemy's  fire  by  throwing  themfelves  into  the 
village  ;  in  confequence  of  which  attempt,  they  got  at  once 
into  his  rear  ;  and  the  allies,  perceiving  this  blunder,  re-en- 
tered Neerwinden  by  the  right  and  left,  now  entirely  un- 
guarded. A  terrible  conflict  enfued.  The  four  brigades 
under  Rubantel  and  Moutchevreuil  vvert;  thrown  into  con- 
fufion,  and  driven  out  of  the  village;  and  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, attacked  on  all  fides,  and  unsupported,  was  takeri 
prifoner  ZI. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  not  intimidated  by  this  dif- 
after.  He  made  a  fecond  attempt  upon  Neerwinden,  and 
fucceeded.  His  troops  were  again  expelled,  and  a  third  time 
took  pofleffion  of  the  village.  The  battle  now  raged  with 
fury  on  both  fides.  William  twice  led  the  Englifh  infantry 
up  to  his  entrenchments,  which  the  enemy  endeavoured  to' 
force  ;  but  nothing  could  refill  the  impetuofity  of  the  French; 
Their  centre  being  reinforced  by  the  right  wing,  opened  a 
way  for  their  cavalry  into  the  very  lines  of  the  allies.  They 
flanked  the  Englifh,  they  broke  the  German  and  Spanifh 
horfe  ;  and  William,  when  bravely  advancing  to  the  charge^ 
with  part  of  his  left  wing,  had  the  mortification  to  fee  his 
right  driven  headlong  into  the  Geete.  All  was  now  tumult 
and  confufion.  Terror  and  flight  every  where  prevailed  ; 
and  befide  thofe  who  funk  in  the  general  (laughter,  many 
were  drowned  in  the  river.  Twelve  thoufand  of  the  allies 
lay  dead  on  the  field;  two  thoufand  were'  made  prifoners  ; 
and  fixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  mortars,  with  about 
fourfcore  ftandards,  and  colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  ".  Yet  Luxemburg,  after  all,  gained  little  but  glory 
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by  the  victory  at  Neenvindcn.  Eight  thoufand  of  his  belt 
troops  were  flain  in  battle,  and  his  army  was  fo  much  weak- 
ened by  the  number  of  the  wounded,  that  he  could  take  no 
advantage  of  the  conflernation  of  the  enemy.  During  fix 
weeks  he  continued  in  a  (late  of  inacVion,  and  Charleroy 
-was  the  only  conquefl  he  afterward  made,  before  the  clofe  of 
the  campaign  23. 

On  the  fide  of  Germany,  the  French  ftained  the  glory  of 
their  arms  by  a£r.s  of  cruelty  and  barbarity.  Chamilly  having 
taken  Heidelberg  by  ftorm,  put  the  foldiers  and  citizens  pro- 
mifcuoufly  to  the  fword ;  and  when  the  mafTacre  ended, 
rapine  began.  The  houfes  were  burnt,  the  churches  pilla- 
ged, the  inhabitants  ftript  naked,  and  the  perfons  of  the 
women  expofed  to  violation,  without  refpect  to  age  or  con- 
dition 24.  This  mocking  tragedy  excepted,  nothing  memo- 
rable happened  in  that  quarter.  The  Germans,  fenfible  of 
their  inferiority,  ftudioufly  avoided  a  battle  ;  and  the  Dau- 
phin, after  crofling  the  Necker,  and  difperfing  a  vain  mani- 
fefto,  containing  humiliating  terms  of  peace,  returned  with- 
out laurels  to  Verfailles  2S.  The  war  in  Hungary  produced 
no  fignal  event.  In  Catalonia,  the  marefchal  de  Noailles 
took  Rofes  in  fight  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  would  have  ac- 
quired more  important  conquefts,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to 
fend  a  detachment  into  Italy  26. 

The  military  operations,  on  the  fide  of  Piedmont,  after 
having  languilhed  throughout  the  fummer,  were  terminated 
by  a  decifive  aftion,  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The 
duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  head  of  the  confederates,  had  inverted 
Pignerol.  Meanwhile  the  marefchal  de  Catinat,  being  re- 
inforced with  ten  thoufand  men,  defcended  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  feemed  to -threaten  Turin.  Alarmed  for  the 
fafety  of  his  capital,  the  duke  raifcd  the  fiege  of  Pignerol, 
and  advanced  to  the  f.iuii  river  Cifola,  where  it  pafles  by 

23.  Ibid.  24.  Barre.     Hcifs.     Voltaire. 
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MarfUglia.  Refolving  to  engage  Catinat,  he  fent  away  his 
heavy  baggage.  The  two  armies  were  foon  in  fight  of  each 
other,  and  the  French  general  did  not  decline  the  combat* 
The  imperial  and  Piedmontefe  cavalry,  commanded  by  the 
duke  in  perfon,  compofed  the  right  wing  of  the  confede- 
rates ;  their  infantry,  confiding  of  the  troops  of  Savoy,  and 
thofe  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  were  Rationed  in  the  cen- 
tre, under  the  famous  prince  Eugene;  and  the  Spaniards, 
led  by  their  native  officers,  formed  the  left  wing.  The 
French  afted  in  an  unufual  manner.  They  received,  as  they 
advanced,  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  ;  then  fired,  charged 
them  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  afterward  fword  in  hand. 
The  whole  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  was  inftantly  broken^ 
and  thrown  in  confufion  on  the  centre,  which  fuftained 
the  battle  with  great  obilinacy.  The  centre,  however,  was  at 
length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  a  complete  victory  remained 
to  the  French.  Befide  their  cannon  and  light  baggage,  with 
a  great  number  of  colours  and  ftandards,  the  allies  loft  eight 
thoufand  men  in  the  adlion 27.  Among  many  perfdns  of 
diftin&ion  who  fell  or  were  taken,  the  young  duke  of 
Schomberg  was  mortally  wounded  and  made  prifoner. 

Nor  were  the  French  lefs  fuccefsful  in  maritime  affairs. 
Though  the  (hock  which  their  navy  had  fuftained  off  La 
Hogue,  the  foregoing  fummer,  rendered  them  unable  to  face 
the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland,  they  made  up 
in  diligence  what  they  wanted  in  force.  The  Englifh  na- 
tion had,  with  reafon,  complained  of  the  little  attention  paid 
to  commerce  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Though 
powerful  fleets  were  fent  to  fea,  and  fo'me  advantages  gained 
bn  that  element,  trade  had  fuffered  much  from  the  frigates 
and  privateers  of  the  enemy.  The  mrchants,  thereforej 
refolred  to  keep  the  richeft  fhips  in  their  feveral  harboursj 
till  a  fuflicient  convoy  could  be  obtained :  and  fo  great  was 
the  negligence  of  government,  that  many  of  them  had  been, 

27.  Mtm.  Jt  Foufuiret.    £urtf.  Hi/I.  torn.  U.  a  1'An.  1693. 
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for  eighteen  months,  ready  to  fail 2S 1  Their  number  accu- 
mulated daily.  At  length  the  whole  combined  fleet  was  or- 
dered to  conduct,  as  far  as  might  be  requifite,  four  hundred 
merchantmen,  confiding  of  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Ham- 
burghers,  bound  for  the  different  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Smyrna  Fleet. 
They  accordingly  put  to  fea,  and  proceeded  fifty  leagues  be- 
yond Uftiant ;  where  they  left  Sir  George  Rooke,  with  a 
fquadron  of  twenty- three  fail,  to  convoy  the  traders  to  the 
Straits. 

Meanwhile  the  French  fleet,  under  Tourville,  had  taken 
ftation  in  the  bay  of  Lagos,  and  lay  in  that  place  till  Rooke 
and  the  multitude  of  rich  veflels  under  his  conduct  appeared. 
Deceived  by  falfe  intelligence  concerning  the  ftrength  of  the 
enemy,  the  Englifh  admiral  prepared  to  engage ;  but  fud- 
denly  perceiving  his  miftake,  he  ftood  away  with  an  eafy 
fail,  ordering  the  merchantmen  to  difperfe  and  fhift  for 
themfelves.  The  French  came  up  with  the  fternmoft  {hips, 
and  took  three  Dutch  men  of  war.  About  fourfcore  mer- 
chantmen were  taken  or  deftroyed  in  the  different  ports  of 
Spain,  into  which  they  had  run,  in  order  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  object  of  the  voyage  was 
totally  defeated,  and  the  lofs  in  fhips  and  cargo  amounted  to 
twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds 20. 

But  Lewis  XIV.  amid  all  his  victories,  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  fee  his  fubjects  languiming  in  mifery  and  want. 
France  was  affli&ed  with  a  dreadful  famine,  partly  occafion- 
cd  by  unfavourable  feafons,  partly  by  the  war,  which  had 
not  left  hands  fufficient  to  cultivate  the  ground  ;  and  nol- 
withftanding  all  the  provident  attention  of  her  miniftry  in 
bringing  fupplies  of  corti  from  abroad,  in  regulating  the 
price  and  furnifhing  the  markets,  many  of  the  peafants 
perifhed  of  hunger,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  t« 
poverty  and  diftrefs  30. 

18.  frurnet,  book  v.  39.  Burchct's  Nav*l  ffJJt.    Burnet.    Ralph. 
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William,  apprifed  of  this  dilirefs,  and  ftill  thirfling  for  re- 
venge, rejected  all  advances  toward  peace,  and  h  aliened  his 

military  preparations.     He  was  accordingly  en- 
A.  IX  1604* 

abled  to  appear  early  in  Flanders   at  the  head 

of  a  great  and  finely  appointed  army ;  but  the  fuperior 
genius  of  Luxemburg,  with  an  army  much  inferior,  pre- 
vented him  from  gaining  any  confiderable  advantage.  The 
retaking  of  Huy  was  the  only  conqueft  he  made  during 
the  campaign.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  Hungary,  in  Pied- 
mont, no  event  of  any  confequence  happened  3I.  On  the 
fide  of  Spain,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  more  vigour. 
The  marefchal  de  Noailles,  having  forced  the  paflage  of 
the  river  Ter,  in  Catalonia,  defeated  the  Spanifh  army 
entrenched  on  the  farther  bank.  Gironne  and  Oflalric 
fell  fucceflively  into  his  hands  j  and  he  would  have  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Barcelona,  had  not  admiral  Rufiell,  with 
the  combined  fleet,  arrived  in  the  neighbouring  feas,  and 
obliged  the  French  fleet  to  take  fhelter  in  Toulon  3i.  While 
Tourville  and  d'Eftrees  were  blooked  up  in  that  harbour* 
the  French  feaports  upon  the  Channel  were  bombarded, 
though  with  no  great  effect 33. 

The  glory  and  greatnefs  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  now  not  only 
at  their  height,  but  verging  toward  a  decline.  His  refources 
were  exhaufted :  his  minifter  Louvois,  who  knew  fo  well 
how  to  employ  them,  was  dead  -,  and  Luxemburg,  the  laft 
of  thofe  great  generals,  who  had  made  France  the  terror 
of  Europe,  died  before  the  opening  of  next  campaign. 
Lewis  determined,  therefore,  to  act  merely  on  the  defenfive 
in  Flanders,  where  the  allies  had  aflernbledan  amazing  force. 
After  fome  hefitation,  he  placed  marefchal  de  Villeroy  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  army,  and  entrufted  the 
fecond  to  Boufflers.  Namur  on  the  right,  and 
jDunkirk  on  the  left,  comprehended  between  them  the  ex- 

31.  Daniel.    Burnet.    Ralph.    Duke  of  Berwick.  33.  Mem.  dt 
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tent  of  country  to  be  defended  by  the  French.  Tour  nay 
on  the  Schcld,  and  Ypre-,  near  the  Lys,  formed  part  of  the 
line.  Boufflers  was  ordered  to  aflemble  his  army  near  Mons, 
to  cover  Namur  j  and  Viileroy  polled  himfelf  between  the 
Scheld  and  the  Lys,  to  protect  Tourndy,  Ypres,  and  Dun- 
kirk 34. 

King  William,  who  took  the  field  in  the  beginning  of* 
May,  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  much  fuperior  td 
that  of  France.  In  order  to  amufe  the  enemy,  and  conceal 
his  real  defign  upon  Namur,  he  made  fome  artful  move- 
ments, which  diftratted  the  attention  of  Villeroy,  and  ren- 
dered him  uncertain  where  the  ftorm  would  rirft  fall.  At 
length  having  completed  his  preparations,  and  formed  his 
army  into  three  bodies,  he  ordered  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
with  one  divifion,  to  inveft  Namur.  He  himfe'f,  at  the  head 
of  the  main  body,  was  encamped  behind  the  Mehaign,  and 
in  a  condition  to  pafs  that  river,  and  fuftain  the  fiege,  if  ne- 
ceffary ;  while  the  prince  ofVaudemont,  with  an  army  of 
obfervation,  lay  between  the  Lys  and  the  Mandel,  to  cover 
thofe  places  in  Flanders  which  were  mod  expofed  35.  Namur, 
into  which  marefchal  Boufflershad  thrown  himfelf  with  feven 
regiments  of  dragoons,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrifon, 
made  a  vigorous  defence  :  but  it  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fur- 
render  ;  and  the  citadel,  which  Villeroy  attempted  in  vain 
to  relieve,  was  alfo  taken  36.  Lewis  XIV.  in  order  to  wipe 
off  this  difgrace,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  confederates  for  the 
attacks  made  by  the  Englifli  on  the  coaft  of  France,  com- 
manded Villeroy  to  bombard  Bruflels  5  and  the  prince  of 
Vaudemont  had  the  mortification  to  fee  great  part  of  that 
city  laid  in  ruins,  without  being  able  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  wanton  deftru&ion  37. 

The  military  reputation   of  William,  which  had  fufivred 
greatly  during  the   three  foregoing  campaigns,  was   much 

34.   Mem.  dc  Feiiquirti.  35.  Kane's  Camfaigns.     Mem.  dt  Fev^ultrti. 

36.  Id.  ibid.  37.  Luke  of  Berwick's  Mtm.  vol  i. 
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iraifed  by  the  retaking  of  Namur.  But  the  allies  had  little 
fuccefs  in  other  quarters.  No  event  of  any  importance 
happened  on  the  fide  of  Italy,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  or  in 
Catalonia.  On  the  fide1  of  Hungary,  where  peace  had  been 
expe&ed  by  the  confederates,  the  accefiion  of  Muftapha  II. 
to  the  Ottoman  throne,  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  Pof- 
feffed  of  more  vigour  than  his  predeceflbr,  Achmet  II.  Muf- 
tapha refolved  to  command  his  troops  in  perfon.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  the  field  ;  pafl"ed  the  Danube  ;  ftormedLippa; 
feized  Itul  j  and  falling  fuddenly  on  a  body  of  Imperialifts, 
under  Veterani,  he  killed  that  officer,  difperfed  his  forces, 
and  clofed  with  fuccefs  a  campaign  which  promifed  nothing 
but  misfortune  to  the  Turks  38. 

The  next  campaign  produced  no  Cgnal  event  any  where* 
France  was  exhaufted  by  her  great  exertions  ;  and,  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  emperor  excepted,  all  parties  feemed 

heartily  tired  of  the  war.     Lewis  XIV.  by  his 
A-  D.  1696.    .      . 

intrigues,  had  detached  the  duke  of  Savoy  from, 

the  confederacy  :  he  tampered  with  the  other  powers  :  and 

a  congrefs  for  a  general  peace,   under   the    mediation  of 

Charles  XL  of  Sweden,  was  at  laft  opened,  at  the  caftle  of 

Ryfwick,  between  Delft  and  the  Hague.     The  taking  of 

Barcelona,  by  the  duke  of  Vendome,  induced  the  king  of 

Spain  to  liften  to  the  propofals  of  France  ;  and 

the  emperor,  after  reproaching  his  allies  with  de- 

ferting  him,  found  it  neceflary  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 

The  conceffions  made  by  Lewis  XIV.  were  very  confider- 
able  ;  but  the  pretenfions  of  the>  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the. 
Spanifh  fucceflion  were  left  in  full  force.  Though  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  claim  to  that  fucceflion^  conformable  to  the 
Pyrenean  treaty,  had  been  one  great  object  of  the  war,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  articles  of  peace.  It  was 
ftipulated,  That  the  French  monarch  fhould  acknowledge 
William  to  be  lawful  fovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


3*.  Barre. 

and 
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and  make  no  farther  attempt  to  difturb  him  in  the  pofleflion 
of  his  kingdoms  3" ;  that  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  county 
of  Chincy,  Charleroy,  Mons,  Aeth,  Courtray,  and  all  places 
united  to  France  by  the  chambers  of  Metz  and  Brifac,  as 
well  as  thofe  taken  in  Catalonia,  during  the  war,  (hould  be 
reflored  to  Spain  ;  that  Friburg,  Brifgaw,  and  Philiplburg, 
fhould  be  given  up  to  the  emperor ;  and  that  the  duchies  of 
Lorrain  and  Bar  (hould  be  rendered  back  to  their  native 
prince40. 

Scarce  had  the  emperor  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick, 
which  re-ftablimed  tranquillity  in  the  North  and  Weft  of 
Europe,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Turks,  by  his  arms,  at  Zenta ;  a  fmall  village  on  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  Theyfie,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
The  celebrated  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  had  fucceeded  the 
elector  of  Saxony  in  the  command  of  the  Imperialifts,  and 
to  his  confummate  abilities  they  were  indebted  for  their  ex- 
traordinary fuccefs.  Muftapha  II.  commanded  his  army  in 
perfon.  The  battle  was  of  fhort  duration,  but  uncommon- 
ly bloody.  About  twenty  thoufand  Turks  were  left  dead  on 
the  field ;  and  ten  thoufand  were  drowned  in  the  river,  in 
endeavouring  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  fword.  The  magni- 
ficent pavilion  of  the  fnltan,  the  (lores,  ammunition,  pro- 
vifions,  and  all  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  enemy,  fell 

39.  Lewis,  we  arc  told,  difcovered  much  relu&ance  in  fubmittinor  to  this 
article;  and  that  he  might  not  fecm  altogether  to  defert  the  dethroned  mo- 
narch, propofed  that  his  fon  (hould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England,  after 
the  death  of  William ,  that  William,  with  little  hefitation,  agreed  to.  the  re 
qued ;  th  it  Tie  even  folemnly  engaged  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  A&  of  Set- 
tlement, and  to  obtain  another  a£,  declaring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales 
his  fucc^flbr.  But  James,  itisadde^l,  rejected  the  offer;  protelting,  That 
fcoulJ  he  himfelf  be  capable  of  confentinjr  to  fuch  a  3ifgracefi!  propofal  in 
favour  of  his  fon,  he  might  jullly  be  reproached  with  departing  from  his  avow- 
ed principles,  and  with  mining  monarchy,  by  rendering  eletftive  an  hereditary 
<i '  .vii.  Defot  Jet  ^jfairei  Etrangsret  a  yerfaitits.  James  II.  1697.  Macphcrlbr, 
////.  Biit.  vol.  ii. 

4C.  Dumout,  Ccrf.  Diflom.  tom.  viii. 
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into  the  hands  of  prince  Eugene.  The  grand  vizier  was 
Jailed,  the  feal  of  the  Ottoman  empire  taken,  and  the  Aga 
of  the  Janizaries,  and  twenty-feven  baftiaws,  were  found 
among  the  flain41. 

This  decifive  victory,  though  followed  by  no  ftriking  con- 
fequences,  by  reafon  of  the  declining  feafon,  broke  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  haughty  Ivluftapha,  after  ah 
tempting  in  vain,  during  another  campaign,  to  recover  the 
laurels  he  had  loft  at  Zenta,  agreed  to  liften  to  propofals  of 
peace.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent  powers  ac-i 
cordingly  met  at  Carlowkz,  and  figned  a  treaty  j  in  which 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  all  Hungary,  on  this  fide  the  Saave, 
with  Tranf)lvania  and  Sclavonia,  fhould  be  ceded  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria ;  that  the  Ruffians  fhould  remain  in  pof-» 

feflion  of  Azoph,  on  the  Palus  Mreotis,  which 
A.  D.  1699. 

had  been  taken  by  their  young  fovereign  Peter  I. 

afterward  ftyled  the  Great ;  thatCaminiec  fhould  be  reftored 

to  the  Poles  j   and  that  the  Venetians,  who  had  dif- 

tinguifhed  themfeives  during  the  latter  years  of  the 

war,  fhould  be  gratified  with  all  the  Morea,  or  ancient  Pe- 

loponneius,  and  with  feveral  places  in  Dalmatia  42. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  general  tranquillity  again  re- 
flored  to  Europe.  But  the  feeds  of  future  difcord,  as  we 
{hall  foon  have  occafion  to  notice,  were  already  fown  in  eve- 
ry corner  of  Chriftendom.  It  was  but  a  delufive  calm  be- 
fore a  more  violent  ftorm.  It  will  however  afford  us  leifure 
to  carry  forward  the  Progrefs  of  Society. 

41.   Barre,  Utft   J'  Allcmagm,  torn.  X.     Life  of  Prince  Eugene, 

41.  Dumont,  Corf,  Diflom.  torn.  viii.     Voltaire,  WJl.  Ruffa,  vol.  i. 
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LETTER        XIX. 

Tfie  Progrefs  of  SOCIETY  in  EUROPE  from  the  RTiddle  of  -the  Six  • 
teenth  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  as  we 
have  formerly  feen  ',  Society  had  attained  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  Italy.  Soon  after  that  aera,  the  Ita- 
lian dates  began  to  decline,  and  the  other  European  nations, 
then  comparatively  barbarous,  to  advance  towards  refine- 
ment. Among  thefe,  the  French  took  the  lead  :  for  al- 
though the  Spanifii  nobility  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
and  thofe  of  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  were  perhaps  the 
mod  poliftied  and  enlightened  fet  of  men  on  this  fide  of  the 
Alps,  the  great  body  of  the  nation  then  was,  as  it  dill  con- 
tinues, funk  in  ignorance,  fuperfbition,  and  barbarifm.  And 
the  fecluded  condition  of  the  women,  in  both  Spain  and 
Italy,  was  a  farther  barrier  againft  true  politenefs.  That 
grand  obftru&ion  to  elegance  and  pleafure  was  effectually 
removed,  in  the  intermediate  kingdom,  by  the  gallant  Fran- 
cis I.  Anne  of  Brittany,  wife  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Lewis  XII.  had  introduced  the  cuflom  of  ladies  appearing 
publicly  at  the  French  court :  Francis  encouraged  it  j  and 
ty  familiarizing  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes,  in  many  brilliant 
aflemblies  and  gay  circles,  threw  over  the  manners  of  the 
nation  thofe  bewitching  graces  that  have  fb  long  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Europe. 

But  this  innovation,  like  mod  others  in  civil  life,  was  at 
firft  attended  with  feveral  inconveniencies.  As  foon  as  fa- 
miliarity had  worn  off  that  refpecT:,  approaching  to  adora- 
tion, which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  women  of  rank, 
the  advances  of  the  men  became  more  bold  and  licentious. 
&To  longer  afraid  of  offending,  they  poured  their  lawlefs 

j.  Tart  I.  Letter  ir. 
P  4. 
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paflion  in  the  ear  of  beauty ;  and  female  innocence,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  felicitations,  was  unable  to  refift  the  fe- 
ducing  language  of  love,  when  breathed  from  the  glowing 
lips  of  youth  and  manhood.  Not  only  frequent  intrigues, 
but  a  grofs  fenfuality  was  the  confequence  ;  and  the  court 
of  France,  during  half  a  century,  was  little  better  than  a 
common  brothel.  Catharine  of  Medicis  encouraged  this 
funfuality,  and  employed  it  as  the  engine  for  perfecting  her 
fyftem  of  Machiavelian  policy.  By  the  attractions  of  her  fair 
attendants,  {he  governed  the  leaders  of  the  Hugonot  faction, 
or  by  their  infidious  carefles  obtained  the  fecrets  of  her  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  work  their  ruin  ;  to  bring  them  before  a 
venal  tribunal,  or  to  take  them  off  by  the  more  dark  and 
common  inflruments  of  her  ambition,  poifon,  and  the  fli- 
letto.  Murders  were  hatched  in  the  arms  of  love,  and  maf- 
facre  planned  in  the  cabinet  of  pleafure. 

On  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  cefTation  of  the 
religious  wars,  gallantry  began  to  afTume  a  milder  form. 
The  reign  of  fenfuality  continued,  but  it  was  a  fenfuality 
rringied  with  fentiment,  and  connected  with  heroifm.  Hen- 
ry himfelf,  though  habitually  licentious,  was  often  in  love, 
and  fometimes  foolifhly  intoxicated  with  that  paflion,  but  he 
was  always  a  king  and  a  foldier.  His  courtiers,  in  like  man- 
ner, were  frequently  diflblute,  but  never  effeminate.  The 
fame  beauty  that  ferved  to  folace  the  warrior  after  his  toils, 
contributed  alfo  to  infpire  him  with  new  courage.  Chivalry 
feemed  to  revive  in  the  train  of  libertinifm  j  and  the  ladies 
acquiring  more  knowledge  and  experience,  from  their  more 
early  and  frequent  intercourfe  with  our  fex,  became  more 
fparing  of  their  favours. 

Gallantry  was  formed  into  a  fyftem  during  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIII.  and  love  was  analyfed  with  all  the  nicety  of 
metaphyfics.  The  faculties  of  the  two  fexes  were  whetted, 
and  their  manners  polifhed,  by  combating  each  other.  Wo- 
man was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  without  the  help 

*  of 
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of  grates  or  bars.  In  the  bofom  of  fociety,  in  the  circle  of 
amufement,  and  even  in  the  clofet  of  aflignation,  fhe  fet 
him  at  defiance  ;  and  while  fhe  liftened  to  his  fond  requefl, 
fhe  was  deaf  to  his  fuit,  unlefs  when  prefented  under  the 
fanction  of  virtue,  and  recommended  by  fentiment. 

This  tender  fentiment,  fo  much  talked  of  in  France,  and 
fo  little  felt,  was  fublimed  to  an  enthufiaftic  paflion,  during 
the  regency  of  Anne  of  Auftria,  and  the  civil  wars  that  dif- 
figured  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Then 
all  things  were  conducted  by  women.  The  ufual  time  for 
deliberation  was  midnight  j  and  a  lady  in  bed,  or  on  a  fopha, 
was  the  foul  of  the  council.  There  fhe  determined  to  fight, 
to  negociate,  to  embroil,  or  to  accommodate  matters  with 
the  court ;  and  as  love  prefided  over  all  thofe  confutations, 
fecret  averfions  or  attachments  frequently  prepared  the  way 
for  the  greatcft  events.  A  revolution  in  the  heart  of  a  wo- 
man of  fafhion,  alffloft  always  announced  a  change  in  pub- 
lic affairs  2. 

The  ladies  often  appeared  openly  at  the  head  of  factions, 
adorned  with  the  enfigns  of  their  party  ;  vifited  the  troops, 
and  prefided  at  councils  of  war,  while  their  lovers  fpoke  as 
ferioufty  of  an  aflignation,  as  of  the  iflue  of  a  campaign. 
Hence  the  celebrated  verfes  of  the  philofophical  duke  de 
Rochefoucault  to  the  duchefs  of  Longueville : 

«.  Every  one  had  her  department  and  her  dominion.  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon,  fair  and  fhewy,  governed  the  cuke  of  Beaufort;  Madame  dcLongue- 
vi'.le,  the  duke  of  Rochefoucault  ;  Madame  de  Chattillon,  Nemours  and 
Condi ;  Mailamoifelle  de  Chevrcofc,  the  Coadjutor,  afterward  Cardinal 
de  R«tz;  Mudamoiftlk-  dc  Saujon,  devour  and  tender,  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
and  the  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  her  hufbmd.  <.t  the  fame  time  Madame  dc 
Clavr-ufe,  lively  and  warm,  refigred  herfelf  to  her  lovers  from  tafte,  and  to 
politic.-  occ  ifum-lly  ;  anil  the  princefs  Palatine,  in  turns  the  frknd  and  the 
«mmy  of  the  great  Condi',  by  mc.ms  of  her  genius  more  than  her  beauty, 
f objected  all  whom  fhe  defirol  ui  p  ifj,  01  whom  fhe  had  either  a  whim  or 
an  interefl  to  peifuade.  EJai  fur  U  Caraffcre,  let  Mau>t,  ft  /'  £fprit  cfet 
fcmmcs  dsns  let  di/l-rent  Sitclti,  par  M.  Thon.as  de  1'Acaiicmic  Francoife. 

Pour 
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Pour  merit cr f on  c<r«r,  four  plaire  afes  beaux  ycux, 
y'atfait  la  guerre  aux  rois}  je  F  curolt  fait  aux  dicitx  ! 

"  To  merit  that  heart,  and  to  pleafe  thofe  bright  eyes, 

"  I  made  war  upon  kings;  I'd  have  vvarr'd  'gainft  the  ikies!" 

Every  thing  connected  with  gallantry,  how  infignificant  fo- 
ever  in  itfelf,  was  confidered  as  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  duke  de  Bellegard,  the  declared  lover  of  the  queen- 
regent,  in  taking  leave  of  her  majefty  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  an  army,  begged  as  a  particular  favour  that  (he 
would  touch  the  hilt  of  his  fword.  And  M.  de  Chatillon, 
who  was  enamoured  of  Mademoifelle  de  Guerchi,  wore  one 
of  her  garters  tied  round  his  arm  in  battle3. 

But  this  ferious  gallantry,  which  Anne  of  Auftria  had 
brought  with  her  from  Spain,  and  which  was  fo  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  French  nation,  vanifhed  with  the  other  re- 
mains of  barbarifm  on  the  approach  of  the  bright  days  of 
Lewis  XIV.  when  the  glory  of  France  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  French  language,  literature,  arts,  and  manners,  were 
perfected.  Eafe  was  aflbciated  with  elegance,  tafte  with 
faftrion,  and  grace  with  freedom.  Love  fpoke  once  more 
the  language  of  nature,  while  decency  drew  a  veil  over  fen- 
fuality.  Men  and  women  became  reafonable  beings,  and 
the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes  a  fchool  of  urbanity  j 
where  a  mutual  defire  to  pleafe  gave  fmoothnefs  to  the  beha- 
viour ;  and  mutual  efteem,  delicacy  to  the  mind  and  fenfibi- 
lity  to  the  heart 4, 

3.  Mem.  de  Mdd.  Moitcville. 

4.  That  gallantry  which,  roving  from  objeS  to  objecl,  finds  no  gratifica- 
tion but  in  variety,  and  which  charaiterifes  the  prefent  French  manners,  was 
not  introduced  fill  the  minority  of  Lewis  XV.     "  Then,"  fays  M.  Thomas, 
"  a  new  court  and  new  ideas  changed  all  things.     A  bolder  gallantry  became 
the  f.ifbi'.n.     Shame  was  mutually  communicated,  and  mutually  pardoned; 
and  levity  joining  itfelf  to  exccfs,  formed  a  corruption  at  the  fame  time  deep 
and  frivolous,   which  laughed  at  every  thing,  that  it  might  blufti  at  nothing." 
Ejfai  jur  It  Car*8<rr,  &C   del  Fcmuiis  fans  Us  dijftrcns  Sitclei,  p.  IjO. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  the  refinement  in  manners  during  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.  confined  merely  to  the  intercourfe  between  the 
fexes,  or  to  thofe  habits  of  general  poiitenefs  produced  by  a 
more  rational  fyflem  of  gallantry.  Duels,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occafion  to  obferve,  were  long  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  fometimes  authorifed 
by  the  magiltrate,  for  terminating  doubtful  queftions.  But 
fmgle  combats,  in  refentment  of  private  or  perfonal  injuries, 
did  not  become  common  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  who,  in 
vindication  of  his  character  as  a  gentleman,  fent  a  cartel  of 
defiance  to  his  rival,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  example 
was  contagious.  Thenceforth  every  one  thought  himfelf 
entitled  to  draw  his  fword,  and  to  call  on  his  adverfary  to 
make  reparation  for  any  affront  or  injury  that  feemed  to 
touch  his  honour.  The  introduction  of  fuch  an  opinion 
among  men  of  fierce  courage,  lofty  fentiments,  and  rude 
manners,  was  productive  of  the  moft  fatal  confequences. 
A  difdainful  look,  a  difrefpectful  word,  or  even  a  haughty 
ftride,  was  fufficient  to  provoke  a  challenge.  And  much 
of  the  bed  blood  in  Chriftendom,  in  defiance  of  the.  laws, 
was  wantonly  fpilt  in  thefe  frivolous  contefts,  which,  to- 
ward the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  were  fcarcely  lefs 
deftructive  than  war  itfelf,  But  die  practice  of  duelling, 
though  alike  pernicious  and  abfurd,  has  been  followed  by 
fome  beneficial  effects.  It  has  made  men  more  refpedtable 
in  their  behaviour  to  each  other,  lefs  oftentatious  in  con- 
verfation,  and  more  tender  of  living  characters,  butefpecially 
of  female  reputation;  and  the  gentlenefs  of  manners  intro- 
duced by  this  reftraint,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  contri- 
buted to  focial  happinefs,  has  rendered  duels  themselves  lefs 
frequent,  by  removing  the  caufes  of  offence- 

The  progrefs  of  arts  and  literature,  in  France,  kept  pace 
with  the  progrefs  of  manners.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  who  is  defervedly  rtyled  the  Father  of  the  French 
a  better  taile  in  compofition  had  been  introduced. 
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Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  whofe  native  humour  and  good 
fenfe  will  ever  make  them  be  ranked  among  the  greateft 
writers  of  their  nation,  gave  a  beginning  to  the  French 
profe  j  and  French  verfe  was  gradually  polifhed  by  Marot, 
Ronfard,  and  Malherbe,  while  profe  received  new  graces 
from  Voiture  and  Balzac.  At  length  Corneille  produced  the 
Cid)  and  Pafcal  the  Provincial  Letters.  The  former  is  flill 
juftly  admired  as  a  great  effort  of  poetical  genius,  both  with 
regard  to  ftyle  and  matter;  and  the  latter  continues  to  be 
tmiverfally  regarded  as  a  model  of  profe  compofition,  as  well 
as  of  delicate  raillery  and  found  reafoning. 

The  Observations  of  the  French  Academy  on  the  Cidy  are 
a  ftriking  proof  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  tafle  in  modern 
times,  as  the  Cinna  of  the  fame  author  is  of  the  early  per- 
fection of  the  French  ilage.  Thefe  obfervations  were  made 
at  the  defire  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  eftablifhed,  in 
1635,  that  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres^  and  who, 
not  fatisfied  with  being  reputed,  what  he  certainly  was,  the 
mod  penetrating  (latefman  in  Europe,  was  alfo  ambitious  of 
being  thought  what  he  was  not,  the  moft  elegant  poet  in 
France.  He  was  more  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Corneille,  than 
of  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  and  affairs  ftood  ftill 
while  he  was  concerting  the  criticifm  on  the  Cid s. 

That  criticifm  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  polite  literature  in  France.  Corneille  was  immediately 
followed  by  Moliere,  Racine,  Qmnaut,  Boileau,  La  Fon- 
taine, and  all  the  fine  writers  who  fhed  luftre  over  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  language  of  the  ten* 
der  paflions,  little  underftood  even  by  Corneille,  was  fuc- 
cefsfully  copied  by  madame  De  la  Fayette  in  her  ingenious 
novels,  and  afterwards  no  lefs  happily  introduced  on  the 
ftage  by  Racine ;  efpecially  in  his  two  pathetic  tragedies, 
fhedra  ond  Andromache.  The  glaring  figures  of  difcourfe> 
the  pointed  antithefw,  the  gingle  of  words,  and  every  fpe- 
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cies  of  falfe  wit  and  falfe  refinement,  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  former  reign,  were  banifhed  with  the  romantic  gal- 
lantry that  had  introduced  them :  and  compofition,  like 
manners,  returned  in  appearance  to  the  fimplicity  of  nature, 
adorned  but  not  difguifed  by  art.  This  elegant  fimplicity 
is  more  particularly  to  be  found  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine, 
the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  the  comedies  of  Moliere, 
whofe  wonderful  talent  for  ridiculing  whatever  is  affefted  or 
incongruous  in  behaviour,  as  well  as  of  expofing  vice  and 
folly,  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  happy  change  which 
now  took  place  in  the  manners  of  the  French  nation. 

The  fame  good  tafte  extended  itfelf  to  all  the  fine  arts. 
Several  magnificent  edifices  were  raifed  in  the  mod  corre6b 
ftyle  of  architecture  ;  fculpture  was  perfected  by  Girardon, 
of  whofe  Ikill  the  maufoleum  of  cardinal  Richelieu  is  a  lad- 
ing monument;  Pouflin  equalled  Raphael  in  fome  branches 
of  painting,  while  Rubens  and  Vandyke  difplayed  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Flemifh  fchool ;  and  Lulli  fet  to  excellent  mufic 
the  fimple  and  paffionate  operas  of  Quinaut.  France,  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  were  what  Italy  had  been  a  century 
before,  the  favourite  abodes  of  claflical  elegance. 

The  progrefs  of  tafte  and  politenefs  was  lefs  rapid  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  during  the  period  under  review.  Ger- 
many and  the  adjoining  countries,  from  the  league  of  Smal-. 
kald  to  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  were  a  perpetual  fcene 
either  of  religious  wars  or  religious  difputes.  But  thefe 
difputes  tended  to  enlighten  the  human  mind,  and  thofe 
wars  to  invigorate  the  human  character,  as  well  as  to  per- 
fect the  military  fcience ;  an  advantage  in  itfelf  by  no  means 
contemptible,  as  that  fcience  is  not  only  neceflary  to  protedt 
ingenuity  againft  force,  but  intimately  connected  with  feve-. 
ral  others  conducive  to  the  happincfs  of  mankind.  All  the 
powers  of  the  foul  were  roufed,  and  all  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  called  forth.  Courr.ge  ceafed  to  be  an  enthufiaftic 
energy  or  rapacious  impulfc  :  it  became  a  ftcady  effort  in 
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vindication  of  the  cleared  interefts  of  fociety.  No  longer  the 
flavesof  fuperftition,  of  blind  belief,  or  blind  opinion,  determin- 
ed and  intelligent  men  firmly  afTerted  their  civil  and  religious 
rights.  And  Germany  produced  confummate  generals, 
found  politicians,  deep  divines,  and  even  acute  philofophers, 
before  ihe  made  any  advances  in  the  Belies  Lettres.  The 
reafon  is  obvious. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  Europe  had  prepared  die  minds 
of  men  for  receiving  the  dodlrines  of  the  Reformation,  as 
foon  as  they  were  promulgated  j  and  inflead  of  being  ftart- 
led  when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew  afide,  or  rather 
rent  the  veil  that  covered  eftablifhed  errors,  the  genius  of 
the  age,  which  had  encouraged  the  attempt,  applauded  its 
fuccefs.  Even  before  the  appearance  of  Luther,  Erafmus 
had  confuted,  with  great  eloquence  and  force  of  reafoning, 
feveral  tenets  of  the  Romifti  church  (though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  had  any  intention  of  overturning  the  eftablim- 
ed  fyftem  of  religion),  and  expofed  others,  as  well  as  the 
learning  of  the  fchools,  with  much  wit  and  plefantry,  to  all 
the  fcorn  of  ridicule.  Luther  himfelf,  though  a  ftranger  to 
elegance  o»  tafte  in  compofition,  zealoufly  promoted  the 
ftudy  of  ancient  literature,  as  neceflary  to  a  right  under- 
Handing  of  the  fcriptures,  which  he  held  up  as  the  ftandard 
of  religious  truth.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  became  common  among  the  reformers:  and 
though  in  general  little  capable  of  relifhing  the  beauties  of 
the  claffics,  they  infenfibly  acquired, by  perufing  them,  a  clear- 
nefs  of  reafoning  and  a  freedom  of  thinking,  which  not  only 
enabled  them  to  triumph  over  their  antagonifts,  but  to  invef- 
tigate  with  accuracy  feveral  moral  and  political  fubjecls. 

Thefe,  inftead  of  polite  literature,  employed  the  thoughts 
of  thofe,  who  were  not  altogether  immerfed  in  theological 
eontroverfy  ;  and  the  names  of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  are 
ftill  mentioned  with  refpech  Ttiey  delineated,  with  no 
fmall  degree  of  exa£tnefs,  the  great  outlines  of  the  human 
character,  and  the  laws  of  civil  fociety :  it  was  referved  for 
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later  writers,  for  Smith  and  Fergufon,  Montefquieu  and 
Helvetius,  to  complete  the  picture.  Their  principles  they 
derived  partly  from  general  reafoning,  and  partly  from  the 
political  fituation  of  Europe  in  that  age.  In  Germany  and 
the  United  Provinces,  Proteftants  and  Catholics  were  every 
where  blended  ;  and  the  fatal  experience  of  the  deftru£ttve 
effefts  of  perfecution,  not  any  profound  inveftigation,  feems 
firft  to  have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  mutual  toleration,  the 
moft  important  principle  eftablimed  by  the  political  and  con- 
trover  fial  writers  of  the  feventeenth  century.  This  fubjecfc 
demands  particular  attention. 

In  the  prefent  age  it  may  feem  incredible,  and  more  ef- 
pechlly  in  England,  where  the  idea  of  toleration  is  become 
familiar,  and  where  its  beneficial  effects  are  felt,  that  men 
fhould  ever  have  been  perfecuted  for  their  fpeculative  opi- 
»ions  ;  or  that  a  method  of  terminating  their  differences,  fo 
agreeable  to  the  mild  and  charitable  fpirit  of  Chriftianity, 
did  not  immediately  occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But 
in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  properly  of  this  matter,  we  mult 
tranfport  ourfelves  back  to  the  fixteenth  century,  when  the 
facred  rights  of  confcience  and  of  private  judgment,  obvi- 
ous as  they  now  appear,  were  little  underftood ;  and  when 
not  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itfelf  in 
the  fenfe  now  affixed  to  it,  was* unknown  among  Chriftians. 
The  caufe  of  fuch  Cngularity  dcferves  to  be  traced. 

Among  the  ancient  Heathens,  whofe  deities  were  all  local 
and  tutelary,  diverfity  of  fentiments  concerning  the  object 
or  rites  of  religious  worfhip  feems  to  have  been  no  fource  of 
animofity  ;  becaufe  the  acknowledging  of  veneration  to  be 
due  to  any  one  God,  did  not  imply  a  denial  of  the  exiftence 
or  power  of  any  other  God.  Nor  were  the  modes  and 
rites  of  worfhip  eftablifhed  in  one  country,  incompatible 
with  thofe  of  other  nations.  Therefore  the  errors  in  their 
theological  fyftem  were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  confident 
with  concord  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  amazing  number  of 
their  divinhics,  ai  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their  cere- 
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monies,  a  fociable  and  tolerating  fpirit  fubfifted  almoft  uni- 
verfally  in  the  Pagan  world.  But  when  the  preachers  of 
the  Gofpel  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be  the  fole  objedt 
of  religious  veneration,  and  prefcribed  the  form  of  worfhip 
moft  acceptable  to  him,  whofoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it, 
confequently  held  every  other  mode  of  religion  to  be  abfurd 
and  impious.  Hence  the  zeal  of  the  firft  converts  to  the 
Chriftian  faith,  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and  the  ardour 
with  which  they  endeavoured  to  overturn  all  other  forms  of 
worfhip.  That  ardour,  and  not,  as  commonly  fuppofed, 
their  religious  fyftem,  drew  upon  them  the  indignation  of 
the  civil  power.  At  length,  as  formerly  obferved,  Chriftia- 
nity  afcended  the  throne  of  the  Csefars,  and  the  Crofs  was 
exalted  in  the  Capitol  6.  But  although  numbers,  imitating 
the  example  of  the  court  (which  confined  its  favours  chiefly 
to  the  followers  of  the  new  religion),  crowded  into  the 
church,  many  ftill  adhered  to  the  ancient  worfhip.  Enraged 
at  fuch  obftinacy,  the  minifters  of  Jefus  forgot  fo  far  the  na- 
ture of  their  own  miflion,  and  the  means  which  they  ought 
to  have  employed  for  making  profelytes,  that  they  armed  the 
imperial  power  againft  thofe  unhappy  men  ;  and  as  they 
could  not  perfuade,  they  endeavoured  to  compel  them  to  be- 
lieve 7. 

In  the  mean  time,  controverfies,  concerning  articles  of 
faith,  multiplied  among  the  Chriftians  themfelves ;  and  the 
fame  compulfive  meafures,  the  fame  pumfhments,  and  the 
fame  threatcnings,  which  had  been  directed  againft  infidels 
•and  idolaters,  were  alfo  made  ufe  of  againft  heretics,  or  thofe 
who  differed  from  the  eftabliflied  church  in  matters  of  wor- 
ihip  or  doctrine.  Every  zealous  difputant  endeavoured  to 
intereft  the  civil  magiftrate  in  his  caufe,  and  feveral  employ- 
ed, in  their  turn,  the  fecular  arm  to  crufli  or  extirpate  their 
opponents  8.  In  order  to  terminate  thefe  diffenfions,  \vhich 
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every  where  defolated  the  Chriftian  world,  as  well  as  to  ex-- 
alt their  own  confequence,  the  bilhops  of  Rome  put  in  their 
claim  to  infallibility  in  explaining  articles  of  faith,  and  decid- 
ing finally  on  all  points  of  controverfy  :  and,  bold  as  the  pre- 
tenfion  was,  they  fo  far  impofed  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind, as  to  get  it  recognifed.  Perhaps  a  latent  fenfe  of  the' 
neceflity  of  univerfal  freedom,  or  of  fome  fixed  ftandard,  in 
matters  of  religion,  might  aflift  the  deceit.  But  however 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  remedy  was  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  If  wars  and  bloodlhed  were  the  too  com- 
mon effects  of  the  diverfity  of  opinions  arifing  trom  different 
interpretations  of  fcripture,  and  of  hereditary  princes  fome- 
times  embracing  one  opinion,  fometimes  another,  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  and  of  every  noble  virtue, 
was  the  confequence  of  the  papal  fupremacy.  It  was  held 
not  only  a  refitting  of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  againft 
the  facred  authority  of  that  unerring  tribunal,  to  deny  any 
doctrine  to-which  it  had  given  the  fanction  of  its  approbation ; 
and  the  fecular  power,  of  which,  by  various  arts,  the  popes 
had  acquired  the  abfolute  direction  in  every  country,  was  irt- 
ftantly  exerted  to  avenge  both  crimes.  A  defpotifm  more 
complete  was  eftablifhed  than  that  of  the  Romifh  dominion, 
and  more  debafmg  as  we  have  feen,  than  any  fpecies  of  civil 
tyranny. 

To  this  fpiritual  defpotifm  had  Europe  been  fubjccted 
for  feveral  centuries,  before  any  one  ventured  to  call  in  quef- 
tion  the  authority  on  which  it  was  founded.  Even  after  i':e 
zra  of  the  Reformation,  a  right  to  extirpate  error  by  force 
was  univerfaily  allowed  to  be  the  privilege  of  thofe  who 
poileficd  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  and  as  every  feet  of  Chrif-; 
thins  believed  that  was  their  peculiar  gift,  they  all  claimed 
and  exercifed,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  prerogatives 
whi.h  it  was  fuppofed  to  convey.  The  Roraan  Catholics, 
ir  fy.lem  reitud  on  the  deciiions  of  an  infallible  judge, 
doubted  but  truth  was  on  their  fide,  and  openly  called 
on  ihvj  civil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heretical  innova- 
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tors,  who  had  rifen  up  againft  it.  The  Proteftants,  no  lefs 
confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required, 
with  equal  zeal,  the  princes  of  their  party,  to  crufh  fuch 
as  preiurned  to  difcredit  or  oppofe  it ;  and  Luther,  Calvin, 
Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  reformed  Church  in 
their  refpe£Uve  countries,  inflicted,  as  far  as  they  had  power 
and  opportunity,  the  fame  punifhments  that  were  denounced 
againft  their  own  difciples  by  the  church  of  Rome,  on  fuch 
as  called  in  queftion  any  article  in  their  feveral  creeds  9. 
Nor  was  it  till  toward  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
when  the  lights  of  philofophy  had  difpelled  the  mifts  of  pre- 
judice, that  toleration  was  admitted  under  its  prefcnt  form  ; 
firft  into  the  United  Provinces,  and  then  into  England.  For 
although,  by  the  Pacification  of  Paflau,  and  the  Recefs  of 
Augfburg,  the  Lutherans  and  Catholics  were  mutually  al- 
lowed the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  in  Germany,  the 
followers  of  Calvin  yet  remained  without  any  protection, 
from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  denounced  againft  heretics. 
And  after  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  concluded  in  more  liberal 
times,  had  put  the  Calvinifts  on  the  fame  footing  with  the 
Lutherans,  the  former  fanguinary  laws  ftill  continued  in 
force  againft  other  fefts.  But  that  treaty,  which  reftored 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  north  of  Europe,  introduced  or- 
der into  the  empire,  and  prepared  the  way  for  refinement, 
proved  alfo  the  means  of  enlarging  the  fentiments  of  men, 
by  affording  them  leifure  to  cultivate  their  mind  ;  and  Ger- 
jnany,  alike  free  from  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  beheld, 
in  procefs  of  time,  tafte  and  genius  flourifh  in  a  climate 
deemed  peculiar  to  lettered  induftry  and  theological  dulnefs, 
and  her  fame  in  arts  and  fciences  as  great  as  her  renown  in 
arms. 

Even  before  this  aera  of  public  profperity,  the  lamp  of 
.liberal  fcience  had  illuminated  Germany,  on  fubjects  the 
mod  remote  from,  religious  controverfy.  Copernicus  had 
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difcovered  the  true  theory  of  the  heavens,  which  was  after- 
ward perfected  by  our  immortal  Newton  •,  that  the  fun,  by 
far  thegreateftbody,is  the  centre  of  our  planetary  fyftem,  ilif- 
penfing  light  and  heat,  and  communicating  circular  motion  to 
the  other  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Saturn,  which  move  around  him.  And  Kepler  had 
afcertained  the  true  figure  of  the  orbits,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  motions  of  thofe  planets  ;  that  each  planet  moves  in 
an  ellipfis,  which  has  one  of  its  foci  in  the  centre  of  the 
fun  ;  that  the  higher  planets  not  only  move  in  greater  cir- 
cles, but  alfo  more  flowly  than  thofe  that  are  nearer;  fo 
that,  on  a  double  account,  they  are  longer  in  performing 
their  revolutions. 

Nor  was  that  bold  fpirit  of  invefligation,  which  the  Re- 
formation had  roufed,  confined  to  the  countries  that  had  re- 
nounced the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  the  flavifli  doctrines  of 
the  Romim  church.  It  had  reached  even  Italy  ;  where  Ga- 
lileo, by  the  invention,  or  at  lead  the  improvement,  of  the 
telefcope,  confirmed  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus.  He  difco- 
covered  the  mountains  in  the  moon,  a  planet  attendant  on 
the  earth  j  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter ;  the  phafes  of  Venus  ; 
the  fpots  in  the  fun,  and  its  "rotation,  or  turning  on  its  own 
axis.  But  he  was  not  fuffered  to  unveil  the  myfteries  of 
the  heavens  with  impunity.  Superftition  took  alarm  at  fee- 
ing her  empire  invaded.  Galileo  was  cited  before  the  In- 
quifition,  committed  to  prifon,  and  commanded  folemnly  to 
abjure  his  herefies  and  abfurdities  ;  in  regard  to  which,  the 
following  decree,  an  eternal  difgrace  to  the  brightefl  age  of 
literature  in  modern  Italy,  was  pafled  in  1633  :  "  To  fay 
"  that  the  fun  is  in  the  centre,  and  without  local  motion, 
"  is  a  propofition  abfurd  and  falfe  in  found  philofophy,  and 
"  even  heretical,  being  exprefsly  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
"  ture  •,  and  to  fay  that  the  earth  is  not  placed  in  the  centre 
u  of  the  univerfe,  nor  immovable,  but  that  it  has  fo  much 
"  as  a  diurnal  motion,  is  alfo  a  propofition  falfe  and  abfurd 
"  in  found  philofophy,  as  well  as  erroneous  in  the  faith  !" 

C*  The 
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The  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  government  and 
manners,  was  no  lefs  confpicuous  than  on  philofophy. 
While  the  fovereigns  of  France  and  Spain  rofe  into  abfo- 
lute  power  at  the  expence  of  their  unhappy  fubjefts,  the 
people  in  every  Proteilant  ftate  acquired  new  privileges. 
Vice  was  deprefled  by  the  regular  exertions  of  law,  when  the 
fan£tuaries  of  the  church  were  aboliftied,  and  the  clergy 
themfelves  made  amenable  to  punifhment.  This  happy 
influence  extended  itfelf  even  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
defire  of  equalling  the  reformers  in  thofe  talents  which  had 
procured  them  refpecT:  -,  the  necefiity  of  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge requifite  for  defending  their  own  tenets,  or  refuting 
the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  together  with  the  emula- 
tion natural  between  two  rival  churches,  engaged  the  po- 
pifh  clergy  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  ufeful  fci- 
ence;  which  they  cultivated  with  fuch  afliduity  and  fuc- 
cefs,  that  they  gradually  grew  as  eminent  in  literature  as 
they  were  formerly  remarkable  for  ignorance.  And  the 
fame  principle,  proceeding  from  the  fame  fource,  hath  oc- 
cafioned  a  change  no  lefs  falutary  in  their  manners. 

Various  caufes,  which  I  have  had  occafion  to  enumerate 
in  the  courfe  of  my  narration,  had  concurred  in  producing 
great  licentioufnefs,  and  even  a  total  ditlblution  of  manners 
among  the  Romifh  ecclefiaftics.  Luther  and  his  adherents 
began  their  attacks  upon  the  church  with  fuch  vehement  in- 
vectives againft  thefe,  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  fcandal, 
and  filence  thofe  declamations,  more  decency  of  conduct 
was  found  neceflary.  And  the  principal  reformers  were  fo 
eminent,  not  only  for  the  purity  but  even  aufterity  of  their 
manners,  and  had  acquired  fuch  reputation  among  the  peo- 
ple on  that  account,  that  the  popifh  clergy  muft  have  foon 
loft  all  credit,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  conform,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  the  ftandard  held  up  to  them.  They  were 
befide  fenfible,  that  all  their  acYions  fell  under  the  fevere  in- 
fpeclion  of  the  Proteftants,  whom  enmity  and  emulation 
prompted  to  obferve,  and  to  difplay  the  fmalleft  vice  or  im- 

pro- 
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propriety  in  their  conduct,  with  all  the  cruelty  of  revenge 
and  all  the  exultation  of  triumph.  Hence  they  became  not 
only  cautious  to  avoid  fuch  irregularities  as  muft  give  of- 
fence, but  Itudious  to  acquire  the  virtues  that  might  merit 
praife. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  beea  felt  only 
by  the  inferior  members  of  the  Romilh  church  :  it  has  ex- 
tended to  the  fovereign  pontiiFs  themfelves.  Violations  of 
decorum,  and  even  trefpafles  againtt  morality,  which  paffed 
without  cenfure  in  thofe  ages,  when  neither  the  power  of 
the  popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their  cha- 
racter had  any  bounds  j  when  there  was  no  hoftile  eye  to 
obferve  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  nor  any  adverfary  jeal- 
ous to  inveigh  againft  them,  would  now  be  liable  to  the  fe- 
vered animadverfion,  and  excite  general  indignation  and 
horror.  The  popes,  aware  of  this,  inftead  of  rivalling  the 
courts  of  temporal  princes  in  gaiety,  or  furpalling  them  in 
licentioufnefs,  have  ftudied  to  aflume  manners  more  fuitable 
to  their  ecclefiaftical  character  -,  and  by  their  humanity,  their 
love  of  literature,  their  moderation,  and  even  their  pietyf 
have  made  fome  atonement  to  mankind  for  ilie  crimta  of 
their  predeceflbrs. 

The  Head  of  the  church  of  Rome,  however,  not  willing 
to  reil  what  remained  of  his  fpiritual  empire,  merely  on  the 
virtues  and  talents  of  its  fecuiar  members,  inlHtuted  a  new 
rnonaftic  order,  namely  that^the  Jefuits ;  who,  indead  of  bo- 
ing  confined  to  the  filence  and  folitude  of  thecloifier,  liiieother 
,  monks,  were  taught  to  confider  themfelves  as  formed  for  ac- 
tion ;  as  chofen  ibldiers  who,  under  the  command  of  a  ge- 
neral, were  bound  to  exert  tliemfelves  continually  in  the  fer- 
vid of  Chrilt,  and  of  the  pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.  To  give 
more  vigour  and  concert  to  their  efforts,  in  oppoHng  the 
enemies  of  the  Holy  fee,  and  in  extending  its  dominion,  this 
General  or  head  of  the  order  was  invelted  with  the  moft 
defpotic  authority  over  its  members  ;  and  that  they  might 
have  full  leil'ure  for  fuch  iervice,  they  were  exempted  from. 
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all  monaftic  obfervances.  They  were  required  to  attend  to 
the  tranfactions  of  the  great  world,  to  ftudy  the  difpofitions 
of  perfons  in  power,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendfhip  I0. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  primary  inftructions,  which  in- 
fufed  a  fpirit  of  intrigue  into  the  whole  fraternity,  the  Je- 
fuits  confidered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  pro- 
vince :  they  aimed  at  being  fpiritual  guides  and  confeflbrs : 
they  preached  frequently,  in  order  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  people  j  and  they  fet  out  as  miflionaries,  with  a  view  to 
convert  unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  the  inftitution, 
as  well  as  the  fingularity  of  its  objects,  procured  the  fociety 
many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  Generals  and  other  of- 
ficers had  the  addrefs  to  avail  themfelves  of  every  circum- 
ftance  in  its  favour  ;  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  number,  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  its  members,  was  very  confiderable. 
Both  increafed  wonderfully  ;  and  before  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  only  fixty  years  after  the  inftitution 
of  the  order,  the  Jefuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of 
the  education  of  youth  in  every  catholic  country  in  Europe. 
They  had  become  the  confeflbrs  of  rnoft  of  its  monarchs  ; 
a  function  of  no  fmall  importance  in  any  reign,  but  under  a 
weak  prince,  fuperior  even  to  that  of  miniften  They  were 
the  fpiritual  guides  of  almoft  every  perfon  eminent  for  rank 
or  power,  and  they  pofiefled  the  higheft  degree  of  confidence 
and  intsreft  with  the  papal  court,  as  the  rnoft  zealous  and. 
able  afiertors  of  its  dominion. 

The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprifing  body  of 
priefts  might  derive  from  thefe  circumftances,  are  obvious. 
As  they  formed  the  minds  cf  men  in  youth,  they  retained  an 
afcendant  over  them  in-  their  more  advanced  years.  They 
poflefied,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable courts  in  Europe  j  they  mingled  in  all  public  af- 
fairs, and  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and  revolution.  Toge- 
ther with  the  power,  the  wealth  of  the  order  increafed. 

lo.  Camfte  RenJu,  par  M.  de  Moncl  r.  D'Alembert,/«r  le  Deflruft.  da 
Jejuitet. 
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The  Jefuits  acquired  ample  pofleflions  in  every  popifli  king- 
dom ;  and  under  pretext  of  promoting  the  fucccfs  of  their 
mifiionaries,  they  obtained  a  fnecial  licence  from  the  court 
of  Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured  to 
convert  ".  In  confequence  of  this  permiflion,  they  enga- 
ged in  an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weil  Indies,  and  they  opened  warehoufes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  where  they  vended  their  commodities. 
Not  fatisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the  example  of 
other  commercial  focieties,  and  aimed  at  obtaining  fettle- 
ments.  They  accordingly  acquired  poflellion  of  a  large  and 
fertile  province  of  South  America,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Paraguay,  and  reigned  as  fovereigns  over  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  fubjecls. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vaft  influence  which  the  Jefuits 
acquired  by  all  thefe  different  means,  was  often  exerted  for 
the  moft  pernicious  purpofes.  Every  Jefuit  was  taught  to 
regard  the  intereft  of  the  order  as  his  principal  object,  to 
which  all  other  confederations  were  to  be  facrificed  •,  and  as 
it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  fociety,  that  its 
members  mould  poflefs  an  afcendant  over  perfons  of  rank 
and  power,  the  Jefuits,  in  order  to  acquire  and  prefcrve  fuch 
afcendant,  were  led  to  propagate  a  fyftem  of  relaxed  and 
pliant  morality,  which  accommodating  itfelf  to  the  pafiions 
of  men,  juftifies  their  vices,  tolerates  their  imperfections, 
and  authorifes  almoft  every  action  that  the  mcft  audacious 
or  crafty  politician  could  wifh  to  commit  ". 

In  like  manner,  as  the  profperity  of  the  order  was  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  prefervation  of  the  papal  authority,  the 
Jefuits,  influenced  by  the  fame  principle  of  attachment  to  the 
interefts  of  their  fociety,  which  may  ferve  as  a  key  to  the  genius 
of  their  policy,  have  been  the  moft  zealous  patrons  of  thofe 
doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclefiaftical  power  on  the 
ruins  of  civil  government.  They  have  attributed  to  the 

ii.  ////?.  det  Jejuitt,  tern.  ir.  12.  M,  de  Mopcbr.  ubi  fup. 
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court  of  Rome  a  jurifdi£tion  as  extenfive  and  abfolute  as 
was  claimed  by  the  moft  prefumptuous  pontiffs  during  the 
dark  ages :  they  have  contended  for  the  entire  independence 
of  ecclefiaftics  of  the  civil  magtftrate  ;  and  they  have  publifh- 
ed  fuch  tenets,  concerning  the  duty  of  oppofing  princes  who 
were  enemies  to  the  catholic  faith,  as  countenance  the  moft 
atrocious  crimes,  and  tend  to  diflblve  all  the  ties  which 
connect  fubjec~V.s  with  their  rulers  I3. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority,  from 
the  zeal  with  which  it  flood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romifti 
church,  aga-nft  the  attacks  of  the  champions  of  the  Refor- 
mation, its  members,  proud  of  this  diftin&ion,  have  confiv 
dered  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opinions, 
and  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Proteflants.  They  have 
made  ufe  of  every  art,  and  employed  every  weapon  again  ft 
the  reformed  religion  :  they  have  fet  themfelves  in  oppofitiori 
to  every  gentle  and  tolerating  meafure  in  its  favour;  and 
they  have  jncefTantly  ftirred  up  againft  its  followers  all  the 
rage  of  ecckfiaftical  and  civil  perfecution.  But  the  Jefuits 
have  at  length  felt  the  lam  of  that  perfecution,  which  they 
ftimulated  with  fuch  unfeeling  rigour ;  and,  as  we  lhall  af- 
terward have  occaficn  to  fee,  with  a  feverity  which  humani- 
ty mud  lament,  notwithftanding  their  intolerant  fpirit. 
:  While  Paul  III.  was  inftituting  the  order  of  Jefuits,  and 
Italy  exulting  in  her  fuperiority  in  arts  and  letters,  England, 
already  feparated  from  the  Holy  See,  and,  like  Germany, 
agitated  by  theological  c'ifputes,  was  groaning  under  the  civil 
and  religious  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.  This  prince  was  a 
lover  of  letters,  which  he  cultivated  himfelf,  and  no  lefs 
fond  of  the  fociety  of  women  than  his  friend  and  rival 
Francis  I.  but  his  controverfies  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  fanguinary  meaufures  which  he  purfued  in  his  domeltic 
policy,  threw  a  cloud  over  the  manners  and  the  ftudies  of 
.  jhe  nation,  which  the  barbarities  of  his  daughter  Mary  rerj' 

13.  ?d.  ibj<l. 
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tiered  yet  darker,  and  w'':ch  was  not  difpelled  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Then  the  Mufe,  always  the 
firfl  in  the  train  of  literature,  encouraged  by  the  change  ia 
the  manners,  which  became  more  g:iy,  gallant,  and  {lately, 
ventured  once  more  to  expand  her  wings;  and  Chaucer  found 
a  fucceflbr  worthy  of  himfelf,  in  the  celebrated  Spenfer. 

The  principal  work  of  this  poet  is  named  the  Fairy  Queen. 
Jt  is  of  the  heroic  kind,  and  was  intended  as  a  compliment 
to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtiers.  But  inflead  of  em- 
ploying historical,  or  traditional  characters,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  like  Virgil,  the  mod  refined  flatterer,  if  not  the  fineft 
poet  of  antiquity,  Spenfer  makes  ufe  of  allegorical  per- 
^fonages  \  a  choice  which  has  contributed  to  confign  to  neg- 
Jecl  one  of  the  mod  truly  poetical  compositions  that  genius 
ever  produced,  and  which,  notwithftanding  the  want  of  uni- 
ty in  the  fable,  and  of  probability  in  the  incidents,  would 
otherwifc  have  continued  to  command  attention.  For  the 
defcriptions  in  the  Fairy  Queen  are  generally  bold  and  ftrik- 
ing,  or  foft  and  captivating ;  the  (hadowy  figures  are  ftrong- 
Jy  delineated  ;  the  language  is  nervous  and  elegant,  though 
fomewhat  obfcure,  through  an  afFe&ation  of  antiquated 
phrafes  ;  and  the  verification  is  h;ymonious  and  flowing. 
But  the  thin  allegory  is  every  where  teen  through  ;  the 
images  are  frequently  coarfe  j  and  the  extravagant  manners 
pf  chivalry,  which  the  author  has  faithfully  copied,  confyired 
to  render  his  romantii  fictions  little  iniereiUng  to  the 
cal  reader,  whatever  plealure  they  may  afford  the  antiquary; 
an  abiurd  (ipmpound  of  Heathen  and  Chriftian  mytho- 
Jo  ry  complete  the  difguft  of  the  critic.  He  throws  afuie  the 
p<  em  with  indignation,  ronfulered  in  its  whole  extent,  after 
ng  every  allowance  for  its  not  being  fi  milled,  as  a  per- 
fu .  mance  truly  Gothic  i  but  he  admires  particular  paflages  ; 
he  adores  the  bev/itching  fancy  of  Spenfer,  but  laments  his 
want  of  rafte,  and  loaths  his  too  often  filthy  and  ill-wrought 
'•ies. 

ShiiKi'peare,  the  other  luminary  of  the  virgin  reign,  and 
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the  Father  of  our  Drama,  was  more  happy  in  his  line  of 
compofition.  Though  unacquainted,  as  is  generally  believ- 
ed, with  the  dramatic  laws,  or  with  any  model  worthy  of 
his  imitation,  he  has,  by  a  bold  delineation  of  general  na- 
ture, and  by  adopting  the  folemn  mythology  of  the  North, 
witches,  fairies,  and  ghofls,  been  able  to  affect  the  human 
mind  more  ftrongly  than  any  other  poet.  By  ftudying  only 
the  heart  of  man,  his  tragic  fcenes  come  directly  to  the 
heart ;  and  by  copying  manners,  undifguifed  by  faflrion,  his 
comic  humour  is  for  ever  new.  Let  us  not  however  con- 
clude that  the  Three  Unities,  time,  place,  and  action  or 
plot,  dictated  by  reafon  and  Ariftotle,  are  unneceflary  to  the 
perfection  of  a  dramatic  poem  ;  becaufe  Shakfpeare,  by  the 
mere  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  has  been  able  to  pleafe,  both 
in  the  clofet  and  on  the  ftage,  without  obferving  them. 

Theatrical  Reprefentation  is  perfefl  in  proportion  as  it  is 
natural  j  and  that  the  obfervance  of  the  Unities  contributes 
to  render  it  fo,  will  be  difputed  by  no  critic  who  underftandg 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  A  dramatic  per- 
formance, in  which  the  Unities  are  obferved,  mud  therefore 
be  bed  calculated  for  reprcfentatlon  ;  and  confequently  for 
obtaining  its  end,  if  otherwife  well  conftructed,  by  provoking 
mirth  or  awakening  forrow.  Even  Shakfpeare's  fcenes 
would  have  acquired  double  force,  had  they  proceeded  in  an 
unbroken  fucceffion,  from  the  opening  to  the  clofe  of  every 
aft.  Then  indeed  the  fcene  may  be  drifted  to  diftance  con- 
fident wi  h  probability,  and  any  portion  of  time  may  elapfe, 
not  deftructive  of  the  unity  of  the  fable,  without  impairing 
the  effect  of  the  reprefentation,  or  difturbing  the  dream  of 
reality  j  for  as  the  modern  drama  is  interrupted  four  times, 
which  fecm  nepeflTary  for  the  relief  of  the  mind,  there  can 
be  no  reafon  for  confining  the  fcene  to  the  fame  fpot  during 
the  whole  piece,  or  the  time  exactly  to  that  of  the  reprefen- 
tation, as  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  where  the  actors,  or  at  lead 
the  chorus,  never  left  the  flage. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  didinguiflied  by  the  labours  of 

many 
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many  eminent  authors,  both  in  profc  and  verfe,  but  moflly 
in  a  bad  taile.  That  propcnfity  to  faife  wit  and  fuperfluous 
ornament,  which  we  huve  fo  frequently  occafion  to  regret 
in  the  writings  of  Shakfpeare,  and  which  ieems  as  infepara- 
bly  connected  with  the  revival,  as  fimplicity  is  with  the  ori- 
gin of  letters,  infected  the  whole  nation.  The  pun  was 
common  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  quibble  was  propagated  from, 
the  throne.  Hooker's  Ecclefiajllcal  Polity,  however,  Cam- 
den's  Annah  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  Raleigh's  Hiftoiy  of  the 
World)  and  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  now  in  ufe,  are 
ftriking  proofs  of  the  improvement  of  our  language,  and  of 
the  progrefs  of  Englifh  profe. 

Fairfax's  tranflation  of  Taflb,  and  fome  of  the  tragic 
fcenes  of  Fletcher  excepted,  the  ftyle  of  none  of  the  poets 
of  this  reign  can  be  mentioned  with  entire  approbation. 
Jonfon,  though  born  with  a  vein  of  genuine  humour, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  tlaflics,  and  poflefied 
pf  fufficient  tafte  to  reiifh  their  beauties,  is  a  rude  mechani- 
cal writer.  And  the  poems  of  Drayton,  who  was  endowed 
with  a  fertile  genius,  with  great  facility  of  expreflion,  and  a 
fiappy  defcriptive  talent,  are  thickly  befpangled  with  all  the 
fplendid  faults  in  compofition. 

As  an  example  of  Drayton's  bed  manner,  which  is  little 
known,  I  fhall  give  an  extract  from  the  fixth  book  of  his 
fiarons*  Wars. 

"  Now  waxing  late,  and  after  all  thefe  things, 
f  Unto  her  chamber  is  the  queen  withdrawn  13, 

"  To  whom  a  choice  mufician  plays  and  fings, 
*?  Repofing  her  upon  ^Jlate  of  lawn, 

*'  In.  night-attire  divinely  glittering, 
"  As  the  approaching  of  the  chearful  dawn  ; 

"  Leaning  upon  the  bread  of  Mortimer, 

"  Whofe  voice  more  than  the  mufic  pleas'd  her  ear. 

"  Where  her  fair  breafts  at  liberty  are  let, 
*'  Where  violtt-veins  in  curious  brandies  flow  ; 

1 3.  Ifabclla  of  France,  widow  of  Edward  II.  of  England. 

Where 
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Where  Venus'  fwans  and  milky  doves  are  fet 
"  Upon  the  f.veLing  mounts  of  driven  fno'iio  14  j" 

«'  Where  Love,  whilft  he  to  fport  himfelf  doth  get, 
*'  Hath  loft  his  courfe,  nor  finds  which  way  to  go, 

"  Inclof-d  in  this  labyrinth  about, 

«4  Where  let  him  wander  Hill,  yet  ne'er  get  out. 

«'  Her  loofe  gold  hair,  O  gold  thou  art  too  bafe  ! 
«  Were  it  not  fin  to  name  thofe  filk  threads  hair, 

"  Declining  as  to  kifs  her  lairer  face  ? 
"  But  no  word's  fair  enough  for  thing  fo  fair. 

**  O  what  high  wond'rous  epithet  can  grace 
**  Or  give  due  praifes  to  a  thing  fo  rare  t 

*<  But  where  the  peri  fails,  pencil  cannot  fhew  it, 

"  .Nor  can't  be  known,  unlefs  the  mind  do  know  it. 

"  She  lays  thofe  fingers  on  his  manly  cheek, 
**  The  gods  pure  fenfires,  and  the  darts  of  love  ! 

"  Which  with  a  touch  might  make  a  tyger  meeky 
"  Or  the  main  Atlas  from  his  place  remove  j 

"  So  foft,  fo  feeling,  delicate,  and  fleek, 
"  As  Nature  wore  the  lilies  for  a  glove  ! 

"  As  might  beget  life  where  was  never  none, 

**  And  put  afpirit  into  \hejlintie/l  Jlone  IS  /" 

14.  Perhaps  the  ingenious  tracers  of  Poetical  Imitation  may  difcovcr  a  rc- 
femblance  between  thofe  glowing  verfes  and  two  lines  in  Mr.  Hayley's  juftly 
admired  fonnet,  in  the  Triumphs  of  Temper  : 

"  A  bofom,  where  the  blue  mcanfring  vein 
"  Shedsafoit  luftre  through  the  lucid /now." 

And  it  will  not  require  microfcopic  eyes  to  difcover  whence  Mr.  Gray  caught 
the  u:ea  of  tne  fineft  image  in  his  celebrated  hiftoric  Ode,  after  reading  the 
following  lines  of  Drayton. 

<c  Berkley,  \vhofe  fair  feat  hath  been  famous  long, 
"  Let  thy  fair  buildings,  Jbrick  a  deadly  found, 

"  And  to  the  air  complain  thy  grievous  wrong, 
"  Keeping  thejigure  of  king  Edwaid's  iviund." 

BarDnf  Wars,  book  v. 

15.  Who  can  read  thefe  animated  ftanzas,  and  not  be  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  arrogant  i  emark  of  WarburtoB  ?  — "  Selden  did  not  difdain  even  to 
command  a  wry  ordinary  fo:it  one  Michael  Drayton  !"  Prcf.  to  his  edit,  of 
ftakfpcare. 

Daniel, 
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Daniel,  the  poetical  rival  of  Dray  ton,  affects  to  write  with 
more  purity ;  yet  he  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  bad  tafte 
of  his  age,  as  will  appear  by  a  (ingle  ftunza  of  his  Civil 
Wrar,  a  poem  feemingly  written  in  emulation  of  the  Barons' 
Wars. 

11  O  War !  begot  in  pride  and  luxury, 
**  The  child  of  Malice  and  revengeful  Hate ; 

"  Thou  impious-good,  and  good-impiety  , 
"  Thou  art  the  vovL-refiner  o£  ^.ftate! 

"  Unjiift-jujl  fcourge  of  men's  iniquity  ! 
"  Sharp  eafer  of  corruptions  defperate  ! 

"  Is  there  no  means,  but  that  ^Jin-Jick  land 

"  Muft  be  let  blood  by  fuch  a  bo^erous  band  ?" 

During  the  tranquil  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  good 
tafte  began  to  gain  ground.  Charles  himfelf  was  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  literature,  a  chafte  writer,  and  a  patron  of 
the  liberal  arts.  Vandyke  was  carefied  at  court,  and  Inigo 
Jones  was  encouraged  to  plan  thofe  public  edifices,  which 
do  fo  much  honour  to  his  memory ;  while  Lawes,  and  other 
eminent  compofers,  in  the  fervice  of  the  king,  fet  to  manly 
mufic  fome  of  the  fined  Englifli  verfes.  But  that  fpirit  of 
faction  and  fanaticifin,  which  fubverted  all  law  and  order, 
and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  ob- 
ftrucled  the  progrefs  of  letters,  and  prevented  the  arts  from 
attaining  the  height  to  which  they  feemed  faft  haftening,  or 
the  manners  from  receiving  the  degree  of  polilh,  which  they 
mud  foon  have  acquired,  in  the  brilliant  aflemblies  and  pub- 
lic feftivals  of  two  perfons  of  fuch  elegant  accomplilhments 
as  the  king  and  queen. 

Of  the  Independents,  and  other  bold  fanatics,  who  rofe  on 
the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  flcurifhed  under  the  Common- 
wealth, I  have  form.riy  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  in  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  Cromweii's  ambition  But  one  vifionary  feel:, 
by  reafon  of  its  detachment  from  civil  and  military  affairs, 

tag 
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has  hitherto  efcaped  my  notice ;  namely,  the  fingular  but  re- 
fpectable  body  of  Quakers.  The  founder  of  this  famous 
feft  was  one  George  Fox,  born  at  Drayton  in  Lancafhire,  in 
1624.,  the  fon  of  a  weaver,  and  bred  a  fhoemaker.  Being 
naturally  of  a  melancholy  difpofition,  and  having  early  ac- 
quired an  enthufiaflic  turn  of  mind,  he  abandoned  his  me- 
chanical profeflion,  and  broke  off  all  connection  with  his 
friends  and  family,  about  the  year  1647,  when  every  igno- 
rant fanatic  imagined  he  could  invent  a  new  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion or  government ;  and  delivering  himfelf  wholly  up  to 
fpiritual  contemplations,  he  wandered  through  the  country 
clothed  in  a  leathern  doublet,  avoiding  all  attachments,  and 
frequently  pafled  whole  days  and  nights  in  woods  and 
gloomy  caverns,  without  any  other  companion  but  his  Bible. 
At  length  believing  himfelf  filled  with  the  fame  divine  infpi- 
ration,  or  inward  %/;>/,  which  had  guided  die  writers  of  that 
facred  book,  he  confidered  all  external  helps  as  unnecefTary, 
and  thought  only  of  illuminating  the  breafts  of  others,  by 
awakening  that  hidden  fpark  of  the  Divinity,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Myftics,  dwells  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men. 

Profelytes  were  eafily  gained  in  thofe  days  of  general  fa- 
naticifm,  to  a  doctrine  fo  flattering  to  human  pride.  Fox 
accordingly  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  a  number  of 
difciples  of  both  fexes  j  who,  all  conceiving  themfelves  ac- 
tuated by  a  divine  impulfe,  ran  like  Bacchanals  through  the 
towns  and  villages,  declaiming  againft  every  fixed  form  of 
worfhip,  and  affronting  the  clergy  in  the  very  exercife  of 
their  religious  functions.  Even  the  women,  forgetting  the 
delicacy  and  decency  befitting  their  character,  bore  a  part  in 
thefe  diforders ;  and  one  female  convert,  more  mamelefs  than 
her  fifters,  wenty?ar£  narked  into  Whitehall  chapel,  during 
the  public  fervice,  when  Cromwell  was  prefent,  being  moved 
by  the  fpirit,  fhe  faid,  to  appear  as  ajign  to  the  people1"1. 

17,  Nell's  Hi/I,  of  ile  Puritans. 

But 
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But  of  allthefe  new  fanatics,  who  were  fometimes  thrown 
into  prifons,  fometimes  into  mad-houies,  the  moft  extrava- 
gant was  James  Naylor,  a  man  of  talents,  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was  one  of  the  firft 
encouragers  of  George  Fox.  Elated  with  the  fuccefs  of  his 
eloquence,  in  which  he  excelled  all  his  brethren,  and  flatter- 
ed with  a  refemblance  between  his  own  features  and  the 
common  pictures  of  Jefus  Chrift,  he  fancied  himfelf  tranf- 
formed  into  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  He  accordingly  af- 
fumed  the  character  of  the  Median,  and  was  blafphemoufly 
ftyled  by  his  followers,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  the  faireji  among  ten  tkoufand1*  ! — Conformable 
to  that  character,  he  pretended  to  heal  the  fick,  and  raife  the 
dead.  He  was  miniftered  unto  by  women ;  and,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  he  triumphantly  entered  Briftol  on  horfe- 
back,  attended  by  a  croud  of  his  admirers  of  both  fexes, 
who,  along  with  fhrubs  and  flowers,  fpread  their  garments 
before  him,  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Hofanna  to  the 
«  Higheft!  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth l9." 
For  this  impious  procefllon  he  was  committed  to  prifon  by 
the  magiftrates,  and  afterward  fent  to  London,  where  he 
was  feverely  puniflied  by  the  parliament,  and  by  that  means 
reflored  to  the  right  ufe  of  his  underftanding.  But  what, 
in  this  romantic  inftance  of  fanatical  extravagance,  chiefly 
merits  attention  is,  That  the  heads  of  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  fpent  between  ten  and  twelve  days  in  deliberating, 
whether  they  ftiould  confider  [Naylor  as  an  impoftor,  as  a 
maniac,  or  as  a  man  divinely  infpired10! 

Fox  and  his  difciples,  while  under  the  influence  of  that 
enthufiaftic  fury,  which,  befide  other  irregularities,  prompt- 
ed them,  on  every  occafion,  to  deliver  their  fuppofed  infpi- 
rations,  without  regard  to  time,  place,  or  circumftance,  were . 
often  fo  copioufly  filled  with  the  fpirit,  that,  like  the  prieftefs 
of  the  Delphic  God,  their  whole  frame  was  violently  J^aken 

18.  Id.  ibid.  19.  Lift  Md  Trial  of  Kaylar.          *o.  Thurloe,  vol  iv. 

7  « 
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n  nouring  it  out;  a  circumftance  which  contributed  to  con- 
firm the  belief  of  their  being  actuated  by  a  divine  impulfe, 
and  procured  them  the  name  of  ^uakers^  by  which  they  are 
ftill  known.  But  thefe  wild  tranfports  foon  fubiided,  and 
the  Quakers  became,  as  at  prefent,  a  decent  and  orderly  fet 
of  rnen,  diftinguimed  only  by  the  civil  and  religious  peculia- 
ihies  which  continue  to  characterize  the  fed:.  Thofe  pe- 
culiarities are  of  fufficient  importance  to  merit  our  notice 
in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  and  delineating  the  hiftory 
of  the  human  mind. 

All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Quakers,  both  fpiritual  and 
moral,  are  the  immediate  confequences  of  their  fundamen- 
tal principle  ;  "  That  they  who  endeavour  by  felf-converfc 
"  and  contemplation  to  kindle  that  I  park  of  heavenly  ivifdom 
**  which  lies  concealed  in  the  minds  of  all  men  (and  is  fuppof- 
"•  ed  to  blaze  in  the  breaft  of  every  Quaker),  will  feel  a  di- 
"  vine  glow,  behold  an  effufion  of  light,  and  hear  a  celeftial 
"  voice,  proceeding  from  the  inmoft  recefles  of  their  fouls  ! 
"  leading  them  to  all  truth,  and  afluring  them  of  their  union 
"  \vith  the  Supreme  Being21."  Thus  confecrated  in  their 
own  imagination,  the  members  of  this  feel  reject  the  ufe  of 
prayers,  hymns,  and  the  various  outward  forms  of  devotion, 
by  winch  the  public  worfliip  of  other  Chriftians  is  diftin- 
guiflied.  They  neither  obferve  festivals,  ufe  external  rites 
and  ceremonies,  nor  fuffer  religion  to  be  fettered  with  pofi- 
t:ve  inftitutions ;  contemptuoudy  flighting  even  baptifm  and 
the  Lord's  fupper,  by  all  other  fe£ts  believed  to  be  interwo- 
ven with  the  very  vitals  of  Chrifbianity.  They  afiemble, 
however,  once  a  week,  on  the  ufual  day  fet  apart  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  divine  worfiiip  ;  but  wichout  any  prieft,  or  pub- 
lic teacher.  All  the  members  of  the  community,  male 
and  female,  have  an  equal  right  to  fpeak  in  their  Meetings  ; 
for,  "  Who,"  fay  they,  "  will  prefume  to  exclude  from  the. 
'*  liberty  of  exhorting  the  brethren^  any  perfctn  in  whom  Chrift 

21.  Barclay's  Afohgy,  &c. 

«  dwells, 
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"  dwells,  and  by  whom  he  fpeaks  ?"  And  the  Ji/lers  have 
often  been  found  more  abundantly  filled  with  the  fpirit,  and 
to  diitil  it  mod  copioufly;  though,  on  fome  occafions,  both 
fexes  have  been  fo  loll  in  fclf-contemplation,  or  deftitute  of 
internal  ardour,  that  not  a  fingle  elhifion  has  been  made. 
All  have  remained  filent,  or  expreifed  their  meaning  only  iu 
groans,  fighs,  and  forrowful  looks.  On  ether  occafions, 
many  have  warmly  fpoken  at  once,  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  an  holy  fury. 

The  fame  fpiritual  pride,  and  brotherly  fenfe  of  equality, 
which  dictated  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  Quakers,  alto  go- 
vern their  conduct  in  regard  to  civil  affairs.  Difdaining  to 
appear  uncovered  in  the  prefence  of  any  human  being,  or  to 
exprefs  adulation  or  reverence  by  any  word  or  motion,  they 
fet  at  naught  all  the  forms  of  civility,  invented  by  polifhed 
nations,  and  all  the  fervile  proflrations  demanded  by  ufurp- 
ing  grandeur,  which  can  have  no  place  amon<r  the  truly  il- 
luminated. In  like  manner  they  refufe  to  confirm  therr  le- 
gal tellimony  with  an  oath  j  a  folemnity  which  they  confider 
as  an  infult  on  the  integrity  of  that  Spirit  of  Truth,  with 
which  they  believe  themfelves  animated.  A  fimple  notice 
is  all  their  homage,  and  a  plain  affirmative  their  ftrongcft 
a  fie  ve  ration. 

But  two  of  the  moft  ftriking  peculiarities  of  the  Quakers 
yet  remained  to  be  noticed.  In  confequenee  of  their  funda- 
mental principle,  which  leads  to  a  total  detachment  from  the 
fenfes,  to  a  deteflation  of  worldly  vanities,  and  of  every  ob- 
ject that  can  divert  the  mind  from  internal  contemplation, 
they  ftudioufly  avoid  all  the  garniture  cf  drefs,  even  to  an 
unneceflary  button  or  loop ;  all  the  pomp  of  equipage,  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  No  female  ornament,  among 
this  fe£t,  allures  the  eye,  no  fafhion  or  varied  colour  of  at- 
tire : — no  female  accompliihment,  no  mufic,  no  dancing  in- 
cites to  fenfuality  !  —  though  now  no  linger  fo  auitere  as 
formerly ;  when  beauty  in  its  rudeft  (late  was  confidered  as 
too  attractive,  and  the  pleafure  that  nature  has  wifely  con- 

VOL.  IV.  R  netted 
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ne£ted  with  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the  chafte  endear- 
nrents  of  conjugal  love  were  regarded  with  a  degree  of 
horror  ! 

The  crowning  civil  peculiarity  of  the  Quakers  is  their  pa- 
cific principle.  Unambitious  of  dominion,  and  (hocked  at 
the  calamities  of  war  and  the  difafters  of  hoftile  oppofition, 
they  carry  the  mild  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  to  the  dangerous 
extreme  of  perfonal  non-re/tjjance  ;  literally  permitting  the 
fmiter  of  one  cheek  to  inflict  a  blow  on  the  other,  and  tamely 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  rapacious  violence  all  that  it  can 
crave  !  How  different  in  this  refpedt,  from  the  Milenarians, 
and  other  fanguinary  fe&aries,  who  fo.  long  deluged  Eng- 
land with  blood  "  t 

During  thofe  times  of  faction  and  fanaticifm,  however, 
appeared  many  men  of  vaft  abilites.  Then  the  force,,  and 
the  compafs  of  our  language,  were  firft  fully  tried  in  the 
public  papers  of  the  king  and  parliament,  and  in  the  bold 
eloquence  of  the  fpeeches  of  the  two  parties.  Then  was 
roufed,  in  political  and  theological  controverfy,  the  vigorous 
genius  of  John  Milton,  which  afterward  broke  forth,  with 
fo  much  luft're  in  the  poem-  of  Paradife  Loft,  unqueftionably 
the  greateft  effort  of  human  imagination^  No  poet,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  fo  fublime  in  his  conceptions  ns  Milton;  and 
few  have  ever  equalled  him  in  boldnefs  of  defcription  or 
ftrength  of  expreflion.  Yet  let  us  not,  in  blind  idolatry,  al- 
low him  the  honour,  which  he  feems  to  arrogate  to  him- 
felf,  and  which  has  feldom  been  denied  him,,  of  being  the 
inventor  of  our  blank  verfe.  In  the  tragedies  of  Shak- 
fpeare  are  feveral  paflages  as  harmonious  as  any  in  the, 

22.  Even  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  TI.  a  fmall  body  of  the  Mil'ensri- 
ans  made  a  defperate  effort  to  difturb  the  government.  Rufhing  forth  com- 
pletely armed,  under  a  daring  fanatic  named  Venner,  who  had  often  confpircd 
againft  Cromwell,  and  txclaiminj,  "  No  King  but  CHRIST!"  they  trium- 
phantly paraded  the  ftreets  of  London  for  fome  hours;  and  before  they  could 
be  fully  mattered,  as  they  fought  not  only  with  courage  but  concert,  many 
lives  were  loft,  JJurnct,  ////?.  Own  'Times,  book  ii. 

Paradife 
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Paraclife  Loft,  and  as  eleganty  correct :  though  it  mufl  be 
admitted,  that  Milton  invented  that  variety  of  paufes,  which 
renders  Englim  blank  verfe  peculiarly  proper  for  the  heroic 
fable  ;  where  rhyme,  how  well  conilruftcd  foever,  is  apt  to 
cloy  the  ear  by  its  monotony,  and  weaken  the  vigour  of  the 
verfification,  by  the  neceflity  of  finding  final  words  of  fimi- 
lar  founds. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  Is  fully  exemplified  in  the  Da- 
vldeis  of  Cowley  ;  a  work  by  no  means  deftitute  of  merit,  in 
other  refpedls.  In  favour  of  the  fmaller  poems  of  this  au- 
thor, which  were  long  much  admired  for  their  far  fetched 
metaphyfical  conceits,  little  can  be  faid ;  unlefs  that  they  are 
occafionally  diftinguifhed  by  that  vigour  of  thought  and  ex- 
preflion  peculiar  to  the  troubled  times  in  which  he  wrote, 
thofe  that  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  He  thus  begins  an  Ode  to  liberty : 

"  FREEDOM  with  Virtue  takes  her  feat: 

"  Her  proper  place,  her  only  fcene, 

"  Is  in  the  golden  mean. 
"  She  lives  not  with  the  Poor,  nor  with  the  Great ; 

"  The  wings  of  thofe  Neceflity  has  dipt, 

"  And  they're  in  Fortune's  Bridwell  whipt 

u  To  the  laborious  taflc  of  bread ; 

"  Thefe  are  by  various  tyrants  captive  led. 
"  Now  wild  Ambition,  with  imperious  force, 
"  Rides,  reins,  and  fpurs  them,  like  th'  unruly  horfe ; 

"  And  fervile  Avarice  yokes  them  now, 

'*  Like  toilfome  oxen,  to  the  plow  : 
"  And  fometimes  Luft,  like  the  mifguidlng  light, 
"  Draws  them  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  night." 

But  although  the  Englifli  tongue,  during  the  civil  wars, 
had  acquired  all  the  flrength  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  ftill 
wanted  much  of  that  delicacy  which  characterizes  the  lan- 
guage of  a  poliflied  people,  and  which  it  has  now  fo  fully 
attained.  Waller,  whofe  tafte  had  been  formed  under  the 
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firft  Charles,  and  who  wrote  during  the  brighteft  days  of 
the  fecond,  is  one  of  the  chief  refiners  of  our  verification, 
as  well  as  language.  Of  this  refinement  the  following  ele- 
gant lines,  compared  with  thofe  of  any  of  our  preceding 
poets,  will  furnifti  fufficient  proof.  They  contain  a  wiih  of 
being  tranfported  to  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  I/lands. 

"  O  how  I  long  my  carelefe  limbs  to  lay 

"  Under  the  plantain's  (hade  !  and  all  the  day 

"  With  amorous  airs  my  fancy  entertain, 

"  Invoke  the  Mufes,  and  improve  my  vein. 

<f  No  paffion  there  in  my  free  breaft  fhall  move, 

"  None  but  the  fweeteft,  beft  of  paflions,  love  ! 

*'  There  while  I  fing,  if  gentle  Love  be  by, 

«'  That  tunes  my  lute,  and  winds  the  firings  fo  high, 

u  With  the  fvveet  found  of  SacchariuVs  name 

"  I'll  make  the  liftening  fay-ages  grow  tame." 

Waller  was  followed  in  his  poetical  walk  byDryden,  who 
united  fweetnefs  with  energy,  and  carried  Englifh  rhyme  in 
all  its  varieties  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  5  while 
Lee,  whofe  dramatic  talent  was  great,  introduced  into  blank 
verfe  that  folemn  pomp  of  found,  which  was  long  much  af- 
fected by  our  modern  tragic  poets;  and  the  pathetic  Otway 
(in  regard  to  whom  Lee  feems  to  ftand  in  the  fame  relation 
as  Sophocles  does  to  Euripedes,  or  Corneille  to  Racine) 
brought  tragedy  down  to  the  level  of  domeftic  life,  and  ex- 
emplified that  fimplicity  of  verfificalion  and  expreflion  which 
is  fo  well  fuited  to  the  language  of  the  tender  paflions.  But 
Otway,  in  other  refpecls,  is  by  no  means  fo  chafte  a  writer; 
nor  was  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  though  crowded  with  fo 
many  men  of  genius,  the  zera  either  of  good  tafle  or  elegant 
manners  in  England. 

Charles  himfelf  was  a  man  of  a  focial  temper,  of  an  eafy 
addrefs,  and  a  lively  and  animated  converfation.  His  cour- 
tiers partooTc  much  of  the  character  of  their  prince:  they 
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were  chiefly  men  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  wit,  gallantry,  and  fpirit.  But  having  all 
experienced  the  infolence  of  pious  tyranny,  or  been  expofed 
to  the  neglect  of  poverty,  they  had  imbibed,  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  adverfity,  the  moil  libertine  opinions  both  in  regard 
to  religion  and  morals.  And  in  greedily  enjoying  their  good 
fortune  after  the  Reftoration  ;  in  retaliating  felfifhnefs,  and 
contrafting  the  language  and  the  manners  of  hypocrify,  they 
fhamefully  violated  the  laws  of  decency  and  decorum.  Elat- 
ed at  the  return  of  their  fovereign,  the  whote  royal  party  dif- 
folved  in  thoughtlefs  jollity ;  and  even  many  of  the  republi- 
cans, but  efpecially  the  younger  fort  and  the  women,  were 
glad  to  be  releafed  from  the  gloomy  aufterity  of  the  com- 
monwealth. A  general  relaxation  of  manners  took  place. 
Pleafure  became  the  univerfal  object,  and  love  the  prevailing 
tafte.  But  that  love  was  rather  an  appetite  than  a  paffion  ; 
and  though  the  ladies  facrificed  freely  to  it,  they  were  never 
able  to  infpire  their  paramours  either  with  fentiment  or  de- 
licacy. 

The  fame  want  of  delicacy  is  obfervable  in  the  literary 
productions  of  this  reign.  Even  thofe  intended  for  the  ftage, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  (hockingly  licentious  and  in- 
decent, as  well  as  disfigured  by  extravagance  and  folly.  Nor 
were  the  painters  more  chafte  than  the  poets.  Nymphs 
bathing,  or  voluptuoufly  repofing  on  the  verdant  fod,  were 
the  common  objects  of  the  pencil.  Even  the  female  por- 
traits of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  naked  and  languishing,  are  more 
calculated  to  provoke  loofe  defire,  than  to  imprefs  the  mind 
with  any  idea  of  'he  refpectable  qualities  of  the  ladies  they 
were  intended  to  reprefent.  It  may  therefore  be  ferioufly 
queflioned,  whether  the  diilblute,  though  comparatively 
polifhed  manners  of  this  once  reputed  Augudan  age,  were 
not  more  hurtful  to  literature  and  the  liberal  arts  in  Eng- 
land, than  the  cant  and  fanaticifm  of  the  preceding  period. 

A  better  taite  in  literature,  however,  began  to  difcover  it- 
felf  in  the  latter  productions  of  Dryden  j  the  greater  part 
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of  whofe  Fables,  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  Alexander's 
and  feveral  other  pieces,  written  toward  the  clofe  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  are  juftly  confidered,  notwithftanding 
fome  negligencies,  as  the  moft  mafterly  poetical  compofiti- 
ons  in  our  language.  The  fame  good  tafte  extended  itfelf  to 
a  fitter  art.  Purcell,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Orpheus 
Britannicus,  fet  the  principal  lyric,  and  the  airs  in  two  of 
the  dramatic  pieces  of  Dryden,  to  mufic  worthy  of  the 
poetry. 

Dryden,  during  his  latter  years,  alfo  greatly  excelled  in 
profe  ;  to  which  he  gave  an  eafe  and  energy,  not  to  be  found 
united  in  Clarendon  or  Temple,  the  two  moft  celebrated 
profe  writers  of  that  age.  Clarendon's  words  are  well  chofen 
and  happily  arranged  j  but  his  fpirit,  and  even  his  fenfe,  is 
frequently  loft  in  the  bewildering  length  of  his  periods. 
The  ftyle  of  Temple,  though  eafy  and  flowing,  wants  force. 
The  fermons,  or  Chriftian  orations  of  archbifhop  Tiliotfon, 
have  great  merit,  both  in  regar-.I  to  ftyle  and  matter.  Dry- 
den confidered  Tiliotfon  as  his  mafter  in  profe-compo- 
fition. 

The  fciences  made  greater  progrefs  in  England,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  than  polite  literature. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  is 
juftly  confidered,  on  account  of  die  extent  and  variety  of 
his  talents,  as  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  any 
nation  ever  produced,  broke  through  the  fcholaftic  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  age,  like  the  fun  from  beneath  a  cloud,  and  fhew- 
ed  mankind  the  neceffityof  thinking  for  themfclves,  in  order 
to  become  truly  learned.  He  began  with  taking  a  view  of 
the  various  objects  of  human  knowledge,:  he  divided  thefe 
objects  into  claties  ;  he  examined  what  was  already  known, 
in  regard  to  each  of  them  j  and  he  drew  up  an  immenie  ca- 
talogue of  what  yet  remained  to  be  difcovered.  He  went 
even  farther  :  he  (hewed  the  neceility  of  experimental  phy- 
fics,  and  of  rcafoning  experimentally  on  moral  fubjecb.  If 
he  did  not  greatly  enlarge  the  bounds  of  any  particular  fci- 
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encc  himfelf,  he  was  no  lefs  ufefully  employed  in  breaking 
the  fetters  of  falfe  philofophy,  and  conducting  the  lovers  of 
truth  to  the  proper  method  of  cultivating  the  whole  circle  of 
the  fciences. 

That  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry  which  Bacon  had  awakened, 
foon  communicated  itfelf  to  his  countrymen.  Harvey,  by 
reafoning  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  accident,  difcovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood\  and  he  had  alto  the  happinefs 
of  eftablifhing  this  capital  difcovery,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  on  the  mod  folid  and  convincing  proofs.  Pofte- 
jity  has  .added  little  to  the  arguments  fuggefted  by  his  induf- 
,try  and  ingenuity. 

•Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  the  Royal  Society  was  founded; 
and  its  members,  in  a  few  years,  made  many  important  dif- 
-coveries  in  mathematics  and  natural  philofophyi  i'i  which 
Wilkins,  Wallace,  and  Boyle,  had  a  great  fhare.  Nor  were 
the  other  branches  -of  fcience  neglected.  Hobbes,  already 
tliftinguifhed  by  his  writings,  continued  to  unfold  the  prin- 
ciples of  policy  and  morals  with  a  bold  but  impious  freedom. 
He  reprefents  man  as  naturally  cruel,  unfocial,  and  unjuft. 
His  fyilem,  which  was  highly  admired  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  as  it  favours  both  tyranny  and  licentioufnefs,  is 
now  dcfervedly  configned  to  oblivion  ;  but  his  language  and 
Jiis  manner  of  reafoning  are  ftill  held  in  eftimation. 

Shaftefbury,  naturally  of  a  benevolent  temper,  {hocked 
with  the  debafing  principles  of  Hobbes,  and  captivated  with 
the  generous  vifions  of  Plato,  brought  to  light  an  enchant- 
ing fyftem  of  morals,  which  every  friend  to  humanity  would 
wifh  to  be  true.  And  what  is  no  fmall  matter  toward  its 
confirmation,  if  it  has  not  always  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  wife,  it  has  feldom  failed  to  conciliate  the  aflent  of 
the  good\  who  are  generally  willing  to  believe,  that  the  Di- 
vinity has  implanted  in  the  human  breaft  a  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  independent  of  religion  or  cuftom ;  and  that 
virtue  is  naturally  aepleafing  to  the  heart  of  man  as  beauty  to 
his  eve. 
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While  Shafeflrary  was  conceiving  that  amiable  theory  of 
ethics,  according  to  which  beauty  and  good  are  united  in  the 
natural   as  well  as  in  the  moral  world,  which  embroiders 
with  brighter  colours  the  robe  of  fpring,  anJ  gives  mufic  to 
the  autumnal  blaft ;  which  reconciles  man  to  the  greateft 
calamities,  from  a  conviction  that  all  is  ordered  for  the  beft, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  makes  him  enjoy  with  more  fincere 
fatisfadtion  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  pleafures  of  fociety, 
Newton,   leaving  behind    all  former  aftronomers,    furvey- 
ed  more,  fully,  and  eftabliihed  by  demonftration  that  harmo- 
nious fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  which  had*  been  difcovered  by 
Copernicus  ;  and  Locke,  no  Jefs  wonderful  in  his  walk,  un- 
twifted  the  chain  of  human  ideas,  and  opened  a  vifta  into 
the  myflerious  regions  of  the  mind. 

The  philofophy  of  Newton,  all  founded  on  experiment 
and  demonftration,  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired  j  and 
it  particularly  merits  the.  attention  of  every  gentleman,  as 
an  ill-acquaintance  with  the  principle  of  gravitation,  or  with 
the  theory  of  light  and  colours,  would  be  fufficient  to  ftamp 
an  indelible  mark  of  ignorance  on  the  moft  refpe&able  cha- 
racter. But  the  difcovery  of  Locke,  though  now  familiar, 
That  all,  our  IDEAS  are  acquired  by  fenfation  and  rfjlefliont 
and  confequently,  that  we  b> •  ought  none  into  the  world  ivith 
us,  has  had  a  more  ferious  influence  upon  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  It  has  not  only  rendered  our  reafonings  concern- 
ing the  ope-atlons  of  the  Human  underflanding  more  diftincl:; 
jt  has  alfo  induced  us  to  reafon  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Miad  itfelf,  and  its  various  powers  and  properties. 
In  a  word,  it  has  ferved  to  introduce  an  univerfal  fyftem 
of  fceplicifrn,  which  has  ftiaken  every  principle  of  religion 
and  morals.  •  . 

But   the   fame  philofophy  which  has  unwifely  called  in 
queftion  the  "divine  origin  of  Chriitianity,  and  even  the  hinge 
on  which  it  refts,  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  that  phiiofo 
phy  which  has  endeavoured  to  cut  oiF  from  man  the  hope  of 
heaven,  has  happily  contributed  to  render  his  earthly  dwelling 
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as  comfortable  as  poffible.  It  has  turned  its  rcfearches,  with 
an  inquifitive  eye,  toward  every  object  that  can  be  made  fub~ 
flrvient  to  the  eaie,  pleafure,  or  conveniency  of  life.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures,  government  and  police,  have 
equally  excited  its  attention.  The  arts,  both  ufeful  and  or- 
namenral.  have  every  where  been  diffeminated  over  Europe, 
in  confequence  of  this  new  manner  of  phiiofophifing  ;  and 
have  all,  unlefs  we  fhould  perhaps  except  fculpture,  been 
carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  in  any  former 
period  in  the  h  ttory  of  the  human  race.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, an  evil  is  diicerned  : — and  where  may  not  evils,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  be  found  ?  Commerce  and  the  arts  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  introduced  luxury  and  effeminacy.  But  a  cer- 
tain degree  01  luxury  is  necciFary  to  give  activity  to  a  flate  ; 
and  pliillbfophtrs  have  not  yet  ascertained  where  true  refine- 
ment ends,  and  effeminacy  or  vicious  luxury  begins. 


LETTER        XX. 

A  general  Flew  of  the  Affairs   of  EUROPE,  from    the  Peace  of 
RYSWICK  to  J/ie  Grand  JUliame^    in   1701. 

A  S  we  approach  toward  our  own  times,  the  materials  of 
hiftory  grow  daily  more  abundant  j  and  confequently  a 

nicer  fele'dHon  becomes  neceflary,  in  order  to  pre- 
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ferve  the  memory  from  fatigue.     I  fhall,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  throw  into  fhade  all  unproductive  negocia- 
tions  and  intrigues,  as  well  ns  unimportant  events,  and  to 
comprehend  under  one  view  the    general   tranfactions   of 
Europe,  during  the  enfuing  bufy  period.     Happily  the  nego- 
ciations  in  regard  to  the  Spanifii  fucceffio  ',  and  the  war  in 
which  fo  many  of  the  great  powers  of  the  South  and 
afterward  engaged,  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  under  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
?re  highly  favourable  to  this  dcfign.     in  like  manner,  the 
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affairs  of  the  North  and  the  Eaft  are  fimplified,  by  the  long 
and  bloody  conteft  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peter  the 
Great ;  fo  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  forward,  without 
confufion,  the  whole  at  once  to  the  eye. 

The  firft  obje£t,  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  which  engaged 
the  general  attention  of  Europe,  was  the  fettlement  of  the 
Spanifh  fuccelTion.  The  declining  health  of  Charles  II.  a 
prince  who  had  long  been  in  a  languishing  condition,  and 
vhofe  death  was  daily  expected,  gave  new  fpirit  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  competitors  for  his  crown.  Thefe  competi- 
tors were  Lewis  XIV.  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.  Lewis  and  the  emperor  were  in  the  fame  de- 
gree of  confanguinity  to  Charles,  both  being  grandfons  of 
Philip  III.  The  Dauphin  and  the  emperor's  el  deft  fon  Jo~ 
fepfo,  king  of  the  Romans,  had  therefore  a  double  claim, 
their  mothers  being  two  daughters  of  Philip  IV.  The  right 
of  birth  was  in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  king  and  his  foa 
{he  Dauphin  being  both  defcended  from  the  eldeft  daughters 
of  Spain  ;  but  the  imperial  family  aflerted,  in  fupport  of  their 
claim,  befide  the  folemn  and  ratified  renunciations  of  Lewis 
XIII.  and  XIV.  of  all  title  to  the  Spanifh  facceffion,  the  blood 
of  Maximilian,  the  common  parent  of  both  branches  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria — the  right  of  male  reprefentation.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  claimed,  as  the  hufoand  of  an  arch- 
duchefs,  the  only  Surviving  child  of  the  emperor  Leopold, 
by  the  infanta  Margaret,  fecond  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  who 
had  declared  H£R  defendants  the  heirs  of  his  crown,  in 
preference  to  thofe  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  Maria  There  fa ; 
fo  that  the  fon  of  the  elector,  in  default  of  iflue  by  Charles  II. 
was  entitled  to  the  whole  Spanifh  fucceflion,  unlefs  the 
teflament  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  renunciation  of  Maria 
Therefa,  on  her  marriage  with  the  French  monarch,  were 
fet  afide. 

Befide  thefe  legal  titles  to  inheritance,  the  general  interefls 
of  Europe  required  that  the  prince  of  Bavaria  {hould  fuc- 
cced  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  But  his  two  competitors  were 
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obftinate  in  their  claims  ;  the  elector  was  unable  to  contend 
with  either  of  them ;  and  the  king  of  England,  though 
fufRcienlly  difpofed  to  adopt  any  meafure  for  preferving  the 
balance  of  power,  was  in  no  condition  to  begin  a  new  war. 
From  a  laudable,  but  perhaps  too  violent  jealoufy  of  liberty, 
the  Englifh  parliament  had  pafled  a  vote,  foon  after  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick,  for  reducing  the  army  to  feven  thoufand 
men,  and  thefe  to  be  native  fubjects  *  j  in  confequence  of 
which,  when  fupported  by  a  bill,  the  king,  to  his  great 
mortification,  was  obliged  to  difmifs  even  his  Dutch 
guards. 

Thus  circumftanced,  William  was  ready  to  liften  to 
any  terms  calculated  to  continue  the  repofe  of  Europe. 
Lewis  XIV.  though  better  provided  for  war,  was  no  lefs 
peaceably  difpofed ;  and,  fenfible  that  any  attempt  to  treat 
with  the  emperor  would  be  ineffectual,  he  propofed  to  the 
king  of  England  a  partition  of  the  Spanim  dominions,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  fent  the  marquis  d'Harcourt,  as  his 
ambaflador  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  with  a  view  of  procur- 
ing the  whole.  Leopold  alfo  fent  an  ambaflador  into  Spain, 
where  intrigues  were  carried  high  on  both  fides.  The  body 
of  the  Spanim  nation  favoured  the  lineal  fucceflion  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  but  the  queen,  who  was  a  German 
princefs,  and  who,  by  means  of  her  creatures,  governed 
both  the  king  and  kingdom,  fupported  the  pretenfions  of  the 
emperor :  and  all  the  grandees,  connected  with  the  court, 
were  in  the  fame  intereft. 

Meanwhile  a  treaty  of  partition  was  figned,  through  the 
temporizing  policy  of  William  and  Lewis,  by 
England,  Holland,  and  France.  In  this  treaty 
it  was  ftipulated,  That,  on  the  eventual  demife  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  his  dominions  iliould  be  divided  among  the  com- 
petitors for  his  crown  in  the  following  manner.  Spain, 
|ier  American  empire,  and  the  fovercignty  of  the  Nether- 
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lands,  were  afligned  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria ;  to 
the  Dauphin,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  ports 
on  the  Tufcan  fhore,  and  the  marquifate  of  Final,  in  Italy  ; 
and  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  province  of  Guipufcoa,  with 
all  the  Spanim  territories  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 
mountains  of  Navarre,  Alva,  and  Bifcay.  To  the  archduke 
Charles,  the  emperor's  fecond  fon,  was  allotted  the  duke- 
dom of  Milan  =. 

The  contracting  powers  mutually  engaged  to  keep  the 
treaty  of  partition  a  profound  fecret  during  the  life  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  But  that  condition,  though  necefiary,  was 
not  eafily  to  be  obferved.  As  the  avowed  defign  of  the  al- 
liance was  the  prefervation  of  the  repofe  of  Europe,  it 
became  neceflary  to  communicate  the  treaty  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  gain  his  confent  to  a  negociation,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  great  object:  of  his  ambition.  This  difficult  tafk 
was  undertaken  by  William,  from  a  perfuafion  of  his  own 
influence  with  I  copold.  In  the  mean  time  intelligence  of 
the  treaty  was  privately  conveyed  from  Holland  to  Madrid. 
The  Spanifh  miniftry  were  rilled  with  indignation,  at  finding 
a  divifion  of  their  monarchy  made  by  foreigners,  and  that 
even  during  the  life  of  their  fovereign.  The  king  imme- 
diately railed  an  extraordinary  council,  to  deliberate  on  fo 
unprecedented  a  tranfadtion  ;  and  the  refult,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  but  perfectly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  found 
policy,  was  a  will  of  Charles  II.  conflicting  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  his  fole  heir,  agreeable  to  the  teftament  of 
Philip  IV.  in  favour  of  the  defendants  of  Margaret,  his 
fecond  daughter,  to  the  utter  exclufion  of  the  offspring  of 
Maria  Therefa,  her  eldeft  lifter,  and  the  whole  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  alfo  excluded  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  3. 

The  king  of -Spain  unexpectedly  recovered  from  his  ill- 
nefs,  in  fome  degree,  and  the  hopes  ami  fears  of  Europe 
were  fufpended  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  England  and  Hol- 

i.  DcTorcy,  vol.  i.     Volraire,  Shclc,  chap.  xvi.  3.  Voltaire,  ibid. 
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land  had  every  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  will,  which 
infinitely  more  favourable  to  a  general  balance  of  power  than 
the  partition  treaty  ;  but  the  fudden  death  of  the  Fet,  g. 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  not  without  ftrong  At  D-  1699- 
fufpicions  of  poifon,  revived  all  their  former  apprehenfions. 
Lewis  and  William  again  negociated,  and  a  fecond  treaty  of 
partition  was  privately  figned,  by  England,  Holland,  and 
France,  notwithftanding  the  violent  remonilrances  of  the 
court  of  lyladrid  againit  fuch  a  meafure. 

By  this  treaty,  which  differed  materially  from  the  former, 
it  was  agreed,  that  on  the  eventual  deceafe  of  Charles  II. 
without  iflue,  Spain  and  her  American  dominions  fhould  de- 
iccnd  to  the  archduke  Charles,  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  ; 
that  Naples,  Sicily,  the  marquifate  of  Final,  the  towns  on 
the  Italian  fhore,  and  the  province  of  Guipufcoa,  {hould 
fall  to  die  {Rare  of  the  Dauphin,  together  with  the  duchies 
of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  which  their  native  prince  was  defired 
to  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  that  the  county 
of  Binche  fhould  remain,  as  a  fovereignty,  to  the  prince  of 
Vaudemont4.  In  order  to  prevent  the  union  of  Spain  and 
the  imperial  crown  in  the  perfon  of  ONE  prince,  provifion 
was  made,  That  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  the  archduke,  if  raifed  to  that  dignity,  ihould  not 
fucceed  to  the  Spanim  throne.  In  like  manner,  it  was  par- 
ticularly ftipulated,  That  no  Dauphin  or  king  of  France 
fhould  ever  wear  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  a  fecret  article 
provided  againft  the  contingency  of  the  emperor's  refufing  to 
accede  to  the  treaty,  as  well  as  againft  any  difficulties  that 
might  arife,  in  regard  to  the  exchange  propofed  to  the  duke 
of  Lorrain  5. 

From  thus  providing  for  the  repofe  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, the  attention  of  William  was  fuddenly  called  toward 
the  North,  where  two  of  the  mod  extraordinary  men  that 
ever  appeared  upon  the  ftage  of  human  life,  were  riiing  in- 

4.  De  Tore}',  vol.  i.  5.  De  Torcv,  ubi  (up. 
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to  notice  ;  Peter  I.  of  Ruffia,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden; 
Peter,  whom  we  mall  afterward  have  occafion  to  confider  iri 
the  character  of  a  legiflator,  had  already  rendered  himfelf  for- 
midable by  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  in  1696,  and  the  taking  of 
Afoph,  which  opened  to  him  the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea. 
This  acquifition  led  to  more  extenfive  views.  He  refolved 
to  make  Ruffia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe  and 
Afia  :  he  projected  a  junction  of  the  Dwina,  the  Wolga, 
and  the  Tanais,  by  means  of  canals ;  and  thus  to  open  a 
paflage  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  and 
from  thefe  feas  to  the  Northern  Ocean6.  The  port  of 
Archangel,  frozen  up  for  almoft  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  which  cannot  be  entered  without  a  long,  circuitous,  and 
dangerous  paflage,  he  did  not  think  fufHcienly  commodious ; 
he  therefore  refolved  to  build  a  city  upon  the  Baltic  Sea, 
which  mould  become  the  magazine  of  the  North,  and  the 
capital  of  his  extenfive  empire  7. 

Several  princes,  before  this  illuftrious  barbarian,  difgufted 
with  the  purfuits  of  ambition,  or  tired  with  fuftaining  the 
load  of  public  affairs,  had  renounced  their  crowns,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  made  of  indolence,  or  of  philofophical 
retirement;  but  hiftory  affords  no  example  of  any  fovereign, 
who  had  divefted  himfelf  of  the  royal  character,  in  order  to 
learn  the  art  of  governing  better  :  that  was  a  ftretch  of  mag- 
nanimity referved  for  Peter  the  Great.  Though  almoft 
deftitute  himfelf  of  education,  he  difcovered,  by  the  natural 
force  of  his  genius,  and  a  few  converfations  with  ftrangers, 
his  own  rude  ftate  and  the  favage  condition  of  his  fubjects. 
He  refolved  to  become  worthy  of  the  character  of  a  MAK, 
to  fee  men,  and  to  have  men  to  govern.  Animated  by  the 
noble  ambition  of  acquiring  inftruction,  and  of  carrying 
back  to  his  people  the  improvements  of  other  nations,  he 
accordingly  quitted  his  dominions,  in  1697,  as  a  private 

6-  Voltaire's  Hiji.  Ruff.  torn.  i.  compofed  from  the  mod  authent'c  mate- 
rials, chiefly  furniihed  by  the  court  of  Pctcrfburgh.  7.  W.  ibid. 
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gentleman  in  the  retinue  of  three  ambaffadors,  whom  he 
fcnt  to  different  courts  of  Europe. 

As  foon  as  Peter  arrived  at  Amfterdam,  which  was  the 
firft  place  that  particularly  attracted  his  notice,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  commerce  and  the  mechanical  arts  ; 
and,  in  order  more  completely  to  acquire  the  art  of  (hip- 
building,  he  entered  himfelf  as  a  carpenter  in  one  of  the 
principal  dock  yards,  and  laboured  and  lived,  in  all  refpetts, 
as  the  common  journeymen.  At  his  leifure  hours  he  ftudied 
natural  philofophy,  navigation,  fortification,  furgery,  and 
fuch  other  fciences  as  may  be  neceffary  to  the  fovereign  of  a 
barbarous  people.  From  Holland  he  pafled  over  to  England, 
where  he  perfected  himfelf  in  the  art  of  {hip-building.  King 
William,  in  order  to  gain  his  favour,  entertained  him  with 
a  naval  review,  made  him  a  prefent  of  an  elegant  yacht,  and 
permitted  him  to  engage  in  his  fervice  a  number  of  inge- 
nious artificers.  Thus  inflrufted,  and  attended  by  feveral 
men  of  fcience,  Peter  returned  to  Ruflia,  after  an  abfence 
of  near  two  years,  with  all  the  ufeful,  and  many  of  the  or- 
namental arts  in  his  train 8. 

The  peace  of  Carlowitz,  concluded  foon  after  the  return 
of  the  czar,  feemed  to  afford  him  full  leifure  for  the  profe- 
cution  of  thofe  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  fubje£h.  But  Peter  was  ambitious  of  the  repu- 
tation and  the  fortune  of  a  conqueror.  The  art  of  war  was 
a  new  art,  which  it  was  neceffary  to  teach  his  people  ;  and 
valuable  acquifitions,  he  thought,  might  eafily  be  obtained, 
by  joining  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  againfl 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  yet  in  his  minority.  Befide,  he 
wanted  a  port  on  the  eaftern  {hore  of  the  Baltic,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  commercial  fchemes.  He 
therefore  refolved  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  province  of 
Ingria,  which  lies  to  the  notth-eaft  of  Livonia,  and  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  aneeftors.  With  this 

8,  Voltaire,  ubi  fup. 
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view,  he  entered  into  a  league  againfl  Sweden  with  Frede- 
ric Auguftus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  fucceeded  the 
famous  Sobiefki  in  the  throne  of  Poland  9.  The  war  was 
begun  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  who,  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  treaties,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Holilein 
Gottorp,  who  had  married  a  fifter  of  Charles  XII. 

In  thefe  ambitious  projects  the  hoftile  princes  were  encou- 
raged, not  only  by  the  youth  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
had  fucceeded  his  father,  Charles  XL  in  1697,  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  but  by  the  little  eftimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  foreign  courts.  Charles,  however,  fuddenly 
gave  the  lie  to  public  opinion,  by  difcovering  the  greateft 
talents  for  war,  accompanied  with  the  moil  enterprizing  and 
heroic  fpirit.  No  fooner  did  the  occafion  call,  than  his  bold 
genius  began  to  fhew  itfelf.  Inftead  of  being  difconcerted, 
when  told  of  the  powerful  confederacy  that  was  forming 
againft  him,  he  feemed  rather  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
which  it  would  afford  him  of  difplaying  his  courage.  Mean- 
while he  did  not  negle£t  the  necefTary  preparations  or  pre- 
cautions. He  renewed  the  alliance  of  Sweden  with  England 
and  Holland  j  and  he  fent  an  army  into  Pomerania,  to  be 
ready  to  fupport  the  duke  of  Holilein,  his  brcii'hcr-in- 
law I0. 

On  Holflein  the  ftorm  firft  fell.  The  Danes,  led  by  the 
duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  encouraged  by  the  prefence  of 

their  fovereign,  invaded  that  duchy  ;  and  after 
A.D.  1700. 

taking  fome  inconfiderabie  places,  inverted  Ton- 

ningen,  while  the  Ruffians,  Poles,  and  Saxons,  entered 
Livonia  and  Ingria.  The  moment  Charles  was  informed  of 
the  invafion  of  Holflein,  he*  refolved  to  carry  war  into  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  accordingly  left  his  capital,  ne- 
ver more  to  return  thither,  and  embarked  with  his  troops  at 
Carlfcroon  j  having  appointed  an  extraordinary  council, 

9.  Voltaire's  Hijl,  Claries  XII.  founded  entii  ely  on  the  original  informa- 
tion. 10.  Ubi  fup 
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chofen  from  the-fenate,  to  regulate  affairs  daring  his  abfence. 
The  Svvcdith  fleet  was  joined  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sound, 
by  a  combined  fqaadron  of  Englim  and  Dutch  men  of  war, 
which  William,  as  both  king  of  England  and  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  had  fent  to  the  afiulance  of  his  ally.  The  Da- 
uifh  fleet,  unable  to  face  the  enemy,  retired  under  the  guns 
of  Copenhagen,  which  was  bombarded  j  and  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  had  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Tonningen, 
was  himfelf  cooped  up  in  Holftein,  by  fome  Swedifh  frigates 
cruifing  on  the  coaft. 

In  this  critical  feafon,  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  young 
king  of  Sweden  fuggefled  to  him  the  means  of  finifliing  the 
war  at  a  blow.  He  propofed  to  befiege  Copenhagen  by 
land,  while  the  combined  fleet  blocked  it  up  by  feu.  The 
idea  was  admired  by  all  his  generals,  and  the  necefiary  pre- 
parations were  made  for  a  defcent.  The  king  himfelf,  103.- 
patient  to  reach  the  fliore,  leaped  into  the  fea,  fword  in  hand, 
where  the  water  rofe  above  his  middle.  His  example  was 
followed  by  all  his  officers  and  foldiers,  who  quickly  put  to 
flight  the  Danifli  troops  that  attempted  to  oppofe  his  land- 
ing. Charles,  who  had  never  before  been  prefcnt  at  a  ge- 
neral discharge  of  muflcets  loaded  with  ball,  alk^d  major 
Stuart,  who  flood  near  him,  what  occafioned  the  whittling 
which  he  heard.  "  It  is  the  found  of  the  bullets,"  replied 
the  major,  "  which  they  fire  againft  your  majcfty."  "  Very 
well!"  faid  the  king:—"  this  fliall  henceforth  be  my 
«  mufic  "." 

The  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  filled  with  conflernation,  fent 
a  deputation  to  Charles,  befeeching  him  not  to  bombard  the 
town.  He  on  horfeback  received  the  deputies  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  of  guards.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before 
him  ;  and  he  granted  their  requelt,  on  their  agreeing  to  pay 
him  four  hundred  thoufand  rix-dollars.  In  the  mean  tim£ 
the  king  of  Denmark  was  in  the  moft  perilous  fituaticn  j 

XI,  Voit.tirc,  uli  Cup. 
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preffed  by  land  on  one  fide,  and  confined  by  fea  on  the  other. 
The  Swedes  were  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  his- 
capital  and  his  fleet  were  both  ready  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
He  could  derive  no  hopes  but  from  negotiation  and  fubmif- 
fion.  The  king  of  England  offered  his  mediation :  the 
French  ambaffador  alfo  interpo-fed  his  good  offices ;  and  a- 
treaty,  highly  honourable  to  Charles,  was  concluded  at 
Travendale,  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holftein,  to  the 
exclufion  of  Ruffia  and  Poland  1Z. 

"While  William  was  in  this  manner  fecuring  the  peace  of 
foreign  nations,  the  moft  violent  difcontents  prevailed  in  ore 
of  his  own  kingdoms.    The  Scots,  in  confequcnce  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  agreeable  to  powers  granted  by  the  king  to 
his  commiflioner,  and  confirmed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  feal,  for  eftabUmirrg  a  company  trading  to  Africa  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  with  very  extenSve  privileges^  and  an  ex- 
emption from  all  duties-  for  twenty-one  years,,  had  planted^ 
in  1698,  a  colony  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  founded  a 
feltlement,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Edinburgh. 
The  whole  nation  built  on  this  project  the  moft  extravagant 
Meas  of  fiiccefs;  and,  in  order  to  fupport  it,,  they  had  fub- 
fcribed  the  very  large  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds- 
ilerling  I3.-    The  fituation  of  the  fettlement,  it  muft  be  own- 
ed, was  well  chofen  5.  and,  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of 
the  money  being  raifed,  much  might  have  been  reafonably 
expected  from  the  pcrfevering  and  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the,- 
people,  animated  by  the  hope  and  the  love  of  gold. 

But  the  promife  of  the  future  greatnefs  of  New  Edinburgh,: 
the  intended  capital  of  New  Caledonia,  proved  its  ruin. 
Its  vicinity  to  Porto  Belio  and  Carthagena,  at  that  time  tha 
great  marts  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  the  poflibility 
which  its  fituation  afforded  of  cutting  off  all  communication- 
between  thefe  and  the  port  of  Panama  on  the  South  Sea,* 
whither  the  treafures  of  Peru  were  annually  conveyed,. 

iz.  H-Ji.  du  Noi\-t>  torn.  ii.  13.  Burnet,  book  vf. 
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filled  the  court  of  Madrid  with  the  moft  alarming  appre- 
henfions.    Warm  remonilrances  were  accordingly  prefented 
by  the  Spanifh  ambalTador  at  the  court  of  England,  on  the 
fubjec~r.     The   Englifh  alfo  became  jealous  of  the  Scottilh 
colony.     They  were  apprehenfive  that  many  of  their  plant* 
ers,  allured  by  the  profpect  of  gold  mines,  with  which  New 
Caledonia  was  faid  to  abound,  and  the  hopes  of  robbing  the 
Spaniards  with  impunity,  would  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
former  habitations,  and  retire  thither ;  that  fhips  of  all  na- 
tions, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Englifli  trade  with  the 
Spanim  main,  would  refort  to  New  Edinburgh,  which  was 
declared   a  free  port;  that  the  Buccaneers,  and  lawlefs  ad- 
venturers  of  every  denomination,  would  make  it  their  prin- 
cipal rendezvous,  as  it  would  afford  them  an  eafy  paflage  to 
the  coafls  of  the  South  Sea,  and  by  that  means  an  opening 
to  all  the  treafures  of  Mexico  and  Peru  I4. 

Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  and  afraid  of  a  rupture 
with  Spain,  William  fent  fecret  orders  to  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  to  the  governors  of  all  the  other  Englifli  fettle- 
ments,  to  hold  no  communication  with  the  Sccttiih  colony  ; 
nor,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to  fupply  them  with  arms, 
ammunition,  or  provisions IS.     Thus  deprived  of  all  fupport 
in  America,  and  receiving  but  flender  fupplies  from  Europe, 
the  miferable  remnant  of  the  Scottifh  fcttlers  in  Darien  were 
obliged  to  furrender  to  the  Spaniards.      Never,  perhaps, 
were  any  people  fo  mortified,  as  the  Scots  at  this  difafler. 
Difappointed  in  their  golden  dreams,  and  beggared  by  their 
Unfortunate  efforts,  the  whole  nation  was   inflamed  with 
rage  and  indignation  againft  William,  whom  they  accufed, 
in  the  moft  vivulent  language,  of  duplicity,  ingratitude,  and 
inhumanity.      Proper  leaders  only  were  wanting  to  have 
made  them  rife  in  arms,  and  throw  off  his  authority. 

Nor  were  the  people  of  England  in  -a  much  better  hu- 
mour.    Apprehenfive  the  fecond  partition  treaty  might  in- 

14.  Id.  ibid.  15.  Bui  net,  ubi  fup. 
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rolve  them  in  a  new  continental  war,  they  loudly  exclaimed 
againft  it,  as  an  impudent  invafion  of  the  rights  of  nations. 
And  the  powers  on  the  continent,  in  general,  feemed  equally 
difTatisfied  with  that  treaty.  The  German  princes,  unwil- 
ling to  be  concerned  in  any  alliance  which  might  excite  the 
refentment  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  were  cautious  and  dila- 
tory in  their  anfwers  :  the  Italian  dates,  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  feeing  France  in  pofleffion  of  Naples  and  other  diftri£ts 
in  their  country,  fhewed  an  averfion  againft  the  partition- 
treaty  :  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  barter 
his  confent  for  fome  confiderable  advantage,  affe&ed  a  myfte- 
rious  neutrality:  the  Swifs  cantons  declined  acceding  as 
guarantees;  and  the  emperor  exprefled  his  aftonifhment, 
that  any  difpofal  mould  be  made  of  the  Spanim  monarchy, 
without  the  confent  of  the  prefent  pofleflbr  and  the  ftates  of 
the  kingdom.  He,  therefore,  refufed  to  fign  the  treaty,  un- 
til he  mould  know  the  fentiments  of  his  Catholic  Majefty, 
on  a  tranfaction  in  which  the  interefts  of  both  were  fo  deep- 
ly concerned ;  remarking,  That  the  contracting  powers,  in 
attempting  to  compel  him,  the  rightful  heirt  to  accept  of  a 
fart  of  his  inheritance  by  a  time  limited,  were  at  once  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  jufliceand  decorum I6. 
Leopold,  in  a  word,  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  be- 
caufe  he  expected  the  fucceffion  to  the  whole  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy; and  though  Lewis  XIV.  had  figned  it,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  jealoufy  of  his  neighbours,  and  had  engaged,  along 
with  the  Dauphin,  not  to  accept  of  any  will,  teftament,  or 
donation  contrary  to  it,  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  fup- 
planting  the  emperor  in  that  rich  inheritance.  The  incli- 
nations of  the  king  of  Spain  pointed  toward  the  houfe  of 
.  Auftria ;  and,  enraged  at  the  projected  partition  of  his  do- 
minions, he  actually  nominated  the  archduke,  Charles,  his 
univerfal  heir,  But  .the  hearts  of  the  Spanifii  nation  were 
alienated  from  that  houfe,  by  the  arrogance  of  the  queen  and 

16.  De  Torty.    Durnet.    Voltaire. 
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her  rapacious  German  favourites ;  and  the  court  of  Vienna 
took  no  care  to  conciliate  their  affections.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  marquis  d'Harcourt,  the  French  ambaffador,  by 
his  generofity,  affability,  and  infmuating  addrefs,  contributed 
greatly  to  remove  the  prejudices  entertained  by  the  Spaniards 
againft  his  nation,  and  gained  a  powerful  party  to  his  maf- 
ter's  intereft  at  the  court  of  Madrid17. 

The  Spanim  grandees,  as  a  body,  were  induced  to  favour 
the  claims  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon;  but  its  bed  friends 
were  the  clergy.  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  archbifhop  of  To- 
ledo, taking  advantage  of  the  fuperftitious  weaknefs  of  his 
fovereign,  reprefented  to  him,  that  France  only  could  main- 
tain the  fucceffion  entire  ;  that  the  houfe  of  Auflria  was 
feeble  and  exhaufted,  and  that  any  prince  of  that  family  muft 
owe  his  chief  fupport  to  deteftable heretics.  He  advifed  his 
Catholic  Majefty,  however,  to  confult  the  Pope  on  this  im- 
portant fubjecl;  and  Charles,  notwirhflanJing  his  ficknefs, 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  defiring  the  opinion  of  that 
infallible  judge.  Of  a  cafe  of  conference,  Innocent  XII. 
made  an  affair  of  ftate.  He  was  fenfible,  that  the  liberties 
of  Italy  in  a  great  rneafure  depended  upon  reftraining  the 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria :  he  therefore  declared,  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  devout  king,  That  the  laws  of  Spain,  and  the 
welfare  of  all  Chriftendom,  required  him  to  give  the  preferr 
ence  to  the  family  of  Bourbon.  The  opinion  of  his  Holi- 
nefs  was  fupported  by  that  of  the  Spanifh  clergy  j  and 
Charles,  thinking  the  falvation  of  his  foul  depended  on  fol- 
lowing their  advice,  fecretly  made  a  will,  in  which  he  an- 
nulled the  renunciations  of  Maria  Therefa,  and  nominated 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fon  of  the  Dauphin,  his  fucceffor 
in  all  his  dominions  l8.  The  preference  was  given  to  this 
young  prince,  in  order  to  prevent  any  alarm  in  Europe  at 
the  union  of  two  fuch  powerful  monarchies  as  t'.^pfe  of 

j?.  DttTtircy,  vol.  i.     Voluiie,  SUclt,chap.  xi.  i?.  Id.  ilkl. 
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France  and  Sp^in ;  to  preferve  the  Spanifli  monarchy  entire 
and  independent,  yet  do  juftice  to  the  rights  of  blood. 

Though  this  will  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  not  made  knowrj 
to  any  of  the  rival  powers,  the  Spanifli  fuccdlion,  as  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  was  hourly  expe£tc:d,  engaged  the  foli- 
citude  of  all.  But  the  attention  of  William,  the  grand 
mover  of  the  European  fyftem,  was  called  off,  before  that 
event  took  place,  to  the  Jucceffion  of  England,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fudden  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the 
only  furviving  child  of  the  prin.:efs  of  Denmark,  and  the  laft 
male  heir  in  the  Proteftant  line.  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  fucceding  to  the  Englifh  crown,  by  the  former  Act  of 
Settlement :  it  therefore  became  neceflary  now  to  proceed  to 
Proteftant  females ;  and  as  there  remained  no  probability  of 
William  or  the  princefs  of  Denmark  having  any  future  iflue, 
the  eventual  fuccefllon  to  the  crown  was  fettled, 
by  act  of  parliament,  on  the  princefs  Sophia, 
duchefs  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  general  of  her 
b.ody,  being  Proteftants I9.  She  was  grand-daughier  of 
James  I.  by  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  unfor- 
tunate ele£tor  Palatine,  who  was  ftript  of  his  dominions  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  II. 

This  fettiement  of  the  crown  was  accompanied  with 
certain  limitations,  or  provifions  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  overlooked  at  the  Revolution.  The  principal  of 
thefs  were,  That  all  affairs  relative  to  government,  cognif- 
able  by  the  privy  council,  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  it,  and, 
that  all  refolutions  therein  taken,  fhould  be  figned  by  thp 
members  who  advifed  or  confented  to  them ;  that  no  pardon 
fhould  be  pleadable  to  any  impeachment  laid  in  parliament  j 
that  no  perfon,  who  fhould  poflefs  any  office  under  the  king, 
or  receive  a  penfion  from  the  crown,  fhould  be  capable  of 

19.  jfourna!},  April  14,  170 1. 
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fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  that  the  commiflions  of 
the  jiu'.ges  ihould  be  rendered  permanent,  and  their  falaries 
be  afceriiiined  and  eilablifhed  ;  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
cro-.vn  defcending  or  being  transferred  to  a  foreigner,  the 
En^ufli  nation  ihould  not  be  obliged,  without  the  confent  of 
p.inumcnt,  to  enter  into  any  war,  for  the  defence  of  terri- 
tories not  depending  on  the  kingdom  of  England  j  and  that 
whoibever  ihould  come  to  the  poffeflion  of  the  throne, 
flioald  join  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England20. 

What  time  the  Engliih  were  thus  fettling  the  fucceflion 
to  their  crown,  and  coolly  providing  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  liberties,  ail  the  fiee  ftat.es  on  the  continent  were 
thrown  into  alarm,  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and 
his  will  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Lewis  XIV. 
feemed  at  firft  to  hefitate,  whether  he  fhould  accept  the  will , 
or  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Partition.  By  die  latter,  France 
would  have  received  a  confiderable  acceflion  of  territory,  and 
have  had  England  and  Holland  for  her  allies  againft  the  em- 
peror ;  by  the  former,  {he  would  have  the  glory  of  giving  a 
mafter  to  her  ancient  rival,  and  the  profpe£l  of  clire&ing, 
through  him,  the  Spanifh  councils,  at  the  hazard  of  having 
the  emperor,  England,  and  Holland  for  her  enemies.  This 
/danger  was  forefeen ;  but  Lewis  could  not  refift  the  vanity 
of  placing  his  grandfon  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  ac- 
cepted the  will  by  the  advice  of  his  council 2I  j  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  Spanifli 
pation,  was  crowned  at  Madrid,  under  the  name  of  Philip  V. 

The  French  monarch,  in  order  to  juilify  hiscondu&  to  the 
king  of  England  and  the  States-general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, who  afre£led  to  be  highly  offended  at  his  breach  of 
faith,  very  plaufibly  urged,  That  the  treaty  of  Partition  was 
not  likely  to  anfwer  the  ends  for  which  it  had  been  negocj- 
ated;  that  the  emperor  had  refuted  to  accede  to  it  j  that  it 
was  approved  by  none  of  die  princes  to  whom  it  had  been 

ao.  IbiJ.  ii.  DC  Torcjr,  torn.  i. 
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communicated ;  that  the  people  of  England  and  Holland 
had  exprefied  their  diflatisf  action  at  the  profpecl:  of  feeing 
France  put  in  poffeffion  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  fo  determined  againft  the  divifion  of  their  mo- 
narchy, that  there  would  be  a  neceffity  of  conquering  them, 
before  the  treaty  could  be  executed ;  that  the  whole  Spanifh 
fucceffion  would  have  devolved  upon  the  archduke  Charles, 
if  France  had  rejected  the  will;  the  fame  courier,  who 
brought  it,  having  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Vienna, 
with  fuch  an  offer,  in  cafe  of  the  refufal  of  the  court  of 
Versailles;  that  the  confervation  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  what  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  confidered  to  be  the 
chief  object:  of  the  contracting  parties;  and  that,  true  to  this 
principle,  he  had  only  departed  from  the  words,  that  he 
might  the  better  adhere  to  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty  ". 

Though  thefe  reafons  were  by  no  means  fatisfadtory  to 
William  or  the  States,  they  cautioufly  concealed  their  re- 
fentment,  as  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  fupport  it  by 
any  decifive  meafure.  And  it  has  been  aflerted,  with  fome 
appearance  of  truth,  That,  if  they  had  permitted  Philip  V. 
peaceably  to  enjoy  the  Spanifh  throne,  he  would  have  be- 
come, in  a  few  years, .as  good  a  Spaniard  as  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding Philips,  and  have  utterly  excluded  the  influence  of 
French  councils  from  the  adminiftration  of  his  government; 
•whereas  the  confederacy  that  was  afterward  formed  againft 
him,  and  the  war  by  which  it  was  followed,  threw  him  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  becaufe  their  fleets  and  armies 
were  neceflary  to  his  defence,  and  gave  France  a  fway  over 
the  Spanifh  councils,  which  fhe  has  ever  fince  retained 23. 

It  rhuft,  however,  be  confefled,  That,  independent  of  pre- 

*  judice  or  paffion,  war  was  become  unavoidable.    The  fecur- 

ing  of  commerce  and  of  barriers,  the  preventing  an  union 

of  the  two  powerful  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  in 
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any  future  period,  and  the  preferving,  to  a  certain  degree  at 
leaft,  an  equilibrium  of  power,  were  matters  of  too  much 
moment  to  England,  Holland,  and  to  Europe  in  general,  to 
be  rcfled  on  the  moderation  of  the  French,  and  the  vigour 
of  the  Spanim  councils,  under  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  and  a  grandfon  of  Lewis  XIV.  yet  in  his  minority. 
Aware  of  this,  and  confcious  of  their  own  inability  to  de- 
fend their  extenfive  dominions,  the  Spaniards  refigned  them- 
felves  entirely  to  the  guardianship  of  the  French  monarch. 
The  Regency  commanded  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  to 
obey  his  orders  :  a  French  fquadron  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Cadiz;  another  was  fent  to  the  protection  of  the  Spanifli 
fettlements  in  America ;  and,  under  pretence  that  the  States 
were  making  preparations  for  war,  the  court  of  France  was 
impowered  to  take  pofleflaon  of  the  Dutch  barrier  in  Flan- 
ders a4. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  uncle  to  Philip  V.  and  governor 
of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  introduced  on  the 
fame  day,  and  at  the  fame  hour,  French  troops  into 
all  the  barrier  towns  in  Flanders,  and  feized  upon  the 
Dutch  forces  that  were  in  garrifon,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two  battalions.  Overwhelmed  with  confternation 
at  this  event,  efpecially  when  they  reflected  on  their  own  de- 
fencelefs  condition,  and  the  facility  of  an  invafion  from 
France,  the  States  inftantly  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  new 
king  of  Spain ;  and  the  French  monarch,  on  receiving  a 
letter  to  that  purpofe,  ordered  their  troops  to  be  fet  at  li- 
berty 2S.  The  king  of  England  dill  continued  obftinate  ;  but 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  the  parliament,  which  c<5n- 
fifted  chiefly  of  Tories,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  French  gold,  into  his  hoftile  views,  he  nt 
Jail  found  it  neceflary  to  acknowledge  the  duke  of  Anjou  as 
lawful  fovereign  of  Spain,  though  Lewis  refuftd  to  give  any 

24,  M;m,  Je  N>>ai!Ie.',  torn.  i.     Burnet,  book  vi. 
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other  fecurity  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  than  a  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick26. 

The  emperor  now,  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
alone  continued  to  difpute  the  title  of  Philip  V.  Though 
Leopold  pretended  a  prior  right  to  the  whole  Spanifh  monar- 
chy, he  determined  at  firft  to  confine  his  views  to  a  part, 
and  fixed  upon  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  claimed  as  a 
fief  of  the  empire.  He  accordingly  iffued  his  mandate  to  the 
inhabitants,  commanding  their  obedience  on  pain  of  being 
confidered  as  rebels.  But  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  gover- 
nor of  that  duchy,  had  already  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  new 
king  of  Spain,  conformable  to  the  will  of  Charles  II.  A 
body  of  French  troops,  at  his  requifition,  had  entered  the 
Milanefe  territory.  Thefe  were  foon  followed  by  a  power- 
ful army;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whofe  daughter  Philip 
had  married  in  order  to  flrengthen  his  intereft  on  that  fide, 
•was  declared  captain-general  of  the  whole. 

The  emperor,  however,  was  not  difcouraged  by  thefe 
formidable  appearances,  from  purfuing  his  claim  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  He  fent  an  army  of  thirty-thoufand  men 
into  Italy,  under  prince  Eugene,  who  forced  the  paflage  of 
the  Adige,  along  which  the  French  troops  were  polled  ; 
entered  their  entrenchments  at  Carpi,  and  obliged  them  to 
cover  themfelves  behind  the  Mincio  *7.  In  confequence  of 
this  advantage,  and  others  by  which  it  v.-as  followed,  the 
Imperialifls  became  mailers  of  all  the  country  between  the 
Adige  and  the  Adda  :  they  even  penetrated  into  the  territory 
of  Brefciano,  and  the  French  found  it  neceflary  to  retire  be- 
yond the  Oglio*8. 

The  marefchal  ds  Catinat,  who  was  fecond  in  command, 
began  to  fufpecT:  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  French,  in 
the  field,  could  not  proceed  from  the  fuperior  genius  of 
prince  Eugene.  He  became  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  the 

46.  Id.  ibid.  27.  Mem.  de  Feuqaicrct. 
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duke  of  Savoy,  and  communicated  his  fufpicions  to  Lewis 
XIV.  who,  not  thinking  it  pofllble  that  his  interefts  could 
be  betrayed  by  a  prince  fo  intimately  comied~led  with  his  fa- 
mily, afcribed  thefe  furmifes  to  impatience  or  private  dif- 
guft,  and  fent  the  marefehai  de  Villeroy  to  fuperfede  Cati- 
rat.  Anxious  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  fome  great  action, 
Villeroy,  in  concert  with  the  commander  i,n  chief,  attempt- 
ed to  furprife  the  ImperialiuS  in  their  camp  at  Chiari ;  but 
the  duke  of  Savoy  having  acquainted  prince  Eugene  of  this 
defign,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  the  intended  attack,  the 
French.were  repulfed  with  great  lois19. 

During  thefe  operations  in  Italy,  the  Englilh  and  Dutch 
were  engaged  in  fruitlefs  ncgociations  with  France;  which 
were  continued  rather  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  war,  than  with  any  hope  of  prefcrving  the  peace 
of  Europe.  At  lad  the  departure  of  the  French  ambafla- 
dor,  D'Avaux,  from  the  Hague,  put  an  end  to  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  negociation ;  and  the  fuccefles  of  the  empe- 
ror, though  by  no  means  decifive,  made  his  caufe  be  viewed 
with  a  more  favourable  eye.  He  had  already  fecured  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  through  the  channel  of  his  vanity, 
by  dignifying  him  with  the  title  of  King  of  PrufTia.  The 
German  princes,  in  general,  were  induced  to  depart  from 
their  propofed  neutrality.  The  king  of  England,  though 
ftill  thwarted  by  his  parliament,  had  refolved  upon  a  war  ; 
and  the  king  of  Denmark,  gained  by  a  fubfidiary  treaty, 
was  ready  to  aflift  him  with  a  body  of  troops  3°. 

In  proportion  as  Leopold  obferved  the  •  increafe  of  the 
inclination  of  the  maritime  powers  for  war,  he  rofe  in  his 
demands  with  refpecl  10  the  terms  of  the  projected  aliiance. 
He  at  one  time  feemed  determined  to  be  fatisfiecl  with  no- 
thing lefs  than  the  whole  Spamfh  monarchy  j  but  finding 
William  and  the  States  refolute  againft  engaging  in  fuch 

29.  Menurt  Hijl .  et  PoTitlque.      Contin.  P.  Daniel.    Renault,  torn.  ii. 
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an  ambitious  project,  he  moderated  his  views,  and  came 
into  their  propofals.  They  would  only  undertake  to  procure 
for  him  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Italy,  and  to  recover 
Flanders,  as  a  barrier  for  Holland.  Matters  being  thus  ad- 
jufted,  the  famous  treaty,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  GRAND  ALLIANCE,  was  fumed  by  the 

Sept.  7.  ; 

plenipotentiaries  of  the  'emperor,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces31. 
The  avowed  objects  af  this  treaty  were,  "  The  procuring 
"  fatisfaclion  to  his  Imperial  Majefty  in  regard  to  the  Spanifli 
"  fucceffion ;  the  obtaining  of  fecurity  to  the  Engliih  and 
"  Dutch  for  their  dominions  and  commerce  ;  the  preventing 
'*  the  union  of  the  two  great  monarchies  of  France  and 
**  Spain ;  and  the  hindering  the  French  from  pofleffing  the 
M  Spanifh  dominions  in  America.*  It  was  alfo  ftipulateel, 
That  the  king  of  England  and  the  States  might  retain  for 
themfelves  whatever  lands  and  cities  they  fhould  conquer 
in  both  Indies  32.  And  the  contracting  powers  agreed  to 
employ  two  months,  in  attempting  to  obtain,  by  amicable 
means,  the  fatisfaclion  and  fecurity  they  demanded. 

While  this  confederacy,  which  afterward  lighted,  with 
fo  much  fury,  the  flames  of  war  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  was  forming,  the  north-eaft  quarter  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  blood.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  no  fooner  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Copenhagen,  in  confequence  of  his  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1700,  than  he  turned  his 
arms  againft  the  Ruffians,  who  had  undertaken  the  fiege  of 
Narva,  with  eighty  thoufand  men.  Charles,  with  only  eight 
thoufand  men,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place  ;  and  hav- 
ing carried,  without  difficulty,  all  the  out-pofts,  he  refolved 
to  attack  the  Ruffian  cr.mp.  As  foon  as  the  artillery  had 
made  a  breach  in  the  entrenchments,  he  accordingly  ordered 
an  aflault  to  be  made  with  fcrewed  bayonets,  under  favour 
of  a  ftorm  of  fnow,  which  the  wind  drove  full  in  the  face 

31.  Ibid.  34.  Vide  Treaty,  art.  vi. 
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of  the  enemy.  The  Ruffians,  for  a  time,  flood  the  (hock 
with  firmnefs ;  but,  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours, 
tlit-ir  entrenchments  were  forced  on  all  fides,  with  great 
flaughter,  and  Charles  entered  Narva  in  triumph  33.  About 
eight  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  aftion ;  ma- 
ny were  drowned  in  the  Narva,  by  the  breaking  down  of  a 
bridge  under  the  fugitives  j  near  thirty  thoufand  were  made 
prifoners;  and  all  their  magazines,  artillery,  and  baggage, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  34.  Charles  difmifled  all 
his  prifoners,  after  difarming  them,  except  the  officers,  whom 
he  treated  with  great  generofity. 

The  czar  was  not  prefent  in  this  battle.  He  had  impru- 
dently, though  perhaps  fortunately,  left  his  camp,  in  order 
to  forward  the  approach  of  another  army,  with  which  he 
hoped  to  furround  the  king  of  Sweden.  When  informed  of 
the  difafter  before  Narva,  he  was  chagrined,  but  not  difcou- 
raged.  "  I  knew  that  the  Swedes  would  beat  us,"  faid  he  ; 
"  but  in  time,  they  will  teach  us  to  become  their  conquer- 
*'  ors  3S."  Conformable  to  this  opinion,  though  at  the  head 
of  forty  thoufand  men,  inftead  of  advancing  againll  the  vic- 
tor, he  evacuated  all  the  provinces  he  had  invaded,  and  led 
back  his  raw  troops  into  his  own  country ;  where  he  employ- 
ed himfelf  in  difciplining  them,  and  in  civilizing  his  people, 
not  doubting  but  he  mould  one  day  be  able  to  crum  his  rival. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Sweden,  having  pafled  the 
winter  at  Narva,  took  the  field  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would 
permit,  with  all  the  towering  hopes  of  a  youthful  conqueror. 
He  entered  Livonia,  and  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Riga,  which  the  king  of  Poland  had  in  vain  befieged  the  pre- 
ceding campaign.  The  Poles  and  Saxons  were  ported  along 
the  Duna,  which  is  very  broad  at  that  place  ;  and  Charles, 
who  lay  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  was  under  the  ne- 
ceifity  of  forcing  a  paflage.  This  he  effected,  although  with 

33.  Voltaire,  HiJ).  of  Char  let  XII.  34.  Id.  ibid. 

3  j.  Voltaire,  Hi/I,  Rujfi*,  vol.  i. 
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much  difficulty;  the  Swedes  being  driven  back  into 
after  they  had  formed  themfelves  upon  the  land.  Their 
young  king  rallied  them  in  the  water  j  and  leading  them  to 
the  charge  in  a  more  compact,  body,  repulfed  maref.hal  Ste- 
nau,  who  commanded  the  Saxons,  and  advanced  into  the 
plain.  There  a  general  engagement  enfued,  and  the  Swedes 
gained  a  complete  but  bloody  victory  56.  The  enemy  loft 
near  three  thoufand  men,  with  all  their  artillery  and  bag* 
gage.  The  lofs  of  the  Swedes  was  very  confiderable,  the 
duke  of  Cour;and  having  penetrated  three  times  into  the 
heart  of  the  king's  guards  37. 

Immediately  after  this  victory,  Charles  advanced  to  Mit* 
tau,  the  capital  of  Couriand.     That  city,  and  all  the  towns 
in  the  duchy,  furrendered  to  him  at  difcretion.     His  expe- 
dition thither  was  rather  a  journey  than  a   military  enter- 
prize.    From  Couriand  he  patted  into  Lithuania,  conquering 
every  thing  in  his  progrefs  }  and  he  is  faid  to  have  felt  a  par- 
ticular fatisfa£lion,  when  he  entered  in  triumph  the  town  of 
Birzen,  where  Auguflus  king  of  Poland,  and  the  czar  Peter* 
had  planned  his  deftrudUon  but  a  few  months  before  3S.     It 
was  here  that;  under  the  ftimulating  influence  of  reftntmentj 
he  formed  the  great  project  of  dethroning   Auguftus,  by 
means  of  his  own  fubjefts.     That  prince  had  been  accuf* 
tomed  to  govern  defpotically  in  Saxony  ;  and  fondly  imagin- 
ing that  he  might  exercife  the  fame  authority  in  Poland,   as 
in  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  loit  the  hearts  of  his  new- 
people.    The  Poles  murmured  at  feeing  their  towns  enflaved 
by  Saxon  garrifons,  and  their  frontiers  covered  with  Ruffian 
armies.     More  jealous  of  their  liberty  than  ambitious   of 
conqueft,  they  conGdered  the  v»ar  with  Sweden  as  an  artful 
meafure  of  the  court,  in  order  to  furnilh  a  pretext  for  the 
introduction  of  foreign  troops39. 

36    Voltaire,  If  if.  Claria  XII.     Parthenay,  IJ'Jl.  Pofy.  torn.  J. 
37.  Id.  ibid.  38.  Voltaire,  ubi  fup. 

39.  Parthen.  JJiJs,  Polog.  torn,  i. 
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Charles  XII.  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  thefe  difcon- 
tents,  and  fucceeded  beyond  his  fondeft  hopes.  But  in  the 
profecution  of  this,  and  his  other  ambitious  projects,  we 
muil  leave  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  contemplate  a  more 
important  fcene  of  action. 


LETTER      XXI. 

EUROPE,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  General  War,  in  1701  to  the 
Ojfers  cf  Peace  made  by  FRANCS,  in  1706,  and  the  UNION  of 
ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND. 

-VJOTWITHSTANDING  the  alliance  which  the  king  of 
England  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  and  the  States- 
general,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  he  could 
have  prevailed  upon  his  people  to  engage  heartily 
in  a  new  continental  war,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unforefeen 
meafure,    which   roufed   thtir  refentment  againft  France. 
Soon  after  the  figning  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  James  II.  died 

at  St.  Germains  ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  in  violation  of 

Sept.  16. 
the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  acknowledged  the  fon  of  that 

unfortunate  prince  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under 
the  title  of  James  III. 

Whether  Lewis  was  induced  to  this  meafure  bygenerofity 
of  fentiment,  or  what  the  French  writers  term  the  elevation 
and  fenjibillty  of  bis  great  foul ;  by  the  tears  of  the  widow  of 
the  deceafed  prince,  feconded  by  the  entreaties  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  or  by  political  motives,  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  confequence.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was 
partly  influenced  by  political  confiderations ;  that,  believing 
war  to  be  unavoidable,  he  hoped,  by  thus  encouraging  the 
Jacobites,  to  be  able  to  difturb  the  Englifti  government ; 
efpecially  as  the  declining  health  of  William  made  his  death 
be  regarded  as  no  diftant  event,  and  the  party  in  favour  of 
the  direct  line  of  fucceflion  was  itill  powerful  in  all  the  three 

Britifh 
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Britim  kingdoms.  But  whatever  might  be  the  motive  of 
the  French  monarch  for  fuch  a  meafurej  whether  it  fprung 
from  weaknefs,  generofity,  or  felfifhnefs,  it  hurried  him  in- 
to a  war,  for  which  he  was  very  little  prepared,  and  which 
reduced  him,  in  a  few  years,  from  the  higheft  pinnacle  of 
grandeur,  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  defpondency.  France,  ex- 
haufled  by' her  former  efforts,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  reco- 
ver new  ftrength  ;  and  Spain,  languishing  under  every  kind 
of  political  malady,  was  only  a  load  upon  her  fhoulders. 
But  the  fupply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  (he  was  fuf- 
fered,  by  the  negligence  of  the  maritime  powers,  to  procure 
from  the  Spanifti  dominions  in  America,  and  particularly 
from  thofe  on  the  South  Sea,  enabled  her  to  maintain  the 
conteft  much  longer  than  would  have  been  poffible  for  her 
merely  with  her  own  internal  refources  ". 

The  marquis  de  Torcy  attempted  in  vain  to  apologize  to 
the  king  of  England  for  the  conduct  of  his  matter :  the  af- 
front to  William  was  too  flagrant  to  be  patiently  borne.  He 
inftantly  recalled  his  ambaffador  from  the  court  of  France, 
and  ordered  the  French  envoy  to  quit  his  dominions.  Nor 
did  the  Englifli  parliament,  to  which  "William  made  a  fpeech 
well  fuited  to  the  occafion,  difcover  lefs  refentment  at  the 
infult  offered  to  their  fovereign,  and  to  themfelves,  by  the 
French  monarch;  in  prefuming  to  declare  who  fliould  be 
their  king,  and  in  naming  a  perfon  excluded  from  the  fuc- 
ceffion  by  an  aft  of  the  whole  legiflature.  They  patted  a 
A  D.  1703.  bill  of  attainder  againft  the  pretended  prince  of 
Jan.  2.  Wales,  for  afluming  the  title  of  king  of  England  j 
and  alfo  a  bill  to  oblige  all  perfons,  holding  any  office  in 
church  or  ftate,  to  abjure  his  claim  to  the  crown.  They 
entered  warmly  into  the  idea  of  the  war,  which  was  eagerly 
defired  by  the  people ;  voted  forty  thoufand  men  for  land- 
fervice,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and 
an  equal  number  for  the  navy.  And  they  prefented  an  ad- 

I.  Eolingbroke,  Stcteh  cfileHifi.  and  State  cf  Europe. 
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drefs  to  the  throne,  requefting  the  king  to  infert  in  the  treaty 
an  article,  which  was  readily  aiTented  to  by  the  contracting 
jpowers,  That  no  peace  {hould  be  concluded  with  France, 
until  reparation  was  made  by  the  French  monarch  for  the 
indignity  offered  to  his  majefty  and  the  Englifh  nation,  in 
owning  and  declaring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  king 
of  England2. 

William,  thus  fupported  in  his  favourite  fcheme,  by  the 
tmanimous  voice  of  his  parliament  and  people,  was  making 
vaft  preparations  for  opening  the  enfuing  campaign,  when  a 
fall  from  his  horfe  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  ptit  a  pe- 
Iriod  to  his  life,  but  not  his  bold  defigns  3.  He  was  a  prince 
of  great  vigour  of  mind,  firmnefs  of  temper,  and  intrepidity 
of  fpirit ;  but  ungraceful  in  his  perfon  and  addrefs,  difguft- 
ingly  cold  in  his  manner*  and  dry*  filent,  and  folhary  in  his 
humour.  To  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumftances,  and 
a  fteacly  perfeverance  in  his  plans,  rather  than  to  any  extra- 
ordinary talents*  either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  he 
owed  that  high  reputation^  and  extenfive  influence,  which  he 
fo  long  enjoyed  among  the  princes  of  Chriftendom.  He 
\iras,  however,  an  able  politician^  and  a  good  foldier,  though 
not  a  great  commander.  He  has  been  feverelyi  and  julily 
blamed,  for  thofe  intrigues,  which  he  employed  to  dethrone 
his  uncle  and  father-in-law;  But  as  William's  heart  feems 
to  have  been  as  dead  to  the  fympathetic  feelings^  as  his  foul 
was  infeniible  to  the  charms  of  literature  and  the  beauties  of 
the  elegant  artsj  it  is  pbflible  that,  while  guiding  the  great 
political  fyttemj  he  might  be  led  by  the  illufions  of  ambition* 
under  the  appearance  of  principle,  to  think  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  even  the  right  of  inheritance,  aflecefTary  facfifi'ceto  the 
welfare  of  Europe*  and  the  interclts  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. England,  at  leaft,  was  obliged  to  him  for  abetting 
her  caufe,  in  her  grand  ftriiggle  for  liberty  and  a  Proteitant 
Succeflion.  But  Ihe  has  dearly  paid  for  thofc  bleifings,  by 

a.  Burnet,  book  vi;     Jaurnali,  Jan.  ir,  170:.  3.  Burnt*,  ubifuji. 
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bsing  involved  in  wafting  foreign  wars,  partly  indeed  render- 
ed neceflary  by  the  fupinenefs  of  her  two  preceding  princes, 
but  in  which  fhe  ought  naturally  to  have  had  no  concern  ; 
by  the  introduction  of  the  infamous  practice  of  corrupting 
parliaments,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  fupport  thofe  wars  j 
and  by  their  unavoidable  confequence,  a  grievous  national 
debt,  which,  daily  accumulating,  and  augmenting  the  weight 
of  government,  threatens  us  with  the  worft  of  evils  4. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  England  threw  the  allies  into 
the  utmoft  confirmation,  and  occafioned  the  higheft  joy  at 
the  court  of  France.  But  that  joy  was  of  fhort  duration. 
The  quiet  fuccefhon  of  Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  eldeft 
furviving  daughter  of  James  II.  to  the  Englifh  throne,  con- 
formable to  the  A61  of  Settlement,  and  her  early  declaration 
of  her  refolution  to  purfue  the  objects  of  the  Graml  Alli- 
ance, revived  the  fpirit  of  the  confederates ;  while  the  choice 
of  her  minifters,  and  the  vigour  of  their  meafures,  blafled 
all  the  hopes  that  Lewis  and  the  court  of  St.  Germains  had 
founded  on  the  deceafe  of  William.  Lord  Godclphin  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury  ;  and  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  whofe  eldeft  daughter  was  married  to  Godolphin's 
fon,  and  whofe  wife  had  acquired  an  abfolute  afcendant  over 
the  queen,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 

4.  A  certain  proportion  of  public  debt,  by  increafmg  circuhtion,  ard 
creating  a  new  fpecics  of  money,  always  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  bene- 
ficial undertaking,  by  means  of  its  transferable  quality,  and  yet  producing 
fome  profit,  even  while  it  lies  idle,  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  advantage  to  a  trad- 
ing people  But  what  that  proportion  may  be,  no  politician  has  hitherto  pre- 
tended to  determine.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  national  debt  of  Eng- 
land has  k'ng  exceeded,  not  Only  all  circulations  of  commercial  benefit,  but 
what  it  was  thought,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century,  the  king- 
dom could  poflibly  bear;  and  that  the  enormous  taxes,  levied  to  pay  the  in- 
t.Teft  oi  that  debt,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the  necefT.irie«;  of  life,  rf  labour, 
and  consequently  of  every  f^ecies  of  manufacture,  have  hurt  the  fale  cf  our 
commodities  in  foreign  markets;  have  ftrengthened  the  cnflaving  influence 
c>f  the  crown,  by  increafing  the  number  of  its  dependents,  if  not  broke,  in 
icine  meafure,  the  free  Ipirit  of  the  people,  by  multiplying  th:ir  nccefiltic.-. 
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Englifh  forces  in  Flanders,  and  immediately  difpatched  to 
Holland,  in  the  character  of  ambaflador  extraordinary  to 
the  States5. 

Thus  connected  by  family  intereft,  as  well  as  political 
views,  thefe  two  great  men  conducted  with  harmony  the 
affairs  of  England,  and  even  acquired  a  more  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  continent  than  had  ever  been  poflefled  by  Wil- 
liam. They  not  only  kept  more  compact  and  entire  all  the 
parts  of  that  vaft  machine,  the  Grand  Alliance,  but  commu- 
nicated a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  to  the  whole. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  fucceeded  in  every  part  of  his  ne- 
gociation  with  the  States  :  he  animated  them  to  a  full  exer- 
tion of  their  ftrength •,  and  gained  fo  far  on  their  confidence, 
that  they  raifed  him  to  the  chief  command  of  their  troops. 
All  the  allies  engaged,  with  alacrity,  to  furnim  their  feveral 
quotas  ;  and  war  was  declared  againft  France,  on  the  fame 
day,  at  London,  the  Hague,  and  Vienna  &. 

The  firft  campaign,  however,  was  not  diftinguifhed  by 
any  great  event.  In  Italy  the  Imperialifts,  under  prince 
Eugene,  being  out-numbered  by  the  combined  armies  of 
France  and  Spain,  gained  no  advantage.  There  Philip  V. 
(having  left  the  government  of  his  new  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen,  aflifled  by  a  council,  and  pafied  into 
Naples)  nominally  commanded  in  perfon  7  j  and  but  nomi- 
nally, all  the  operations  being  really  dire£l^d  by  the  duke  de 
Vendome.  His  prefence,  however,  infpired  confidence  in- 
to his  troops  ;  and  prince  Eugene  was  not  only  forced  to 
raife  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  but  in  fome  degree  woriled, 
in  an  attempt  to  furprife  Vendome  near  Luazzra  8. 

5.  Burnet,  book  vii.  6-  Id.  ibid. 

7.  The  parting  of  Philip  and  Ins  young  queen,  hiaifelf  as  young,  was 
preceded  by  many  Druggies  of  tenderneft.  One  day,  while  both  were  bathed 
in  tears,  this  aniia'lc  and  accomplifhed  ptincefs  hearing  fome  of  the  courtiers 
afk  the  king,  if  he  fhould  paf,  the  night  with  her,  all  her  fenfibility  wa»  rouf- 
<J,  her  prefcnce  of  minjl  forfook  her,  and  (he  paflionately  exclaimed,  "  Of , 
my  God!  of  the  fhort  time  that  remains  to  us,  would  they  cut  off  even  the 
Bights."'  l\ltm.  dt  NeaiJa,  torn.  ii.  8.  H»inault,  a?o-, 
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The  ImperialHts  were  not  more  fuccefsful  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  ;  where  the  prince  of  Baden,  though  elated  with  the 
taking  of  Landau,  was  defeated  at  Fridlengen,  by  the  mar- 
quis de  Villars,  immediately  after  created  a  marefchal  of 
France.  "  I  have  heard,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  marefchal  Vil- 
u  lars  declare  rtfore  than  once,  that  as  he  was  marching  at 
"  the  head  of  his  infantry,  after  the  battle  was  gained,  a 
"  voice  called,  We  are  undone  !  On  hearing  this,  all  his 
"  troops  fled.  He  ran  after  them,  crying,  Come  lack,  my 
*'  friends  !  the  vlftory  h  ours.  Long  live  the  king  I  The 
"  trembling  foldiers  repeated,  Long  live  the  king  !  but  con- 
41  tinued  to  fly  :  and  the  marquis  found  the  utmoft  difficulty 
"  in  rallying  the  conquerors  V  On  fuch  trivial  circum- 
ftances  often  depend  the  iflue  of  the  greateft  battles.  Had 
a  fingle  regiment  of  Imperialists  appeared  during  this  panic, 
the  French,  fo  lately  victorious,  would  have  been  totally 
routed. 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  was  lefs  fortunate  on  the  fide  of 
Flanders.  The  allies  began  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of 
Keyferfwaert,  which  the  elector  of  Cologne  had  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  which  furrendered  after  a  fiege 
of  two  rrfonths.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  commanded 
the  French  army^  having  under  him  marefchal  Boufflers,  it 
was  expected  would  either  have  attempted  the  relief  of  that 
important  place,  or  have  inverted  fome  other;-  but,  by  a 
ftrange  pieee  of  mifconducl:,  he  lay  almoft  totally  inactive 
during  the  whole  fi«ge,  and  till  the  eatl  of  Marlborough  ar- 
rived to  take  the  command  of  the  allied  army  10.  Marlbo- 
rough, who  was  no  lefs  prudent  than  a£Uve,  and  who  may 
be  laid  to  hivve  united  the  euterpriiing  fpirit  of  the  hero  to 
the  caution  and  forefight  »f  the  confummate  general,  re- 
folved  immediately  to  attack  the  dake  of  Burgundy :  and 
had  he  not  been  retrained  by  the  timidity  of  the  field-depu- 
ties of  the  Statesy  hts  would  have  gained  a  complete  vi<Siory 

9.  S':cile,  chap.  ivii.  10.  Tulic  of  Berwick  i  Mem.  roL  i 

S  over 
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over  the  French  ".  Though  thus  confined  in  his  operations, 
the  Englifh  commander  contrived,  by  mafterly  movements,  by 
marches  and  counter-marches,  to  throw  himielf  between 
the  enemy  and  the  principal  towns  of  Spanim  Guelderland  ; 
where  he  reduced  fuccefiively,  and  without  moleftation, 
Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege;  conquefts  of  the  greateft 
importance,  as  by  the  acquifition  of  thofe  places  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Maefe  was  opened,  and  a  free  communication 
with  Maeftricht 1Z. 

The  operations  at  fea  were  even  more  favourable  to  the 
allies,  than  thofe  by  land  ;  though  not  in  all  refpects  equal 
to  their  hopes.  The  confederate  fleet,  under  Sir  George 
Rooke,  confiding  of  fifty  EngliGS  and  Dutch  (hips  of  the 
line,  with  twelve  thoufand  troops  on  board,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  appeared  before  Cadiz,  andfummoned 
that  city  to  furrender  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  or  run  the 
hazard  of  an  attack  from  fuch  a  formidable  armament.  But 
the  governor  paid  no  regard  to  this  threat.  The  place  was 
much  ftronger  than  the  beliegers  expected  ;  fo  that  the  duke 
of  Ormond  found  it  neceflary  to  re-embark  his  troops  after 
they  had  taken  fort  St.  Catherine,  made  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt on  fort  Matagorda,  and  pillaged  port  St.  Mary,  con-i 
trary  to  his  exprefs  orders.  His  next  attempt  was  more 
fortunate. 

The  confederates,  after  leaving  Cadiz,  failed  for  Vi^o, 
where  the  galleons,  under  convoy  of  twenty-three  French 
{hips  of  w^»,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Chateau-Renaud, 
were  juft  arrived  from  America.  As  the  wealth  on  board 
thefe  galleons  was  confidered  as  the  chief  refource  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  and  even  of  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
Lewis  XIV.  expecting  to  lhare  in  it,  the  utmoft  precaution 

H.  Buroet,  bookvii.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  i.  "  We  were  poft- 
11  el  in  fuch  a  manner,"  fays  the  duke  of  Kerwick,  ••  that  we  Ihould  have 
"  been  beaten  without  being  able  to  ftir  :  oyr  left  being  xei  y  i.:gh,  and  our 
«?  ri^ht  funk  icto  a  cul-dc-foc  between  two  rivulets."  Mini,  ubi  fup. 
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had  been  taken  to  fecurc  them  I?.  They  were  carried  up 
into  a  bafon,  through  a  narrow  entrance,  one  fide  of  which 
was  defended  by  a  fort,  the  other  by  platforms  mounted  with 
cannon.  A  boom  was  thrown  acrofs  the  mquth  of  the  bafon, 
and  within  the  boom  the  French  fquadron  was  drawn  up. 
But  all  thefe  obftacles  were  not  fufficient  to  difcourage  the 
confederates,  when  animated  by  the  hopes,  of  fo  rich  a, 
booty.  The  duke  of  Qrmond  'having  landed  part  of  his 
troops,  took  the  caftle  :  the  boom  was  broken  by  the  fleet ; 
and  the  French  admiral,  perceiving  that  all  farther  refiftance 
would  be  vain,  fet  fire  to  his  (hips.  The  galleons  followed 
the  defperate  example  }  but  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  were  at 
hand,  to  extinguifh  the  flames.  Six  fhips  of  war  were  taken, 
feven  funk,  and  nine  burnt.  Of  thirteen  galleons,  nine  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  four  were  deftroyed  ; 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  the  treafure  had  been  land- 
ed, and  carried  to  Lago,  the  booty  was  immenfe,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  excefTive  I4. 

Before  intelligence  of  this  important  blow  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, both  houfes  of  parliament  had  congratulated  her  ma? 
jefty  on  the  fucc&fs  of  her  arms,  under  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
ro ugh,  who  was  foon  after  created  a  duke,  and  liberal 
fupplies  were  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  good 
humour  of  the  parliament  was  increafed,  by  the  news  of  the 
deftrucltion  of  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Vigo :  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  ran  high  ;  the  mod  vigorous  preparations  were  made, 
and  the  affairs  of  {he  allies  every  where  wore  a  ,rery  favour* 


|i.  Ivlem,  Js  Xoalllei)  torn.  ij. 

14.  Id.  ibid.  Burnet,  book  vii.  Lives  cftl,c  AJn'rah,  vol.  iii.  Lewis  XIV. 
v/Iio  c  mbined,  with  the  mod  insatiable  and  bloody  ambition,  a  ftrang? 
irmture  o'  piety  and  refignation,  writes  thus  in  a  confohtory  letter  to  the 
quten  <>f  Spain  then  at  the  head  of  the  government : — "  Events  are  in  the 
*  ha»ds  of  G"d,  who  oftf  n  draws  good  out  of  \vhat  we  confukr  as  our  ^reateft 
«'  misfortunes.  If  it  is  pdffible  to  prevent  the  bad  effe>Sls  of  that  difafter 
f  which  lr.:,  happened,  your  maj/ity  haspreven;ed  them."  M:m.  rit  Noaillet^ 
torn.  ii. 

able 
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able  afpeft.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  been  long  wa- 
vering, openly  deferred  the  interefts  of  France  A.  D.  1703. 
and  Spain,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  em-  JaIJ>  5- 
pcror,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  he  be- 
ing not  only  a  grandfon  of  Lewis  XIIF.  but  father-in-law  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Philip  V.  From  motives  of 
intereft,  Peter  VI.  king  of  Portugal,  alfo  united  himfelf  to 
the  confederates  IS. 

To  the  defection  of  thofe  two  princes,  the  French  afcribed 
their  fubfequent  misfortunes  in  the  war.  Lewis  XIV.  how- 
ever, made  great  preparations  for  opening  the  next  cam- 
paign, and  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  fuccefs.  Mean- 
time the  eleclor  of  Bavaria,  the  firm  ally  of  France,  carried 
on  hoftilities  with  vigour  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  He  took 
Neuburg,  on  the  Danube,  early  in  the  feafon :  he  defeated 
ilie  Imperiulifts  at  Paflau;  and  having  taken  BurgLenfield 
and  Rarifbon,  was  joined  at  Dutlingen  by  mavef- 
ohal  Villars.  Afterward,  difappointed  in  an  attempt 
to  enter  Tyrol,  and  open  a  communication  with  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  he  rejoined  Villars  in  Suabia.  They  eroded 
Uxe  Danube  ;  and  Villars  underftanding  that  thecount  de  Sty- 
rum,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  was  on  his  march 
tp  join  the  formidable  army  of  the  prince  of  Baden,  near 
Donawert,  faid  to  the  elector,  "  We  muft  prevent  this :  we 
mull  advance,  and  attack  Styrum."  The  elector  hefitnted, 
and  faid  he  would  confult  with  his  minifters  and  generals. 
*.' I  am  your  minifter  and  general!"  replied  Villars  :— Can 
*'  you  want  any  other  counfel  tha;i  mine,  when  the  queftion 
'.*  is  about  giving  battle  ?" —Full  of  apprehenfions  for  his 
dominions,  the  elector  was  ftill  averfe  from  the  marefchal's 
propofal,  and  not  a  little  difpleafed  at  this  freedom.  "  Well!" 
did  Villars,  "  if  your  highnefs  will  not  feize  this  oppor- 
•"  tunity  with  your  Bavarians,  I  will  engage  with  the  French 
f  jonly  :—  it  muft  not  be  loft."  He  accordingly  ordered  his 

i#  Burnct.    Voltaire. 
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troops  to  march  ;  and  the  elector,  though  filled  with  indig-, 

nation,  found  himfeif  under  the.  necefTuy  of  fighting  againft; 

his  judgment l6.     They  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of 

Hocliftet,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.     Three 

Sfpt.  20.  '  - 

thoufand  of  the  Imperialifts  were  killed ;  four 
^houfand  v/ere  made  prifoners  j  and  all  their  artillery  an4 
baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  vic- 
torious army  put  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  pofleffion  of  Augf- 
burg  ;  aad  the  road  to  Vienna  being  thus  laid  open,  (he 
emperor  trembled  ;:i  his  capital I7. 

•  The  confirmation  of  Leopold  was,  in  fome  meafure,  ex- 
cufoble.  -The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  commanded  the, 
French  army  on  the  fide  of  Alface,  haying  under  him  the 
marefchals  Tallard  and  Vauban,  had  made  himfeif  mafter 
of  Old  Brifac  j  and  Tallard,  before  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
not  only  retook  Landau,  but  defeated,  with  great  (laughter, 
an  army  of  the  allies,  under  the  prince  of  Heffe,  who  was 
advancing  to  its  relief18.  In  Italy,  where  Staremberg  com- 
manded for  the  emperor,  the  duke  de  Vendome  difarmed, 
by  furprife,  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  reduced  Bar- 
fillio,  defeated  Vifconti,  and  took  pofieflion  of  the  territo- 
ries of  the  duke  of  tylodena  '9. 

The  French  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  Netherlands : 
where  the  duke  of  Maryborough,  having  concerted  meafures 
•with  the  States,  \vas  enabled  to  appear  early  in  the  field- 
He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Bonne,  a  ftrong 
city  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,. and  the  ufual  refidence 
of  *1^  elector  of  Cologne.  That  prince,  brother  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  had  placed  Bonne,  with  his  other  domi- 
nions, in  the  hands  of  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the 
v/ar.  Though  gallantly  defended  by  the  marquis  d'Alegre5 
it  was  forced  to  iurrender,  after  a  fiege  of  twelve  days. 

«  .'••-'  ,  ,  •  • 

1 6.  Thefe  particular?  are  related  by  Volta  re,  from  the  manufcript  A.V- 
inws  f  Marrfijjol  Pillars,  written  hy  Ipmfe'f-     Siee.'e,  chap.  xvii. 

17.  Id  ibid.  18.  Barnei.    Voltaire,    Henault.  19.  Ibid. 

{.•   u.     •-  •  .  .         •• 
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But  notwithftanding  this  early  fuccefs,  and  the  fuppofed  v/eak- 

nefs  of  the  enemy,  Marlborou^h  found  it  impra£Kc-    , 

May  15. 
able  to  penetrate  into  Flanders  ;  the  French  army, 

under  the  marefchals  Boufflers  and  Villeroy,  keeping  cauti- 
oufly  within  their  lines,  and  the  Englifh  general  not  judging 
it  prudent  to  attempt  to  force  them  2~.  He  therefore  march- 
ed back  toward  the  Maefe,  where  he  took  Huy  and  Lim- 
burg.  And  Gueldres,  after  a  blockade  and  bombardment  of 
near  eighteen  months,  alfo  furrendered  to  the  allies ll. 

Thefe  acquifitions,  however,  were  by  no  means  a  ba- 
lance to  the  advantages  of  the  enemy  in  other  quarters  ; 
more  efpecially  as  the  operations  of  the  allies  at  fea,  during 
the  fummer,  had  been  languid  and  undecifive ;  in  fome  re- 
fpe&s  unfortunate  j  and  their  neglfgence  fo  great,  that  the 
Spanim  treafure  from  the  Havanna,  the  joint  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  had  arrived  fafe,  under  convoy 
of  a  French  fleet,  and  furnifhed  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  with 
frelh  refources  for  continuing  the  war.  But  the  confede- 
fates  were  not  difcouraged  by  their  lofles  ;  nor  by  an  infur- 
re£tion  in  Hungary,  which  fpread  devaftation  to  the  gates 
of  Vienna.  The  Englifli  parliament,  fazed  with  a  kind  of 
military  fury,  voted  the  moft  liberal  fupplies  for  the  enfuing 
campaign ;  and  the  emperor,  emboldened  by  the  alliance  of 
Portugal,  from  which  a  pafiage  might  be  opened  into  the 
heart  of  the  difputed  monarchy,  made  his  fon  Charles  aflume 
the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  he  himfelf  and  the  King  of  the 
Romans  renouncing  all  claim  to  any  part  «f  the  fucceflion. 
Immediately  after  this  ambitious  ftep  the  archduke  fet  out 
for  the  Hague.  From  Holland,  he  palled  over  to  England; 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  refpedr.,  and  conducted  to 
Lilbon  by  a  powerful  fleet,  having  on  board  a  coniiderable 
body  of  land  forces 2*. 

While  the  queen  of  England  was  exerting  herfelf  with  fo 

iO.  DUICJ  of  B-rwick's  Me*,  vol  i.  Bafntt,  book  vii.  n.  Id.  ioiJ. 

•4:.  Bun.et     Voltaire. 
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much  rigour  in  a  foreign  quarrel,  in  which  he: 
were  iitcle  interefted,  the  greated  diforders  prevailed  i: 
own  dominions.    The  ferment  in  Scotland,  occaiioned  by  the 
mage  of  the  .  .t  at  Darien,  had  never  yet  fully 

fcbfided  •,  and  although  that  kingdom  readily  acknowledged 
the  queen's  authority,  the  hotted  jealoufies  there  prev 
among  all  ranks  of  men,  refpecnng  the  independency  of  their 
crown,  and  the  freedom  of  their  commerce.  Thefe  jealouGes 
were  fomented  bv  of  the  Jacobites,  and 

fac  intrigues  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  aided  by  a  poli- 
te EngliQi  legiflature  fettled  the  fucceffion  'of  the, 
ciown  or.  -  of  H mover,  king  William  had  neglect- 

ed to  take  the  fame  precaution  in  regard  to  Scotland ;  fo 
that  the  fuccefeon  to  that  crown  was  ftiil  open.  This  cir- 
cuniflinrr  was  now  eagerly  feized  by  two  fets  of  men  : — by 
the  adherents  of  the  hoiife  of  Stuart,  who  hoped  to  bring  in 
tse  prete  ce  of  Wales;  and  by  io me  real  patriots, 

who  men::  to  make  ufe  cf  if,  in  order  to  refcue  their  country 
from  that  abjecfc  dependence,  and  even  flavery,  into  which 
&  had  fallen,  and  in  which  it  had  continued,  ever  fir.  c 
native  fbrereigns  had  added  the  weight  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  their  ancient  prerogative.  Betide  thefe  men,  many 
others,  who  were  well  difpcfcd  toward  the  proreuant  fuccei- 
fion,  zealoufiy  oppofcd  the  fcttlement  of  the  Scottiih  crown 
<HI  the  dzfcendants  of  the  priaceli  Sophia,  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  cer:  :;s,  which  ihould  provide  for  t: 
dependency  of  the  kingdom,  or  unite  it  intimately  with 
England 

Nor  was  the  Englifh  nation  rrsc  from  difcontents.     The 

queen,  by  throwing  heTfclf  entirely  into  the  h-nds  of  the 

Tories,  had  r  -ntment  of  the  Whigs,  who  were 

in  a  m inner  profcribed,  »n<i  debarred  from  olace :  and  an 

.{•re  of   accompliihirig  the  purpofe  of  the  G 

:  - .  LockLiit's  Mem.    Burner,  bock  TO. 
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Alliance,  which  they  themfelves  had  formad,  only  had  prcr 
vented  them  hitherto  from  obftm&ing  the  meafures  of  go* 
y  eminent.  But  their  patience,  under  neglect,  was  at  laft 
worn  out :  they  became  jealous,  and  not  without  reafbn,  cf 
defigns  againft  the  Prcteftant  fucceffion.  The  Tories,  in- 
toxicated with  their  good  fortune,  had  revived  all  the  eir 
ploded  high  monarchical  and  high-church  principles;  and 
conjecturing  that  the  queen  mufl  naturally  be  difpofed  to 
favour  the  fucceffion  of  her  brother,  feveral  of  her  miniilers 
held  a  fecret  correfpondeuce  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain?, 
and  hopes  were  even  entertained  by  that  court  of  obtaining  a 
fpeedy  repeal  of  the  A£t  of  Settlement  **. 

In  order  to  forward  thefe  views,  and  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  their  political  opponents,  the  Tories  pretended,  that  both 
the  church  and  monarchy  were  in  danger,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  republican  and  prefbyterian  principles ;  and  a  bill 
againft  occafional  conformity,  which  would  have  excluded 
^11  diflenters,  and  confequently  a  great  number  of  the  Whigs, 
from  all  civil  offices  and  public  employments,  was  twice 
prefented  to  parliament,  and  as  often  rejected  ~'\  The  fai- 
lure of  this  favourite  meafure,  and  feveral  other 
circumftances,  indicating  the  ftrength  of  the 
Whigs,  induced  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  who  are  faid 
to  have  been  Tories,  and  even  Jacobites  i;i  their  hearts,  to 
conceal  their  fentirnents,  and  feelc  fupport  from  that  power- 
ful party.  They  forcfaw  a  formidable  oppoGtion,  and  per- 
fuaded  the  queen,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  difpel  the  ftorm, 
by  bringing  fome  of  the  more  moderate  Whigs  into  adrpi- 
niftration,  and  difmiffing  a  few  of  the  moil  violent  Tories  x5. 
Harley,  fpeaker  of  houfe  of  commons,  afterward  cre- 
ated earl  of  Oxford,  and  reputed  a  Whig,  becaufe  bred  a 
di  (Tenter,  was  accordingly  appointed  fecretary  of  (late,  in  the 
room  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  the  office  of  comptroiler- 


34.  &MT/  Pfftrt.  35.  Burnct.  book  vu. 

-•flcwr  P*frrt    !  ' 
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general  was  bellowed  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Manfel ;  and,  at 
his  recommendation,  Mr.  St.  John,  fince  better  known  by 
the  title  of  lord  Vifcount  Boiingbroke,  was  advanced,  while 
very  young,  to  the  lucrative  place  of  fecretary  at  war  27. 

This  expedient,  however,  would  hare  been  found  infuf- 
ficient.  to  fecure  the  miniftry  againft  the  violence  of  the 
Whigs,  had  not  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  the  next  cam- 
paign filenced  all  opposition.  Marlborough  having  concert- 
ed with  the  mLnifters  of  the  States,  during  the  winter,  the 
plan  of  operations,  fet  out  early  in  the  fpring  to  carry  it  in- 
to execution.  As  the  faccefs  of  the  two  foregoing  campaigns, 
by  making  the  allies  matters  of  the  Maefe  and  Spanifh 
Guelderland,  had  provided  a  ilrong  barrier  for  the  United 
Provinces,  the  Englifli  general  propofed  to  march  into  the 
heart  of  Germany  >  in  order  to  protect  the  emperor,  now 
almofl  befieged  in  his  capital,  by  the  Hungarian  malcontents, 
on  one  fide,  and  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  on  the  other.  In 
purfuance  of  this  defign,  but  under  colour  of  penetrating  in- 
to France,  he  ordered  the  confederate  forces  to  march  to- 
wards Coblentz,  where  he  joined  them.  Crofling  the  Rhine 
at  that  place,  and  fucceflively  the  Maine  and  the  Neckar,  he 
was  met  by  prince  Eugene  at  Mondelftieim. 

The  refult  of  the  conference  between  thefe  two  great  ge- 
nerals, was  a  junction  of  the  allied  army  under  Marlbo- 
rough, with  the  Imperialifts,  commanded  by  the  prince  of 
Baden.  That  junction  being  effefted,  Marlborough 
forced,  though  with  the  lofs  of  five  thoufand  men, 
the  elector  of  Bavaria's  entrenchments,  near  Donawert,  and 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  field.  In  confequence  of  this  vifto- 
ry,  the  allies  got  pofTefikm  of  Donawert,  and  obtained  a  free 
paffage  over  the  Danube.  But  as  they  were  incapable,  for 
want  of  magazines,  either  to  continue  long  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  or  to  penetrate  into  Bavaria,  their  fituation  was 
fczccme  very  precarious,  and  they  eagerly  wifhed  to  give  bat- 

*;*  IM4. 
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tie ;  when  the  enemy,  being  reinforced  with  thirty  thoufand 
men,  under  marefchal  Tallard,  refolved  to  afford  them  the 
opportunity  they  defired.  Before  the  engagement,  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  alfo  joined  by  prince  Eugene,  with 
twenty  thoufand  men,  from  the  Upper  Rhine  -,  and,  in  or- 
der to  free  himfelf  from  the  timid  or  treacherous  counfcls  of 
the  prince  of  Baden,  be  prevailed  on  him  to  beficge  Ingol- 
ftadt.  The  oppofmg  armies  were  now  nearly  equal,  each 
confifting  of  about  eighty  thoufand  men  l8.  But  the  French 
generals,  Tallard  and  Marfin,  though  men  of  experience  and 
abilities,  were  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  allies ;  and  the 
eleftor  of  Bavaria,  though  a  brave  prince,  could  not  be  coi:- 
fidered  as  a  commander. 

The  French  and  Bavarians  were  advantageoufly  poftcd 
on  a  hill,  having  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim 
on  their  right :  on  their  left,  an  extenfive  and  thick  wood, 
from  which  ran  a  rivulet,  along  their  front  into  the  Danube- 
This  rivulet,  in  its  courfe  through  the  plain,  formed  an  al- 
moft  continued  morafs,  the  paflage  of  which  might  have 
been  rendered  very  difficult,  if  it  had  been  properly  guarded. 
Twenty-eight  battalions,  and  twelve  fquadrons  of  dragoons, 
were  thrown  into  the  village  of  Blenheim  :  eight  battalions 
were  alfo  placed  in  another  village  towards  the  centre ;  in 
order  to  fall,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  at  Blenheim,  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  when  they  (liould  pafs  the  rivulet. 
Their  line,  which  confifted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  was  weakened 
by  thefe  detachments  ;  and  by  an  unaccountable  negligence, 
the  allies  were  permitted  not  only  to  pafs  the  brook,  but  to 
•form  without  oppofition  *9. 

Marlborough,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  allie€, 
having  firft  pafled  the  brook,  ordered  the  two  villages 
to  be  attacked  by  the  infantry,  while  he  himfelf 
led  his  cavalry  againft  thofe  of  Tallard.  The  attack  on  the 
tillages  proved  unfuccefsful ;  the  Englifh  and  Heffians  be- 
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ing  repiilfed,  after  three  fucceflive  attempts.  The  French 
horfe,  however,  in  fpite  of  their  mod  vigorous  efforts,  were 
obliged  to  give  ground.  They  retired  behind  the  fire  of 
ten  battalions,  which  Tallard  had  ordered  to  advance  to  theif 
relief.  But  thefe  alfo  were  broken  by  the  Englifh  foot. 
Maryborough  charged  home  with,  his  horfe  5  and  drove  the 
French  cavalry  with  fuch  precipitation  from  the  field,  that 
moft  of  thofe  who  efeaped  the  fword  were  drowned  in  the 
Danube.  The  ten  advanced  battalions  of  the  enemy's 
foot  were,  at  the  fame  time,  charged  on  all  fides,  and  cut  in 
pieces.  Tallard  himfelf  was  taken  prifonerj  together  with 
many  other  officers  of  diftin£tion. 

Meanwhile  prince  Eugene,  who.  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  confederates,  after  having  been  thrice  repulfdd, 
had  broken  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  the  elector  and 
Marfm  5  and  though  they  could  fcarce  be  faid  to  have  been 
routed,  they  no  fooner  heard  of  Tallard's  defeat,  than  they 
left  the  field,  with  every  mark  of  hurry  and  difgrace.  The 
twenty-eight  battalions  of  foot,  and  twelve  fquadrons  of  dra- 
goons, in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  all  veterans,  and  the  befl 
troops  in  France,  were  now  abandoned  to  their  fate.  After 
a  vigorous,  but  ineffectual  fally,  they  found  themfelves  ob- 
liged to  fur  render  at  difcretion  3°. — Such,  my  dear  Philip, 
was  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  which  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  including  killed  and  taken,  loft  near  forty  thou- 
fand  men.  Their  camp-equipage,  baggage,  artillery,  and 
every  trophy  that  can  diltinguiili  a  complete  victory,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Thefe  trophies,  however, 
were  not  acquired  without  confiderable  lofs  of  blood.  The 
allies  had  five  thoufand  men  killed,  and  near  eight  thoufand 
wounded  3I, 

As  no  modern  victory,  between  difciplined  armies,  was 
ever  more  decifive  than  this,  none  could  be  followed  by 
more  fudden  or  important  confequences.  The  emperor 

30.  Feutjuicres.    Burnet,    Voltaire.  31.  Ibid. 

was 
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•was  relieved  from  his  fears ;  the  Hungarian  malcontents 
were  over-a\ved  ;  and  tlic  cor.quefls  and  dominions  of  the 
cleclror  of  Bavaria  fell,  at  once,  into  the  hands  of  Leopold, 
who  revenged  feverely  on  the  fubjetts  of  that  prince,  the 
cxcefies  which  had  been  committed  on  his  own.  An  extent 
of  feventy  leagues  of  country  was  expofed  to  all  the  ravages 
of  war.  Broken,  ruined  and  difperfed,  the  forces  of  Lewis 
XIV.  left  a  free  and  uninterrupted  march  to  the  confede- 
rates from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  that  army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafoii 
had  fpread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  was  obliged  to  take 
flicker  within  the  frontiers  of  France.  The  vi&ors  crofted 
the  Rhine:  they  entered  Alface ;  and  the  important  for- 
trefies  of  Landau  and  Trierbach  furrendered  to  them  before 
the  clofe  of  the  campaign  3*. 

But  the  fame  good  fortune,  which  attended  the  arms  of 
the  confederates  in  Germany,  did  not  extend  to  every  fcene 
of  operations.  In  Flanders,  during  this  fummer,  the  war 
being  merely  defenfive,  produced  no  event  either  brilliant  or 
important.  On  the  Portuguefe  fide  of  Spain,  the  archduke, 
who  had  aflumcd  the  title  of  Charles  III.  was  able  to  make 
no  progrefs.  On  the  contrary,  Philip  V.  aflifted  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  carried  the  war  into  Portugal  ;  took  feve- 
ral  places,  and  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  allies  to  invade 
Caftile  33.  In  Italy,  the  campaign  proved,  upon  the  whole, 

favourable 

31.  Voltaire.     Tirulal.    Buract. 

33.  Notu  khftanding  thefe  important  fervices,  the  duke  of  Berwick  was 
•recalled.  Of  this  matter,  he  gives  th:  following  curious  account  :  "  The 
•"  duke  of  Gramont,  the  French  minifter  at  Madrid,  had  taken  it  into  his 
"'  head  that  he  was  to  govern  there  as  defpo-ically  as  the  cardinals  Richelieu 
"  and  Mazarine  had  formerly  done  in  France.  1  had  no  objection  to  this,  with 
•"  refpe<£t  to  the  civil  department,  but  in  the  military,  I  was  refolvcd  that  he 
"  fcould  not  have  tlie  fame  fway ;  thinking  it  reafonahle  that  I  fhoulu  be  con- 
*  fulted  in  every  thing,  and  even  that  my  jrfor.s  fhould  be  adopted,  ;:s  I  muft 
•"  be  anfwcrable  for  the  fuccefs  of  tu:  whi/k-.  Kr<r.-i  tJi:-ie  contrary  humours 
•'  it  followed,  that  Gramoat  took  upon  him  to  ord.r  every  thing,  without 
"  confultiug  or  cainmunicatiaj;  with  me  ;  and  I,  oa  die  otlier  hand,  fte^dy  to 
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favourable  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  The  caflle  of  Suza, 
the  city  of  Pigncrol,  Vercelli,  Yvrea,  and  Sanfanoj  were  re- 
duced by  Vendome  S4. 

The  operations  at  fea,  during  this  memorable  year,  were 
fcarcely  lefs  important  than  thofe  by  land*  The  combined 
fleet  of  England  and  Holland,  which  carried  the  archduke 
to  Lifbon,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Barcelona* 
\vhere  a  party  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  appeared  before  Gibraltar  j  and  that  ftrong 
fortrefs,  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  was  taken  at  the  firft 
aflault.  Aftonifhed  at  the  intrepidity  of  the  Englifh  failors, 
who  afcended  the  mole  fword  in  hand*  the  governor  imme- 
diately furrendered  the  place  ;  which  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  prince  of  HeiTe  Darmftadt,  for  the  queen  of  Eng«* 
land  35. 

Nor  was  the  acquifition  of  this  great  key  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  only  advantage  refulting  from  the  enterprife* 
Part  of  the  Spanifh  army  employed  in  Portugal  being  with- 
drawn, for  the  purpofe  of  retaking  Gibraltar,  a  flop  was  by 
that  mefans^put  to  the  progrefs  of  Philip  V.  who  might  other- 
wife  have  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Lifbon ;  and  the  French 
fleet,  to  the  number  of  nfty^two  mips  of  the  line,  under  the 
count  de  Touloufe,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  befiegers,  was 
defeated  off  Malaga,  by  the  combined  fleet,  commanded 
by  Sir  George  Rooke  and  Calemberg,  the  Dutch  admiral. 
The  force  on  both  fides  was  nearJy  equal,  and  the  battle  waa 

«'  my  principle,  fefufed  to  execute  any  enterprise  of  which  I  did  not  approve." 
Tie  duke's  recall  was  the  confluence  r-f  this  commendable  pride. 

When  the  marc-foSal  de  l\-ffe,  who  fticceeued  to  the  chief  command  in  Spain, 
arrived  at  Madrid,  he  naturally  enquired  of  the  queen  if  fne  had  notreaf  .n  to 
fce  Ltisfied  with  the  campaign  v.  h'  a  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  made.  She 
.fciid  Tie  was  much  eftecme-d,  and  had  rev  dered  great  fervice  to  the  kingdoms 
"  Why  then,"  anfwered  TcfTe,  "  have  you  had  him  recalled  ?" — "  If  I  mull 
"  tdl  you,"  rep'ied  the  queen  peeviflily,  he  is  a  greut  obftinate  devil  of  an 
•*  Englishman,  \\lij  will  always  have  his  own  way."  Berwick's  Mem. 
tora  ii  3-;  •  Hcnault,  1 704. 

3/.  Twoet,1  O-k  vii.     Lli-es  of  ihf  ^L\i':r^!i,  vol.  iii. 
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obftinate  and  bloody,  though  no  (hip  was  either  funk  or  taken. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  interpofition  of  night,  and  part- 
ly to  the  fliifring  of  the  wind,  which  enabled  the  French  to 
elude  all  the  endeavours  of  the  confederates  to  renew  the 
engagement  36.  Lewis  XIV.  affected,  however,  to  claim 
the  victory.  But  it  was  obvious  to  all  Europe,  that  the 
combined  fleet  kept  the  fea ;  and  that  the  French  took  re- 
fuge in  their  own  ports,  inftead  of  lending  any  afliftance  to 
the  Spaniards  before  Gibraltar. 

Thefe  fortunate  events,  but  more  efpecially  the  memor- 
able victory  obtained  at  Blenheim,  which  was  juftly  afcribed 
to  Englifli  valour,  diffufed  a  general  joy  over  the  nation. 
This  joy  communicated  itfelf  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  who  granted  very  liberal  fupplies  for  profecuting  the 
war,  with  the  utmoft  readinefs  j  and  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
parliament  was  not  only  conducted  with  harmony,  but  car- 
ried forward  with  zeal  and  expedition.  Pleafed  with  the 
humiliation  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  Whigs,  inftead  of 
oppofmg  the  miniftry,  ufed  every  endeavour  to  engage  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  their  caufe  ;  and  Godolphin,  cither 
from  policy,  or  principle,  threw  himfelf  entirely  into  their 
hands. 

The  queen  diflblved  the  parliament ;  and  the  Whigs, 
whofe  principles  recommended  them  to  the  inde- 
pendent part  of  the  kingdom,  having  the  counten- 
ance of  government,  and  the  fupport  of  the  moneyed  inte- 
reft,  obtained  a  decided  majority  in  the  new  houfe  of  com- 
mons. The  elections  went  generally  in  their  favour,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  clamour  raifed  by  the  Tories  of  the  danger  of 
.die  church,  and  the  growth  of  Prefbyterianifm.  Both  houfes 
now  pafled  a  vote,  That  the  church  was  in  a  fafe  and  flou- 
rifhing  condition,  and  thnt  whoever  fhould  fuggeft  that  the 
eftablifhed  religion  was  in  danger,  was  an  enemy  to  the 
queen,  the  church,  and  the  kingdom.  They  alib,  to  the 

36.  Id.  ibid. 

VOL.  IV.  U  great 
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great  difappointment  of  the  Tories,  already  mortified  by  the 
foregoing  vote,  repealed  two  fevere  laws  againft  the  com- 
merce and  people  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  induce  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  kingdom  to  fettle  the  crown  on  the  houfe  of 
Hanover,  as  well  as  to  liften  to  propofals  for  a  treaty  of  union 
with  England  37  j  meafures  highly  neceflary  to  the  welfare 
of  both  kingdoms,  and  eflential  to  the  fecurity  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Succeflion. 

While  the  Englifh  parliament  was  taking  thefe  prudent 
fteps  for  fecuring  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  for 
profecuting  the  war  with  vigour,  France  was  not  only  de- 
prefled  by  external  misfortunes,  but  diftra£red  by  internal 
commotions.  Though  the  Hugonots  were  chiefly  extermi- 
nated, or  induced,  from  motives  of  fear  or  intereft,  to  con- 
form to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  by  the  rewards  that  were 
held  out  to  them,  and  the  fevere  perfecution  which  they  had 
fuffered,  both  before  and  after  the  revocation  of  the  edicl:  of 
Nantes,  yet  many  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Cevennes, 
a  mountainous  country  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where  they 
led  a  favage  life  along  with  the  rude  natives,  under  the 
name  of  Camifards,  and  enjoyed  their  religion  in  a  ftate  of 
barbarity.  Like  zealots  of  all  fects,  when  ignorant  and  per- 
fecuted,  they  believed  themfelves  to  be  the  peculiar  favourites 
of  heaven,  and  laid  claim  to  the  higheft  gifts  of  infpiration. 
They  had  their  prophets  and  prophetefies,  who  aflumed  an 
abfolute  authority  over  them,  and  are  faid  to  have  excited 
them  to  the  moft  atrocious  cruelties,  both  againft  the  catho- 
lics and  the  refractory  part  of  their  own  fe<5l  38. 

37.  Journals  1705.     Burnet,  book  vii. 

38.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol  i.  "I  have  heard  marefchal  Villiers  re- 
"  late,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  that,  afking  Cavalier,  the  mod  confiderable  of  their 
"  chief',  How, at  h  s  years,  being  little  above  twenty,  he  could  acquire  fo  much 
"  authority  over  a  hea  Iftrong  undifciplined  rabble  ?  he  replied,  that  when- 
"  ever  they  refufcd  to  obey,  his  propheteis  (known  among  them  by  the  name 
*'  of  the  Great  Mary)  was  oftantly  feized  with  a  fit  of  infpiration,  and  con- 
"  demned  the  refraclory  to  the  punifhmcnt  of  death,  without  any  form  of 
"  trial.     And  having  myfelf, '  adds  the  hiflorian,"  put  the  fame  (jueftion  to 
"  Cavalier,he  returned  the  fame  anfvver."     Siede,  cbap.xxxii. 

At 
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At  length>  encouraged  by  thefe  vifionaries,  by  their  in- 
creafmg  numbers,  and  by  the  promifes  of  the  confederates, 
the  Camifards,  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1701, 
began  to  mingle  polifics  with  their  religion.  They  demanded 
"  liberty  of  confcience,  and  an  exemption  from  taxes  !" 
and  took  arms  to  fupport  their  pretenfions.  Several  generals 
were  fent  againft  them,  with  various  fuccefs,  and  among 
others  the  celebrated  marefchal  Villars;  who,  after  making 
them  fenfible  of  his  power,  entered  into  treaty  with  them, 
i  i  1/04.  But  they,  fufpecting  the  fincerity  of  the  court, 
broke  off  the  negociation,  when  it  was  almoft  finilhed  ;  and 
Villars  being  recalled,  in  order  to  enter  on  a  more  important 
fcene  of  action,  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  difpatched  againft 
them,  on  his  return  from  Spain.  As  fevcrity  was  now  be- 
come as  neceflary  as  it  was  formerly  impolitic,  the  duke 
exercifed  it  without  referve,  and  foon  reduced  the  Camifards 
to  obedience  30. 

Lewis  XIV.  although  deftitute  of  that  fuperior  magna- 
nimity which  is  never  vainly  elated,  and  which  can  calmly 
look  down  on  the  higheft  fuccefs,  poflefled  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  Chriftian  fortitude  which  enables  the  foul  to  bear 
misfortunes  with  compofure  and  refignation.  Though  ac- 
cuftomed  to  victory,  he  received  tnt  intelligence  of  the  luin 
of  his  army  at  Blenheim,  without  any  marks  of  confufion, 

30.  For  this  fe verity,  the  duke  of  Rerwick  makes  the  following  manly 
apology  :  "  Aflifted  by  the  undcrflaniiing  and  advice  ef  M  de  Bafville,  one 
"  Of  the  moft  fenfible  men  in  Fiance,  I  made  it  my  r-uilnefs  to  prevent  every 
"  thinej  that  might  tend  to  excite  commotions,  ar.d  declared,  That  I  came 
•'  neither  as  a  perfecutor  nor  a  miflionaryj  but  with  a  refolution  to  do  equal 
"  jufticc  to  every  one;  to  protect  all  who  fhculd  behave  themfelves  a*  fai.h- 
"  ful  lubicds  of  the  king,  and  to  punifh  with  the  utmoft  rigour  thofc  who 
"  fliouW  dare  to  oppofe  his  authority.— I  know,"  adds  he, "  that  attempts 
11  have  been  made  in  many  countries,  to  blacken  our  proceedings  Againft.  thefe 
"  people ;  but  I  can  protcft  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  there  is  no  fort  of 
"  crimes  of  which  the  Camilards  had  not  been  guilty.  To  rebel  ;on,  facri- 
<c  lege,  murder,  theft,  and  licentioufm-fs,  they  joined  the  mofl  unheard  of 
"  crutltic« ;  fo  far  even  as  to  hive  priclis  broiled,  to  rip  out  the  bowels  f 
"  pregnant  women,  and  to  roafl  their  children  !"  Maa.  vol.  i. 

U  2  and 
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and  took  the  moft  vigorous  fleps  for  repairing  his  lofs,  as 
well  as  for  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  however,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  ftript  of  great  part  of  his  former  conquefts.  But 
France,  and  even  Flanders,  was  ftill  entire ;  and  as  he  un- 
derilood  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  intended,  next  cam- 
paign, to  carry  the  war,  by  the  Mofelle,  into  the  heart  of 
his  dominions,  he  aflembled,  on  that  fide,  an  army  of  fe- 
venty  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  marefchal 
Villars.  The  Englifh  general  having  crofled  the  Mofelle 
and  the  Saar,  in  the  month  of  May,  pafied  the  defile  of 
Taveren,  and  advanced  to  Delft.  But  not  being  joined  by 
the  prince  of  Baden,  as  he  expected,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat :  and  fo  mafterly  was  the  conduct  of  Villars,  his  anta- 
gonift,  that  he  was  not  able  to  effect  any  enterprize  of  con- 
fequence  during  the  campaign  4°. 

Though  the  emperor  Leopold,  whofe  death  made  no 
change  in  the  political  fyftem  of  the  confederates,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  King  of 
the  Romans,  a  prince  of  greater  vigour  and  abilities,  the 
fluggifhnefs  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  the  cbftinacy  of  the 
prince  of  Baden,  prevented  the  allied  army  from  making- 
any  progrefs  on  the  fide  of  Flanders.  In  Italy,  the  French 
{till  maintained  their  fuperiority.  The  duke  de  Vendomc 
took  Villa  Franca  and  Verue  :  he  repulfed  the  Imperialifls, 
under  prince  Eugene,  in  attempting  to  force  the  paflage  of 
the  Adda,  at  the  bridge  of  Caflano;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field,  was  obliged  to  (hut  him- 
felf  up  in  Turin,  without  any  profpect  of  relief41. 

The  confederates  were  more  fortunate  in  Spain.  The 
marefchal  de  Tefle,  after  lofing  a  vaft  number  of  men, 
was  .forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar;  and  he  had 
alfo  the  mortification,  a  few  days  before  he  abandoned  the 
enterprize,  to  behold  a  French  fleet  that  was  come  to  his 
•afiiftance,  under  the  famous  de  Pontis,  defeated,  and  chiefly 

40.  Burner.    Voltaire.     Hainauh.  41.  Ibid. 
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taken  or  deflroyed,  by  an  Engliih  fquadron,  commanded  by 
fir  John  Leake.  Encouraged  by  theie  favourable  events,  the 
confederates  entered  the  enemy's  country,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Beira  and  Alantcjo,  and  reduced  the  principal  places  iu 
the  province  of  Eftramadura.  In  other  quarters  they  were 
flill  more  fuccefsful.  •'An  Englifli  fleet,  conducted  by  Sir 
Cloudefly  Shovel,  carrying  five  thoufand  land  forces,  under 
the  celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough,  being  joined  at  Lifbon 
by  Sir  John  Leake  and  the  Dutch  admiral  Allemande,  and 
reinforced  with  fome  troops  from  the  confederate  army  in 
Portugal,  took  on  board  the  archduke,  and  failed  for  the 
coaft  of  Catalonia,  where  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  many 
friends.  Alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  formidable 
force,  the  Spaniards,  in  general,  declared  for  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  The  fortrefles  of  Lerida  and  Tortofa  were  yielded 
without  a  blow  :  Barcelona,  though  furnifhed  with  a  garri- 
fon  of  five  thoufand  men,  under  the  duke  de  Popoli,  was 
obliged  to  furrender,  and  almoft  the  whole  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, as  well  as  the  province  of  Catalonia,  fubmitted  to 
Charles  III 42. 

The  particulars  of  the  fiege  of  Barcelona,  as  related  by 
Voltaire,  are  too  much  for  the  honour  of  this  country  to  be 
omitted  by  an  Englifh  hiftorian.  The  earl  of  Peterborough, 
fays  he,  a  man  in  every  refpect  refembling  thofe  imaginary 
heroes  that  the  Spaniards  havereprefented  in  their  romances, 
propofed  to  the  prince  of  HefTe  Darmfladt  to  force,  fword 
in  hand,  the  entrenchments  that  covered  fort  Montjouy  and 
the  town.  The  enterprize  was  accordingly  executed  with 
fuccefs  ;  but  with  the  lofs  of  the  brave  prince  of  Hefle,  who 
was  killed  in  the  attack.  The  garrifon,  however,  ftill  held 
out ;  when  a  bomb,  directed  at  Montjouy,  happening  to 
enter  the  powder-magazine,  it  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explo- 
fion,  and  the  fort  inftantly  furrendered.  The  town  foon 
after  offered  to  capitulate  -,  and  the  duke  de  Popoli,  the  go- 

42.  Burnet,  book  vii.     Mem.  de  No*illest  torn.  ii. 
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vernor,  came  to  the  gate,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  articles  with 
Peterborough.  But  before  they  were  figned,  tumultuous 
fhouts  were  heard,  "  You  betray  us  !"  exclaimed  Popoli. 
"  Whilft  we,  with  honour  and  fincerity,  are  here  treating 
"  with  you,  your  troops  have  entered  the  town  by  the  ram-? 
"  parts,  and  are  murdering,  plundering,  and  committing 
*c  every  fpecies  of  violence.''' 

"  You  are  minaken,"  replied  Peterborough: — <*  Thefe 
"  muft  be  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Darmftadt.  There 
"  is  only  one  expedient  left  to  fave  your  town  :  allow  me 
**  freely  to  enter  it  with  my  Englifhmen.  I  will  foon  make 
V  all  quiet,  and  come  back  to  conclude  the  capitulation." 
Thefe  words  he  uttered  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  truth, 
which,  joined  to  a  fenfe  of  prefent  danger,  induced  the  go- 
vernor to  comply.  Attended  by  fome  of  his  officers,  he 
haftened  into  the  ftreets,  where  the  licentious  foldiery,  but 
more  efpecially  the  Germans  and  Catalans,  were  pillaging 
the  houfes  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  He  drove  them  from 
their  prey :  he  obliged  them  to  give  up  even  the  booty  they 
had  feized ;  and  he  happily  refcued  from  their  hands  the 
duchefs  de  Popoli,  when  on  the  point  of  being  difhonoured, 
and  reflored  her  to  her  hufband  43.  In  a  word,  after  having 
quelled  every  appearance  of  diforder  in  the  town,  he  return- 
ed to  the  gate,  and  finifned  the  capitulation  with  the  gover- 
nor ;  to  the  utter  aftonifliment  of  the  Spaniards,  at  find- 
ing fo  much  honour  and  generofity  in  a  people,  whom  they 
had  hitherto  been  accuitomcd  to  confider  only  as  mercilefs 
hererics  44. 

Thefe  acquifitions,  and  fplendid  atchievements  in  Spain, 
fo  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  Englifh  nation,  made  the 
people,  and  even  the  parliament,  eager  to  profecute  the 
war,  notwithftanding  the  fmall  fuccefs  in  other  quarters. 

/»;.   *>/?<:/<•,  chap.  six. 

4,.  id.  ibij,  Burnet  mentions  this  tumult,  tut  in  a  manner fomewhat  dif- 
ferent. {Hiji.  Own  Times,  book  vii.)  Jie  was  no  friend  to  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough. 
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Nor  was  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  lefs  difpofed  to  vigorous 
meafures.  The  check  given  to  the  confederates  on  the 
Mofelle,  joined  to  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in 
Italy,  having  elated  anew  the  fpirit  of  Lewis  XIV.  he  rafhly 
refolved,  during  the  enfuing  campaign,  to  aft  oftenfively  in 
the  Low  Countries  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fhould  ftrip  the 
duke  of  Savoy  of  his  dominions,  fupport  his  gvandfon  in 
Spain,  and  maintain  an  army  in  Germany.  And  to  all  thefe 
attempts  he  was  perhaps  equal,  had  the  abilities  of  his  gene- 
rals been  adequate  to  the  number  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
His  hopes  in  regard  to  Savoy,  at  leaft,  were  by  no  means  pre- 
fumptuous.  The  duke  of  Berwick  had  taken  Nice  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  :  and  Vendome  having  defeated  the  Imperial- 

ifts  at  Calcinate,  in  the  month  of  April,  ordered 

A.  D.  1706. 
Turin  to  be  inverted.     On  the  fide  of  Germany, 

mareichal  Villars  juftified  the  confidence  of  his  mafler,  by 
driving  the  prince  of  Baden  before  him ;  and  had  not  his  army 
been  weakened  by  detachments,  in  order  to  fupply  the  lofles 
occafioned  by  the  mifconduft  of  other  commanders,  he  might 
have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  empire  45.  The  ardour 
of  marefchal  Villeroy,  in  Flanders,  led  the  way  to  the  fu- 
ture misfortunes  of  Lewis. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  having  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  a  vigorous  campaign,  joined  the  united  army  of 
England  and  Holland,  between  Brochloen  and  Groflwaren, 
on  the  2oth  of  May.  Marefchal  Villeroy,  with  a  fuperior 
army,  had  advanced  to  TirJemont ;  and,  ambitious  of  en- 
tering the  lids  with  Marlborough,  he  precipitately  puftied 
forward  to  Ramillies  On  gaining  the  heights,  where  rifes 
the  Little  Geete,  he  perceived  the  allies  in  full  march  toward 
him>  and  immediately  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Geete,  and  an  impaiTable  morafs  running  along  its  banks, 
covered  his  left  wing,  and  prevented  it  alike  from  being  at- 

45-  Barre,  Hijl.  d'  Alltmagnet  torn.  x.      Voltaire,  Sittle,  chap.  xix.     Bur- 
ACt,  book  vii. 
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tacked  and  from  charging  the  enemy  :  the  village  of  Ramil- 
lies,  fituated  in  a  plain  near  the  fource  of  the  Geete,  was 
oppofed  before  his  centre,  which  confuted  entirely  of  in- 
fantry :  the  village  of  Tavieres,  on  the  banks  of  the  Me- 
haign,  covered  his  right  wing ;  and  an  open  and  level 
fpace,  between  Tavieres  and  Ramillies,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  was  filled  with  an  hundred  fquadrons 
of  horfe  4S. 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  French  forces  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Ramillies,  and  fuch  the  ground  on  which  it  was 
fought.  Marlborough,  perceiving  the  defecls  of  that  dif- 
pofition, ordered  a  feigned  attack  to  be  made  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy  ;  and  although  this  was  utterly  imprac-i 
Jicable,  it  ferved  to  confufe  Villeroy,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  bringing  the  troops  of  that  wing  to  fupport  his  centre, 
on  which  the  Englifh  general  fell  with  all  the  foot  that  com- 
pofed  his  own.  The  Dutch  infantry,  under  Auverquerque, 
attacked  at  the  fame  time  the  enemy's  right  wing.  But  the 
French  ftill  making  a  gallant  refiftance,  Marlborough  ordered 
all  his  cavalry  to  advance  to  the  charge ;  and  in  lefs  than 
half  an  hour,  the  whole  centre  of  the  enemy  was  broken 
and  routed.  The  right  wing  alfo  gave  way  before  the 
Dutch,  and  confufion,  {laughter,  and  flight,  every  where 
prevailed  47.  A  complete  victory  remained  to  the  allies, 
who  took  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  military  trophies,  and  a  great  quantity  of  baggage, 
with  the  lofs  of  little  more  than  two  thoufand  men,  while 
the  French  loft  near  twenty  thoufand  4S. 

The  total  conqueft  of  Brabant,  and  almoil  all  Spanifh, 
Flanders,  was  the  immediate  confequence  of  this  victory. 
Louvain,  Bruflels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  and  other 
places,  furrendered  at  difcretion.  Oftend,  fo  famous  for 
its  long  fiege  in  the  lail  century,  put  the  firft  flop  to  the 


46.   Mail,  da  Marq.  de  Feitqmcrei.  47.  Id.  ibid. 

48.  Burnet,  book  vii.     Voltaire,  Sieclf,  chap.  xix. 
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progrefs  of  the  confederates.  It  was  forced,  however,  to  ca- 
pitulate, after  a  fiege  of  ten  days.  Even  Menin,  fortified  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  per/eft  rules  of  art,  and  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  fix  thoufand  men,  furrendered  in  three  weeks  ; 
2nd  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were  concluded  with  the 
taking  of  Ath  and  Dendermonde,  the  French  not  daring  to 
attempt  their  relief49. 

The  confequences  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies  were  not 
confined  to  Flanders.;  they  extended  even  to  Italy,  where 
Lewis  XIV.  hoped  the  taking  of  Turin  would  afford  fome 
confolation  for  his  lofles  in  other  quarters.     The  fiege  of 
this  large  and  important  city  was  committed  to  the  duke  de 
Feuiliade,  fon-in-law  to  Chamillard,  the  minifter  for  war, 
who  furnifhed  him  with  every  thing  that  could  poflibly  con- 
tribute to  render  fuch  an  undertaking  fuccefsful ;  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  battering  cannon;  one  hundred 
and  ten  thoufand  bullets;  one  hundred   and  fix  thoufand 
cartouches  of  one  fort,  and  three  hundred  thoufand  of  an- 
other; twenty-one  thoufand  bombs;  twenty-leven  thoufand 
feven  hundred  grenades  ;  fifteen   thoufand  bags  of  earth ; 
thirty  thoufand  inflruments  for  pioneering,  and  one  million 
two   hundred    thoufand  pounds  of  powder ;   befide  a  vaft 
quantity  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  ropes,  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and 
every  thing  requifite  for  miners  so.     The  preparations,  in  a 
word,  were  fuch  as  flartle  the  imagination  ;  and  Feuillade, 
being  a  man  of  courage  and  activity,  conduced  the  opera- 
tions with  vigour,  but  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  art.    Hav- 
ing begun  the  attack  on  the  ftrongeft  fide,  and  neglected  to 
furround  the  whole  town,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
could  fend  fupplies,  both  of  men  and  provisions,  to  the  gar- 
rifon j  fo  that  all  the  ardour  which  he  {hewed,  in  many  re- 
peated aflaults,  ferved  only  to  diminiih  the  number  of  the 
befiegers  SI.     The  place,  however,  muft  at  length  have  been 
taken,  notwithstanding  the  blunders  of  Feuillade,  but  for 

4p.  Vyltaire,  ubi  fup.  50.  Voltaire,  £it;.'et  chap.  six.  51.  Id.  ibid. 
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one  of  thofe  great  events  on  \vhich  depend  the  fate  of  na- 
tions. 

Prince  Eugene  was  fo  fituated,  that  it  was  thought  he 
could  not  advance  to  fuccour  Turin.  He  was  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Adige ;  and  as  that  river,  on  the  weft  fide,  was 
fortified  with  a  long  chain  of  entrenchments,  the  paflage 
feemed  impracticable.  The  befiegers  confided  of  forty- fix 
fquadrons  and  an  hundred  battalions.  Vendome,  in  order 
to  favour  their  operations,  remained  ftationed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Adige,  from  the  i3th  of  May  to  the  2Oth  of  June. 
He  had  with  him  feventy  battalions  and  fixty  fquadrons ; 
and,  with  this  force,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  mould  be  able 
to  obflruct  the  approach  of  prince  Eugene. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  affairs  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
in  Italy,  Vendome  was  recalled,  to  collect  the  broken  re- 
mains of  Villeroy's  army  in  Flanders ;  and,  if  poflible,  to  ftem 
the  tide  of  misfortune  in  that  quarter.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, however,  he  had  found  it  impoffible  to  prevent  prince 
Eugene  Jrom  pafBng  the  Adige,  and  even  the  Po.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  the  chief  command  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
nephew  to  Lewis  XIV.  affifted  by  the  marcfchal  de  Marfin, 
and  other  experienced  officers.  As  prince  Eugene  had  pafF- 
ed  the  Po,  in  fpite  of  Vendome,  he  crofted  the  Tenaro,  in 
light  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  took  Carpi,  Corregio,  and 
Reggio  j  and  having  ftolen  a  march  upon  the  French,  he 
was  joined,  near  Afli,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  not  chuf- 
ing  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  capital,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
vallies  of  Lucerne,  amongft  his  proteftant  fubjedts,  the  Va- 
dois,  and  occafionally  annoyed  the  befiegers  with  a  fmall 
body  of  cavalry51. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  but  to 
join  Feuillade  at  the  camp  before  Turin.  Prince  Eugene 
followed  him  thither,  with  all  expedition,  determined  to  raife 
the  fiege.  It  therefore  became  necefiary  for  the  French  now 

5Z.  Voltaire,  ubi  fup.    Burnet,  book  vii. 
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to  refolve,  whether  they  fhbuld  wait  for  the  enemy  in  their 
Jines,  or  march  out  and  meet  him  in  the  field.  A  council 
of  war  was  accordingly  called,  confuting  of  the  mareichal 
de  Martin,  the  duke  de  Feuillade,  Abbcrgotti,  St.  Fremont, 
and  other  lieutenant-generals.  •"  If  we  remain  in  our  lines," 
faid  the  duke  of  Orleans,  *'  we  (hall  certainly  be  defeated. 
"  They  are  fifty  miles  in  extent  j  and  our  numbers,  though 
"  great,  are  not  fufficieut  to  defend  them.  The  Doria, 
"  which  runs  through  our  camp,  will  prevent  our  troops 
*'  from  fpeedily  fuccouring  t;ach  other.  And,  in  waiting 
"  for  an  attack,  the  French  lofe  one  of  their  greateft  auvau- 
"  tages  j  that  vehemence,  and  thofe  firlt  movements  of  ar- 
"  dour,  which  fo  often  determine  the  events  of  war.  It  is 
"  therefore,  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  march  againit  the 
(f  enemy."  All  the  lieurenant-gencrals,  with  one  voice,  re- 
plied, "  Let  us  march !"  but  the  marefchai  de  Martin  pro- 
duced an  order,  figned  by  the  king,  commanding  them  not 
to  offer,  but  to  wait  for  battle  5-J. 

That  order,  with  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  obliged 
to  comply,  hurt  his  pride,  and  confufed  the  meafures  of  the 
French  generals  ;  who,  being  ef  different  opinions,  difputed 
Jong,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  determination,  how  to 
aft.  Meanwhile  prince  Kugene,  having  made  his  difpofi- 
tions,  fell  fuddenly  on  their  entrenchments  ;  and,  after  an 
obflinate  flruggle  of  two  hours,  entered  their  camp,  drove 
them  from  all  their  ports,  and  took  their  cannon,  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  military  cheft.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was 
flightly  wounded,  and  the  marefchai  de  Martin  mortally, 
The  whole  French  army  was  routed  and  difperfcd;  and,  al- 
though the  number  of  the  killed  did  not  exceed  three  thou- 
fand,  fuch  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives,  that  they  retreated 
immediately  toward  Pignerol,  and  made  the  belt  of  tLeirway 

53.  Td.  ibid.     It  was  this  timidity  iT  the  cexirt  of  VerfaiUes  which  made 
prince  Eugene  fay,  in  a  complimentary  letter  to  rhe  duke  of  Mail! 
that  he  "  feit  the  effects  o    the  battle  of  Ramiiiics,  even  in  Italy."    .turret, 
Look  vii. 
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into  Dauphiny  s4 :  fo  that  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  loft,  at  one 
blow,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  the  principality  of 
Piedmont,  and  eventually  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  '' 

The  confederates,  notwithstanding  fome  unfavourable 
circumftances,  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Spain.  The  arch- 
duke Charles  having  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  that  kingdom, 
during  the  winter,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Englifh  troops, 
under  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Philip  V.  and  the  marefchal 
de  Tafle  advanced  againft  him  in  the  fpring,  with  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  men;  and  obliged  him  to  take  (belter  in 
Barcelona,  which  they  befieged,  while  the  count  de  Touloufe, 
with  a  French  fleet,  blocked  it  up  by  fea.  Fort  Montjouy 
was  taken ;  and  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  preparing 
for  the  afiault  of  the  town,  a  practicable  breach  being  al- 
ready made,  when  Sir  John  Leake,  with  a  fuperior  fleet,  ap- 
pearing on  the  coaft,  the  count  de  Touloufe  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  in  the  night.  A  reinforcement  was  thrown 
into  the  place;  and  Philip  V.  and  the  marefchal  de  Tafle 
raifed  the  fiege  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  and  diforder> 
leaving  behind  them  their  cannon,  their  provifions,  and  their 
implements  qf  war,  with  all  their  fick  and  wounded  men55. 
This  diforder  was  partly  occafionedbyanalmofl  total  eclipfe 
of  the  fun,  which  happened  as  they  were  marching  off,  and 
completed  the  confufion  of  the  fuperftitious  Spaniards  s6. 

While  Philip  V.  was  returning  in  difgrace  to  his  capital,, 
•with  his  broken  and  ruined  army,  the  Engliih  and  Portu- 
guefe,  having  entered  Eftramadura  with  forty  thoufand  men, 
under  the  command  of  ihe  earl  of  Galvvay,  and  the  marquis 
cle  las  Minas,  made  themfelves  matter  of  Alcantara,  Civida*l 
Roderigo,  Salamanca,  and  the  port  of  Efpinar.  And  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  again  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  Spain,  being  too  weak  to  obftruct  their  pra- 

54.  Burnet,  Voltaire,  Feuquieres,  I-fainault. 

55-  Meat,  de  NaaU'es,  torn,  ii,  Eurnet,  book  vii.  Duke  of  BcrvilcV  s  Mem. 
.•vol.  i.  56.  Bunut,  ubi  fup. 
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grefs,  they  directed  their  march,  and  penetrated,  without 
refiftance,  to  Madrid.  Philip  was  obliged  to  remove,  with 
his  court,  to  Burgos :  and  the  Englim  and  Portuguefe,  on 
the  tfame  day  that  they  entered  his  capital  in  triumph,  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  the  count  de  Santa  Cruz  had  deli- 
vered Carthagena  and  the  gallies  into  their  hands. 

The  archduke  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  III.  and  had  he  advanced  immediately  to 
the  feat  of  power,  the  Spanim  crown  would  have  been  tranf- 
ferred  for  ever  from'  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  But  he  loitered 
unaccountably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  while  the 
Englifh  and  Portuguefe  diflblved  in  floth  and  debauchery  at 
Madrid.  In  the  mean  time,  Philip  V.  having  collected  a 
fuperior  army,  Gal  way  and  las  Minas  were  forced  to  quit 
that  city.  The  duke  of  Berwick  hung  clcfc  on  their  rear, 
and  gained  fom^  advantages  over  them ;  yet  they,  having  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  the 
archduke,  pafled  fafely  into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and 
difpofed  their  quarters  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  king- 
doms of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  and  preferve,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  free  entrance  into  Caftile.  Carthagena,  however, 
was  retaken  before  the  clofe  of  the  campaign.  But  that  lofs 
was  more  than  balanced  by  the  acquifition  of  the  iflands  of 
Majorca  and  Ivica,  which  the  Englifh  fleet,  under  Sir  John 
Leake,  fubjected  to  the  dominion. of  Charles  III S7. 

During  thefe  important  transactions  in  the  South  and 
Weft  of  Europe,  the  affairs  of  the  North  and  Eail  had  un- 
dergone a  confiderable  change.  The  progrefs  of  that  revo- 
lution it  muft  now  be  our  bufinefs  to  trace ;  as  it  began, 
about  this  time,  to  threaten  the  confederates  by  its  con- 
fequences. 

Charles  XII .  of  Sweden,  agreeable  to  that  refolution 
which  he  had  formed  of  dethroning  the  king  of  Poland,  by 

57.  Mem.  At  Noalllts,  torn.  II.     Burntt,  book  vii.    D*it  of  L>r . 
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means  of  the  difcontents  of  his  own  fubjedls,  entered  into 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Rajouflcy,-  the  cardinal  primate, 
who  was  active  in  roufing  the  jealoyfy  of  the  nobles  ;  fo  that 
Auguftus  II.  found,  on  calling  a  diet,  which  broke  up  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  in  February  1702,  that  the  malecon- 
tents  compofed  the  majority  of  that  aflembly.  The  fenate 
was  not  more  loyally  difpofed.  Willing,  therefore,  to  hum- 
bie  himfelf  before  the  Swedifh  monarch,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  infolent  demands  of  his  factious  fubje&s,  Auguftus 
attempted  fecretiy  to  treat  with  that  prince.  But  Charles, 
fufpecling  his  defign,  and  ftill  burning  with  revenge,  obfti- 
nately  refufed  to  fee  the  countefs  of  Koningfmark,  a  Swedifh 
lady,  who  was  intrufted  with  the  negociation,  while  he  re- 
ceived with  the  higheft  marks  of  refpecl:  an  embafly  from  the 
fenate.  He  allured  the  deputies,  that  he  took  arms  againft 
Auguftus  and  the  Saxons,  not  againft  the  Poles,  whom  he 
fhould  ever  efteem  his  friends  and  allies.  But  inftead  of 
agreeing  to  a  conference,  as  they  propofed,  he  only  told 
them  bluntly,  that  he  would  confer  with  them  at  War- 
faw  s\ 

Charles  accordingly  marched  toward  that  capital,  which 
opened  its  gates  to  him  on  the  firft  fummons.  The  Polifh, 
nobility  had  chiefly  retired  to  their  country  feats,  and  the 
king  to  Cracow.  While  Auguftus  was-  there  afTembling 
his  forces,  the  cardinal-primate,  wliofe  treachery  was  yet  un- 
difcovered,  appeared  among  the  few  perfons  of  diftin£Hon 
who  ftill  adhered  to  their  fovereign,  and  intimated  to  him, 
that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  believed  to  be  very  well  in- 
clined to  liften  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  he  humbly 
begged  leave  to  wait  on  the  terrible  warrior  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  His  infidious  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  and  count 
Leczinfki  had  an  audience  of  Charles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wurfaw.  They  found  the  Swedifh  monarch  clad  in  a  coat 
of  coarfe  blue  cloth,  with  brafs  buttons,  large  jack-boots,  and 

58.  Voltaire,    Hiflory  of  Charles  XII. 
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buck-fkin  gloves  that  reached  to  his  elbows.  After  they 
had  talked  together  Handing,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Charles  put  an  end  to  the  conference,  by  faying  aloud,  "  I 
will  never  grant  the  Poles  peace,  till  they  have  elected  a 
new  king59  !"  The  primate,  who  expe£led  fuch  a  declara- 
tion, ordered  it  to  be  notified  to  all  the  Palatines  ;  afluring 
them,  that  it  gave  him  great  concern,  but  rcprefenting,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  complying  with  the 
requeft  of  the  conquering  Swede. 

Auguftus,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  faw  that  he  muft 
either  relinquifh  his  crown,  or  refolve  to  preferve  it  by  force 
of  arms :  and  he  took  the  rnoft  vigorous  meafures  for  appeal- 
ing to  the  decifion  of  the  fword.  Having  ftrengthenedhis  Saxon 
guards,  on  which  he  placed  his  chief  dependence,  with  the 
fuccours  of  the  nobility  of  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  who 
ftill  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  alfo  with  that  body  of 
Polifti  troops  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Army  of  the  Croivnt 
he  marched  in  queft  of  the  king  of  Sweden.     Nor  was  he 
long  in  meeting  with  his  antagonift,  that  prince  having  al- 
ready taken  the  field  with  the   fame  hoftile  views.     The 
contending  kings  met  in  a  fpacious  plain  near  Gliflaw,  be- 
tween Warfaw  and  Cracow.     Auguftus  led  about  twenty- 
four  thoufand  men,  Charles  little  above  half  that  number, 
yet  he  advanced  to  the  charge  with  intrepidity  ;  and  although 
the  king  of  Poland  performed  every  thing  that  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  a  gallant  prince  fighting  for  his  crown,  he  was 
defeated  with  great  llaughter.  Thrice  did  he  rally  his  troops 
in  perfon,  and  attempt  to  reftore  the  battle,  but  in  vain  :  all 
his  eflbrts  were  fruitlefs.     The  Saxons  only  could  be  faid  to 
fight  for  him.     The  Poles,  who  formed  his  right  wing,  gave 
ground  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.     Some  fled 
through  fear,  others  from  difaffedion.     The  valour  and  good 
fortune  of  Charles  prevailed.     He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
wjrh  all  the  honours  that  could  attend  jt :  he  took  poffef- 

59.  Id.  ibiii. 
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Con  of  the  enemy's  camp  ;  and  their  baggage,  their  cannon, 
and  even  the  military  chefl  of  Auguftus  fell  into  his 
hands  60. 

The  king  of  Sweden  halted  not  a  moment  on  the  field 
of  battle.  He  directed  his  march  inftantly  to  Cracow, 
which  furrendered  without  firing  a  gun.  Determined  ftill 
to  purfue  Auguftus,  in  order  to  prevent  his  affembiing  a 
new  army,  Charles  quickly  left  that  city ;  but  his  thigh- 
bone being  broken  foon  after,  in  confequence  of  the  fall  of 
his  horfe,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  fix  weeks.  During 
this  interval  of  repofe,  the  king  of  Poland  affembled  a  diet 
at  Lublin  j  where,  by  his  affability,  engaging  manner,  and 
fine  accomplishments,  he  in  a  great  meafure  recovered  the 
affections  of  his  fubjects.  All  the  Palatines  fwore  that  they 
would  continue  faithful  to  their  fovereign.  They  agreed  to 
maintain  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  for  his  defence  ; 
and  they  refolved,  that  forty  days  fhould  be  allowed  the  king 
of  Sweden  finally  to  determine,  whether  he  was  difpofed  to 
peace  or  war  6I. 

Before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  Charles  being  able  to 
go  abroad,  overturned  all  the  refolutions  of  the  diet  at  Lub- 
lin, by  one  affembled  at  Warfaw.  Meanwhile,  Jiaving  re- 
ceived a  ftrong  reinforcement  from  Pomerania,  he  marched 
againft  the  remains  of  the  Saxon  army,  which  he  had  defeated 
at  Gliffaw,  and  which  had  been  collected  and  recruited  dur- 
ing his  confinement.  He  came  up-  with  the  enemy  on  the 
firft  of  May,  1703,  at  a  place  named  Pultauflc.  General 
Stenau  commanded  the  Saxons,  who  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
fand men.  The  Swedes  confifted  only  of  an  equal  number; 
yet  fo  great  was  the  terror  ftruck  by  the  arms  of  Charles, 
that  one  half  of  the  enemy  fled  at  his  approach,  and  the  reft 
were  foon  routed  and  difperfed.  Auguftus  himfelf  retired 
to  Thorn,  an  ancient  city  on  the  Viftula,  in  Polim  Pruffia. 
Charles  followed  him,  and  befieged  the  place,  which  furren- 


60.  Partheny,  ////?.  Poltg,  lib.  iv. 
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dered  within  a  month  ;  but  the  king  of  Poland  had  found 
means,  before  it  was  regularly  inverted,  to  efcape  into  Saxo- 
ny 62. 

The  diet  at  Warfaw,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal- 
primate,  now  declared,  "  That  Auguftus,  elector  of  Saxony, 
"  was  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown  of  Poland  ;"  and  all 
the  members,  with  one  voice,  pronounced  the  throne  to  be 
vacant,  on  the  i4th  of  February  1704.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  wifli  of  the  diet,  to 
raife  to  the  throne  James  Sobiefki,  eldeft  fon  of  the  late 
king  ;  but  that  prince  being  taken  prifoner,  together  with 
his  fecond  brother,  Conftantine,  while  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Breflaw  in  Silefia,  by  a  party  of  the  Saxon  dra- 
goons, the  crown  of  Poland  was  offered  to  a  younger  bro- 
ther, named  Alexander,  who  rejected  it  with  a  generofity 
perhaps  unexampled  in  hiftory.  Nothing,  he  faid,  fhould 
ever  induce  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortune  of  his 
elder  brothers  ;  and  he  entreated  Charles  to  employ  his 
victorious  arms,  in  reftoring  liberty  to  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives 63. 

This  refufal,  and  the  misfortune  which  led  to  it,  having 
difconcerfed  the  meafures  of  the  Swedifh  monarch,  his  mi- 
nifler,  count  Piper,  who  was  as  great  a  politician  as  his 
matter  was  a  warrior,  advifed  Charles  to  take  the  crown  of 
Poland  to  himfelf.  He  reprefented  how  eafy  it  would  be  to 
accomplifli  fuch  a  fcheme,  with  a  victorious  army,  and  a 
powerful  party  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  al- 
ready fubdued  : — and  he  tempted  him  with  the  title  of  "  De- 
"  fender  of  the  Evangelical  Religion ;"  an  appellation  which 
flattered  the  prejudices  of  the  northern  conqueror.  What 
Guftavus  Vafa  had  effected  in  Sweden,  might  be  accomplifh- 
ed,  the  count  affirmed,  with  the  greateft  facility  in  Poland  ; 
the  eflablifhment  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  the  enfran- 
chifement  of  the  people,  now  held  in  the  moft  abject  fla- 

6:.  Parth.  Hi/}.  Polog.  lib,  v.  6j.  Id.  ibid. 
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very  by  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Charles  acquiefced  in  the 
prudent  propofal  for  a  moment  j  but,  blinded  by  the  illu- 
fions  of  romantic  glory,  he  afterward  told  his  minifler,  that 
he  had  more  pleafure  in  giving  away,  than  in  conquering 
kingdoms  !  He  according  recommended  to  the  choice  of  the 
Polifh  diet,  afiembled  at  Warfaw,  Staniflaus  Leczinfki,  Pa- 
latine of  Pofnania,  who  was  immediately  raifed  to  the 
throne  64. 

What  time  Charles  XII.  was  thus  impoGng  a  king  on  the 
vanquifhed  Poles,  and  the  Danifli  monarch  durft  not  pre- 
fume  to  create  him  any  difturbance  ;  while  the  new  king  of 
Pruflia  courted  his  friendfhip,  and  his  antagonift  Auguflus 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  czar 
Peter  was  growing  every  day  more  formidable.  Though  he 
had  given  the  king  of  Poland  but  little  immediate  afliftance, 
he  had  made  a  powerful  diverfion  in  Ingria  ;  and  was  now 
not  only  become  a  good  foldier  himfelf,  but  had  inftru&ed 
his  fubje£ts  in  the  art  of  war.  He  had  able  engineers,  well 
ferved  artillery,  and  experienced  officers  j  difcipline  was 
eflabliflied  among  his  troops  5  and  he  had  acquired  the  great 
fecret  of  fubfifting  his  armies.  In  confequence  of  thefe  im- 
provements, he  took  Narva  by  aflault,  on  the  21  ft  of  Augufl 
1704,  after  a  regular  fiege,  during  which  he  had  prevented 
it  from  receiving  any  fuccours,  either  by  fea  or  land.  Nor 
was  this  his  only  glory.  The  Ruffians  were  no  fooner  maf- 
ters  of  the  city,  than  they  began  to  pillage  it,  and  abandoned 
themfelves  to  the  mod  enormous  barbarities.  The  czar 
flew  from  place  to  place,  to  flop  the  plunder  and  carnage  j 
and  having  killed  two  foldiers,  who  refufed  to  obey  his  or- 
ders, he  entered  the  town-houfe,  and  laying  his  fword,  yet 
reeking  with  gore,  upon  the  table,  faid  to  the  magiftrates, 
u  This  weapon  is  not  ftained  with  the  blood  of  your  fellow- 
<e  citizens,  but  with  that  of  my  own  people,  which  I  have 
"  fhed  to  fave  your  lives  6S." 

64.  Voltaire,  Hifl.  Claries  XII.  liv.  iii. 
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Had  Peter  always  paid  the  fame  attention  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  his  character  would  have  flood  fairer  in  the  an- 
nals of  hiftory.  And  for  his  honour  it  muft  be  recorded, 
that  at  the  fame  time  he  was  thus  faving  one  city  from  de- 
ftruftion,  he  was  employed  in  erecting  another,  not  far  from 
Narva,  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquefts  ;  namely,  Peterfburg, 
which  he  afterward  made  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  the 
centre  of  his  trade.  That  city  is  fituated  be'tween  Finland 
and  Ingria,  in  a  mar  my  ifland,  around  which  the  Neva  di- 
vides itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  before  it  falls  into  the 
Gulph  of  Finland. 

This  defert  and  uncultivated  ifland,  which,  during  the 
•fhort  fummer  in  thofe  regions,  was  only  a  heap  of  mud, 
and  in  winter  a  frozen  pool,  into,  which  there  was  no  en- 
trance on  the  land  fide,  but  through  pathlefs  forefts  and 
deep  moraffes,  and  which  had  been  the  haunt  of  wolves  and 
bears,  was  filled,  in  1703,  with  above  three  hundred  thoufand 
men,  whom  the  czar  brought  thither  from  other  parts  of  his 
dominions.  The  peafants  of  Aftracan,  and  thofe  who  dwelt 
on  the  frontiers  of  China,  were  tranfported  to  Peterftmrgh  : 
and  the  czar  was  obliged  to  clear  forefts,  to  make  roads,  to 
drain  marflies,  and  to  raife  mounds  before  they  could  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  future  capital.  The  whole  was  a  vic- 
Icnce  upon  nature.  'Peter  was  determined  to  people  a  coun- 
try, that  did  not  feem  defigned  for  the  habitation  of  men ; 
and  neither  the  inundation  that  demolimed  his  works,  nor 
the  fterility  of  the  foil,  nor  the  ignorance  of  the  workmen, 
nor  even  the  mortality  which  carried  off  near  two  hundred 
thoufand  men  in  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking,  could 
divert  him  from  his  purpofe.  By  a  proper  diftribution  of 
favours,  he  drew  many  ftrangers  to  the  new  city  ;  beftow- 
ing  lands  upon  fome,  houfcs  upon  others,  and  encouraging, 
by  the  moft  liberal  rewards,  artifts  of  every  defcription. 
Above  all,  he  rendered  it  proof  againft  the  utmofl  efforts  of 
his  enemies  ;  fo  that  the  Swedifh  generals,  who  frequently 
beat  his  troops,  as  we  (hall  have  occafiou  to  fee,  were  never 
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able  to  hurt  this  infant  eftablifhment.  Peterfburg  remained 
in  perfect  fecurity  amid  the  deftructive  war  by  which  it  was 
furrounded  6e>. 

While  the  czar  was  employed  in  erecting  a  new  capital, 
and  in  creating,  as  it  were,  a  new  people,  he  ftill  held  out  a 
helping  hand  to  the  fugitive  Auguftus,  who  had  again  found 
his  way  into  Poland  ;  had  retaken  Warfaw,  and  been  obli- 
ged a  fecond  time  to  abandon  it.  Peter  invited  him  to  Grod- 
no, in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  retrieving  his  affairs. 
To  that  place  Auguftus  repaired  in  December  1705;  and 
being  no  longer  afraid  of  exafperating  the  Poles,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreigners  into  their  country,  as  they  had  already 
done  their  worft  againft  him,  it  was  refolved  that  fixty  thou- 
fand  Ruffians  fhould  attack  the* Swedes  in  their  late  con- 
quefts.  This  prodigious  force  foon  entered  Poland  j  and  di- 
viding into  feveral  bodies,  laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword  the 
lands  of  all  the  Palatines,  who  had  declared  for  Staniflaus. 
An  army  of  CofTacks  alfo  entered  the  Polifh  territories,  and 
fpread  defolation  on  every  fide,  with  all  the  fury  of  barba- 
rians. And  general  Schullemberg,  who  had  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  by  the  paflage  of  the  Oder,  in  fight  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  by  a  retreat  efteemed  equal  to  a  victory,  even 
by  Charles  himfelf,  was  advancing  with  an  army  of 
Saxons  67. 

If  fuccefs  had  depended  upon  numbers,  the  Swedifh 
monarch  muft  now  have  been  crumed.  But  his  ufual  good 
fortune,  the  effect  of  his  active  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  ftill 
attended  him.  The  Ruffian  armies  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated fo  faft,  that  the  laft  was  routed  before  it  had  heard  of 
the  difafter  of  the  firft.  Nothing  could  flop  the  progrefs  of 
the  conquering  Swedes,  or  equal  their  celerity.  If  a  river 
interpofed,  they  fwam  acrofs  it  ;  and  Charles,  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry,  marched  thirty  leagues  in  twenty-four  hours  68. 

66.  Id.  ibid.  67.  Voltaire.    Contin.    Puffend.  Parthenay. 

68.  Everyfoloier  leading  a  horfe  in  his  hand  to  mount  when  his  own  wat 
tired.  Voltaire,  Hif.  Cl'er.'a  XII.  liv.  iii. 
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Struck  with  terror  at  fuch  rapid  movements,  which  to  them 
appeared  altogether  miraculous,  and  reduced  to  a  fmall  num- 
ber, by  their  various  defeats,  the  Ruffians  retired  beyond  the 
Borifthcnes,  leaving  Auguftus  to  his  fate  69. 

In  the  mean  time  Schullenburg,  having  repafled  the  Oder, 
offered  battle  to  marefchal  Renfchild,  who  was  reckoned  the 
king  of  Sweden's  beft  general,  and  called  the  Parmenio  of 
the  Alexander  of  the  North.  Thcfe  two  great  commanders 
met  on  the  I3th  of  February,  1706,  at  a  place  called  Tra- 
vanflad.  Renfchild  had  only  thirteen  battalions,  and  twen- 
ty-two fquadrons,  making  in  all  about  ten  thoufand  men  ; 
Schullenberg  had  more  than  double  that  number,  yet  was 
he  defeatsd  with  great  flaughter.  Seven  thoufand  Ruffians 
and  Saxons  were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  eight  thoufand  were 
made  prifoners  ;  and  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  ammunition, 
and  provifions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vi£lors  7°.  No 
quarter  was  granted  to  the  Ruffians. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  Poland,  where, 
by  reafon  of  its  defolate  ftate,  his  army  could  no  longer  fub- 
fift,  Charles  now  propofed  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  Auguftus.  He  accordingly  directed  his 
march  toward  SilcGa  ;  palled  the  Oder ;  entered  Saxony, 
with  twenty-four  thoufand  men  ;  and  having  laid  the  whole 
country  under  contribution,  pitched  his  camp  at  Alt-Rar- 
iladt,  near  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  rendered  famous  by  the  me- 
morable vidtory  and  death  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  Unable 
to  contend  with  fo  powerful  an  adverfary,  already  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  Auguftus  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
fuing  for  peace.  He  obtained  it,  but  on  the  moft  humi- 
liating terms ;  being  forced  to  renounce  for  ever  all  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  to  acknowledge  Staniflaus 
lawful  ibvereign  of  that  kingdom  7I.  When  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries endeavoured  to  procure  fome  mitigation  of  the  ri- 

69.  Id.  ibid.  70.  H:Jl.  du  Nard,  torn.  ii.     Voltaire,  isj»  fup. 

71.  Voltaire,  /£//?.  Claries  XII.  liv.  iii. 
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gour  of  thefe  conditions,  they  were  conftantly  anfwered  by 
count  Piper,  "  Such  is  the  willcf  my  mafter  j  and  he  never 
"  alters  his  refoiution  7i !" 

The  march  of  the  king  of  Sweden  into  Germany,  his 
victories  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  and  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  he  had  depofed  Auguflus,  filled  all  Europe 
with  hopes  of  his  friendfhip,  or  apprehenfions  from  his 
power.  France  courted  his  alliance  with  an  ardour  propor- 
tioned to  the  diftreffed  ftate  of  her  affairs.  Offended  at  his 
grofs  violation  of  the  priyilcges  of  the  Germanic  body,  the 
diet  at  Ratifbon  mewed  a  difpofition  to  declare  him  an  ene- 
my of  the  empire ;  but  the  emperor  Jofeph,  dreading  the 
effects  of  fuch  a  meafure,  employed  all  his  influence  to  op- 
pofe  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  endeavoured  to  foften  any 
refentment  which  it  might  excite  in  the  breaft  of  the  north- 
ern conqueror,  by  flattering  his  pride.  Charles  was  pleafed 
with  thefe  attentions,  without  being  fwayed  by  them.  Wholly 
occupied  with  the  great  proje£t  of  humbling  his  other  anta- 
gonift,  the  czar  Peter,  and  even  of  reducing  Kim  to  the 
fame  abject  condition  into  which  he  had  already  brought 
Auguftus,  he  difregarded  all  the  folicitations  of  France,  and 
feemed  to  favour  the  views  of  the  emperor,  without  having 
any  attachment  to  his  intereft. 

Lewis  XIV.  thus  difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  engaging 
the  king  of  Sweden  in  his  caufe,  and  broken  in  fpirit  by 
misfortunes,  began  fedoufly  to  think  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
war,  which  had  brought  accumulated  difgrace  upon  his  arms, 
and  the  deeped  diflrefs  upon  his  fubjedts.  Having  privately 
maJ~  fome  ineffectual  applications  to  the  minifters  of  Hol- 
land, he  refolyed  publicly  to  manifefl  his  earnefl  defire  of 
peace  j  and  ordered,  for  that  purpofe,  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria to  write  letters  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  field- 
deputies  of  the  States,  'propofing  a  general  congrefs,  As  a 
proof  of  his  fmccrity,  he  mentioned  at  once  the  facrificeshe 

?3.  Id.  ibid. 
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was  willing  to  make.  He  offered  all  the  Spanilh  dominions  in 
Italy  to  the  archduke  Charles ;  to  the  States,  a  barrier  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  compenfation  for 
the  wafte  made  by  the  war  in  his  territories.  In  return  for 
fuch  liberal  conceflions,  he  demanded,  that  the  electorate  of 
Bavaria  fhould  be  reftored  to  its  native  prince,  and  that 
Philip  V.  fhould  be  allowed  to  poflefs  Spain  and  her  Ame- 
rican dominions73;  or,  in  the  lofty  language  of  the  proud 
Caftilians,  Spain  and  the  Indies  74. 

The  confederates,  by  concluding  a  peace  on  thefe  terms, 
and  others  which  they  might  have  dictated,  but  efpecially 
the  perpetual  difunion  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
would  have  obtained  the  chief  objects  of  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance ;  yet  was  the  offer,  though  furely  a  fufficient  foundation 
for  entering  upon  a  negociation,  wantonly  rejected,  and 
Europe  deflined  to  remain,  for  many  years  longer,  a  fcene 
of  carnage,  confufion,  and  diftrefs,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
paflions  of  a  few  ambitious  and  felfifh  men.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  fond  of  the  emoluments  as  well  as  the 
glory  of  war  :  prince  Eugene,  befide  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fimilar  motives,  was  actuated  by  an  implacable  re- 
fentment  againft  France ;  and  the  petitionary  Heinfius,  who  led 
the  councils  of  the  States,  yielded  to  his  own  intereft,  while 
he  a£ted  in  fubferviency  to  thofe  two  generals.  Thefe  were 
the  three  great  fprings  that  now  directed  the  Grand  /?lli« 
ance :  and  the  motion  communicated  by  their  joint  impulfe, 
was  accelerated  by  the  torrent  of  victory.  The  views  of 
the  allies  extended  with  their  fuccefies.  Having  humbled 
France,  they  afpired  at  the  conquell  of  Spain.  It  was  ac- 

73.  Burnet,  bookvii. 

74.  This  mude  of  fpeaking  fecmstohave  been  introduced,  when  the  Spa- 
niards were  in  poffeffion  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  India,  where  all 
other  Europeans  were  long  confidcrcd  as  intruders ;  and  when  Spain  affemd 
an  exclufive  right  to  the  "whole  American  continent,  as  well  as  to  the  conti- 
guous iflands,  to  which  me  gave  the  name  of  the  Wefi  Indies.    Hence  too, 
by  a  (till  more  ridiculous  vanity,  the  Spani/h  monarchs  itill  afiusne  the  title  of 
"  King  of  the  Eait  and  Weft  Indies." 
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cordingly  refolved,  That  no  peace  fhould  be  made  with  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  while  a  prince  of  that  houfe  continued 
to  fit  upon  the  Spanifti  throne  7S. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  were  the  objects  of  this  confe- 
deracy in  a  great  meafure  changed ;  and,  in  order  to  form 
*  a  true  judgment  of  the  whole,  you  muft  confider  very  atten- 
tively the  new  plan,  and  compare  it  with  the  original  plan 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  relatively  to  the  general  interefts  of 
Europe,  and  the  particular  intereft  of  your  own  country. 
You  will  then,  I  think,  be  of  opinion,  That  the  war  was 
wife  and  juft  before  this  change,  becaufe  neceflary  to  main- 
tain that  equality  among  the  powers  of  Europe  on  which 


75.  rt  I  do  not  remember,"  fays  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  any  "  parliamentary 
"  declaration  for  continuing  the  war  till  Philip  V.  fho.uld  be  dethroned,  before  the 
"  year  1706 :  and  then  fuch  a  declaration  was  judged  neceffary  to  fecond  the 
"  refolution  of  our  minifters  and  our  allies,  in  departing  from  the  principles 
*'  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  in  propofing  not  only  the  redufiion  of  the 
"  French,  but  the  conqmjl  of  the  Spauifh  monarchy,  as  the  objeft  of  the  war." 
(SL-fcb  of  the  Hift  and  State  of  Europe.)  And,  little  faith  as  is  placed  in  the 
hiftorical  teflimony  of  Bolingbroke,  he  feems  here  to  have  truth  on  his  fide 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced  to  the  contrary  by  Lord  Walpole  ;' 
who  endeavours  toprove,  That  although  the  king  of  England,  and  the  States- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  had  acknowledged  Philip  V.  to  be  lawfulking- 
of  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  his  predeceflbr  Charles  II.  the  primary  objeft  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  was  to  deprive  b:m  of  the  throne  oftlat  Kingdom,  and  place  up« 
on  it  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  (Anfiver  to  tie  Latter  Part  of  Lord  Baling' 
broils  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Hi/ory.)  That  fuch  was  the  aim  of  the  imperial 
family  is  very  certain  ;  but  England  and  Holland,  as  I  have  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fliew,  (Let.  XX.)  refufed  to  engage  for  fo  much.  In  afterward  go- 
ing that  length,  they  confequently  altered,  or  enlarged  their  plan.  What  is 
farther  neceffary  to  be  obferved  on  this  intricate  fubjetft,  may  be  found  in  the 
reflections  introductory  to  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht  ^Letter  XXIII.). 
Though  a»well-wi(her  to  the  caufe  of  the  Confederates,  I  fcorn  to  conceal 
their  errors  or  ijiconfiftenries.  No  Population  was  originally  made,  in  any 
article  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  that  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fhould 
not  be  allowed  to  fit  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  or  not  poflcfs,  together  with  that 
kingdom,  the  Spanifli  dominions  in  America.  But  on  the  acceffion  of  Savoy 
and  Portugal  to  the  Grand  Alliance,  the  Confederates  began  to  extend  their 
views;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  fuccefies  of  the  war,  from  1703  to  1706, 
was  formed  the  refolution,  which  made  thefe  obfervations  neceflary. 

their 
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their  peace  and  common  profperity  depend  ;  but  thnt  it  v.-as 
unwife  and  unjuft,  after  this  change,  becaufe  unneceflary  to 
fuch  end,  and  directed  to  other  and  contrary  ends.     After 
this  change,  it  became  a  war  of  paffion,  of  ambition,  of 
avarice,  and  of  private  intereft,  to  which  the  general  interefts 
of  Europe  were  facrificed  fo  en-ire! y,  that,  if  the  terms  in- 
fifted  on  by  the  confederates  had  been  granted,  fuch  a  new 
fyftem  of  power  would  have  been  created,  as  *nuft  have  ex- 
pofed  the  balance  of  that  power  to  deviations,  not  inferior 
to  thofe  which  the  war  was  originally  intended  to  prevent  7ftJ 
Whilft  we  reprobate  this  ambitious  fcheme,  confidered  in 
a  general  view,  we  find  particular  occafion  to  lament  the  fate 
of  Great  Britain  in   the  midft  of  triumphs  that  have  been 
founded  fo  high.     Victories  that  bring  honour  to  the  arm?, 
may  bring  fhame  to  the  councils  of  a  nation.     To  win  a 
battle,  to  take  a  town,  is  the  glory  of  a  commander,  and  of 
an  army.     Of  this  glory  we  had  a  very  large  {hare.     But 
the  wifdom  of  a  nation   is  to  proportion  the  ends -foe  pro- 
pofes  to  her  intereft  and  her  ftrength.    Great  Britain  neither 
expected  nor  defired  any  thing  beyond  what  fhe  might  Lave 
obtained,  by  adhering  to  the  firft  principles  of  the  Grand 
Alliance.     But  (he  was  hurried  into  thofe  of  the  ne\v  plan 
by  the  caufes  which  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  by  the  pre- 
judices and  the  raflmefs  of  party ;  by  the  influence  which 
the  fuccefles  of  the  arms  of  the  confederates  gave  to  our 
rmnifters,  Codolphin  and  Marlborough  ;-  and   by  the  popu- 
larity, if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  which  they  gave  to  die  war  itfdf. 
The  people  were  unwilling  to  put  an  end  to  a  conteft  that 
afforded  fo  many  occafions  of  public  rejoicing,  and  fo  wide 
a  range  for  national  pride. 

76.  The  emperor  Jofeph,  who  died  a  few  years  after,  was  then  without 
male  ifTue.  Ami  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Hungary,  with 
the  German  and  Italian  dominions  of  the  hor.fc  of  Auftria,  in  the  pc:f>n  of 
the  archduke  Charles,  fupported  by  the  wealth  cf  the  American  mine : , 
have  been  no  lei's  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  independent-  cf  the 
weight  of  the  imperial  crown,  than  the  union  t.f  the  French  and  Spu.iiih 
raoiiurchies  uniicr  Fh.'Hp  V.  or  his  tkfcendants. 

The 
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The  Englifh  miniftry,  however,  though  thus  lavifh  of  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation,  in  fupport  of  unneceffary 
foreign  wars,  were  by  no  means  negligent  of  its  internal 
tranquillity  and  happinefs.  That  UNION  of  England  and 
Scotland,  under  one  legiilature,  which  had,  as  we  have  feen> 
been  often  attempted  in  vain,  was  at  laft  accompliflied,  after 
long  and  warm  debates  between  the  commiffioners  of  the 
two  kingdoms;  and,  in  confequence  of  it,  all  difputes 
concerning  the  Scottifh  crown  were  fortunately  prevented. 

The  principal  Articles  in  that  famous  treaty  are  to  the 
following  purport:  -"That  the  TWO  Kingdoms  of  ENG- 
"  LAND  and  SCOTLAND  fhall  be  united  into  ONE,  by  the 
«  name  of  GREAT  BRITAIN ; 

"  That  the  SUCCESSION  to  the  United  Kingdom  fhall  re- 
'•'  main  to  the  Princefs  SOPHIA,  Duchefs  Dowager  of  HAN- 
*'  OVER,  and  the  Heirs  of  her  Body,  being  Prctejlants: — 
«'  And  that  all  Papijis,  and  Per  Jons  marrying  Papijis,  fhall  be 
"  excluded  from,  and  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit  the  CROWN 
"  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  or  any  part  of  the  Dominions 
u  thereunto  belonging ; 

"  That  the  whole  people  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  fhall  be  re- 
"  prcfenled  by  ONE  Parliament,  in  whichyzV^#  Peers,  and 
"  forty-five  Commoners,  chofen  for  SCOTLAND,  fhall  fit 
u  and  vote ; 

"  That  the  Subjefls  of  the  United  Kingdom  fhall  enjoy  an 
**  entire  freedom  and  intercoxrfe  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  and 
tc  reeipi  ocal  communication  of  all  other  Rights,  Privileges^ 
*l  and  Advantages)  belonging  to  the  Subjedls  of  either 
tc  Kingdom; 

"  That  the  Laws  in  regard  to  Public  Right,  Policy,  and 
f*  Civil  Government,  fhafl  be  the  fame  throughout  the  whole 
"  Unittd  Kingdom  ;  but  that  KO  alteration Jhell  be  made  in  the 
f<  Laws  tcfpe&ingiPriuaie  Right,  unlefs  for  the  evident  uti- 
*'  lily  of  the  Suljefls  refilling  in  Scotland ; 

u  That  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  ROY  AT.  Bo- 

"  ROUGHS 
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<l  ROUGHS   in  SCOTLAND   (hall  not   be   affe&ed  by  the 
"  UNION  j 

"  That  the  COURT  of  SESSION,  or  COLLEGE  of  Jus- 
"  T ICE,  with  all  the  other  Courts  of  Judicature  in  SCOT- 
"  LAND,  (hall  remain  as  conjlituted  by  the  Laws  of  that 
"  Kingdom,  and  with  the  fame  Authority  and  Privileges  as 
"  before  the  UNION  ;  fubjecl  nevertheless  to  fuch  Regula- 
<l  tions  as  may  be  made  by  the  Parliament  of  GREAT  BRI- 
"  TAIN." 

Befide  thefe  general  and  permanent  Articles,  it  was  par- 
ticularly ftipulated,  That  the  fum  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety- eight  thoufand  pounds,  granted  by  the  Englifh  par- 
liament, ihould  be  paid  to  Scotland,  as  an  equivalent  for  that 
Augmentation  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Excife,  which  was  become 
neccflary  "  for  preferving  an  equality  of  Trade  throughout 
"  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  which  would  be  applicable  to- 
ward the  Payment  of  the  Public  Debt  of  England,  contract- 
ed before  the  UNION  ;  this  fum  to  be  applied,  partly  toward 
the  extinction  of  the  National  Debt  of  SCOTLAND,  partly  to- 
ward the  indemnification  of  the  Adventurers  in  the  AFRICAN 
and  INDIAN  or  DARIEN  COMPANY;  and  the  refidue,  after 
the  Reimburfemcnt  of  fuch  individuals  as  might  fuffer  by  the 
Reduction  (or  rather  Elevation]  of  the  Coin  of  SCOTLAND  to 
the  Standard  of  ENGLAND,  in  encouraging  Fifheries  and 
Manufactures  in  that  Kingdom  77.  - 

Though  this  treaty,  all  circumftances  conficlered,  was  nei- 
ther dithonourable  nor  difadvantageous  to  Scotland,  yet  was 
it  zealoufly  oppofed,  not  only  by  the  adherents  of  the  ex- 
cluded family,  whofe  particular  intereft  it  was  to  obftruct 
fuch  a  meafure,  but  alfo  by  many  independent  members  of 
the  Scottiih  parliament,  on  principles  of  mere  patriotifm. 
Of  thofe,  the  mod  firm  and  refolute  was  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Salton;  a  man  of  a  cultivated  genius,  of  a  warm  temper, 

77.  See  Defoe's  HiJI.  of  tie  Union,  -where  the  Articles  are  printed  at  large, 
With  all  the  arguments  for  and  agaiiift  them. 

a  lofty 
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a  lofty  courage,  a  bold  eloquence,  and  an  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity. Finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual,  to  prevent  the 
paffing  of  the  Aft  of  Union,  and  believing  it  impoflible  that 
a  majority  of  his  countrymen  could  ever  have  been  brought 
to  confent  to  the  annihilation  of  their  ancient  monarchy 
•without  the  influence  of  Englifh  gold,  he  refolved  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  that  he  might  not  fhare  in  their  reproach,  by 
'condefcending  fo  far  as  to  live  among  them.  On  the  day 
of  his  departure,  his  friends  crowcjed  around  him,  intreating 
him  to  flay.  Even  after  his  foot  was  in  the  ftirrup,  they 
continued  their  felicitations,  anxioufly  crying,  "Will  you 
"  forfake  your  country?"  He  reverted  his  head,  and  dart- 
ing on  them  a  look  of  indignation,  keenly  replied,  "  It  is 
"  only  fit  for  the  flaves  that  fold  it  !"  then  leaped  into  the 
faddle,  and  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe 7S ;  leaving  the  whole 
company  ftruck  with  a  momentary  humiliation,  and  (blind  to 
the  extravagance  of  his  conduct)  at  a  lofs  which  moft  to  ad- 
mire, the  pride  of  his  virtue  or  the  elevation  of  his  fpirit. 

That  fome  of  the  evils,  foretold  by  the  Scottifh  patriots  at 
the  Union  j  have  fince  overtaken  their  countrymen,  cannot 
be  denied;  particularly  the  accumulation  of  taxes,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  growth  of  the  Englifh  national  debt,  which 
then  amounted  only  to  about  twenty  millions,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  herd  of  infolent  revenue  officers.  Yet 
have  the  Scots,  from  that  cera,  enjoyed  more  happinefs,  as  a 
people,  and  rifen  to  more' wealth  and  confequence,  as  indi- 
viduals, than  they  could  poflibly  have  attained  in  their  dif- 
united  flate. 

Nor  has  England  reafon  to  complain  of  the  Union.  In- 
flead  of  turbulent  neighbours,  (he  has  gained,  by  commu- 
nicating her  privileges  to  the  Scots,  hardy  foldiers  to  fight 
her  battles,  and  induftrious  workmen  in  every  branch  of 
manufacture.  She  has  fecured  for  ever  the  undivided  fo- 
vereignty  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  liberties  of  Englifhmen, 

78..  This  anecdote  the  Author  had  from  the  late  Patrick,  lord  Elibank. 
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againft  the  ufurpations  of  foreign  or  domeflic  ambition,  by 
making  the  confervation  of  that  fovereignty,  and  thofe  liber- 
ties, the  common  intereft  of  all  the  brave  and  free  fubjects 
of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


LETTER        XXII. 

TJie  General  Hew  of  EUROPE  continued,  from  the  Refufal  of  the 
Offers  of  Pease  made  by  PRANCE,  in  1706,  to  the  Conferences 
held  at  GERTRUYDENBERG,  in  1710. 

T  EWIS  XI V.  finding  all  his  offers  of  peace  rejected  with 
difdain  by  the  confederates,  prepared  himfelf  to  brave, 
once  more,  that  ftorm  which  he  could  not  difpel.  In  or- 
der to  fupply  the  want  of  money,  he  ifiued  bills  upon  the 
mint,  to  a  very  large  amount,  in  imitation  of  the  exchequer 
bills  circulated  by  die  Englifli  government ;  but,  by  refufing 
to  take  thofe  bills  in  payment  of  the  taxes,  he  threw  them 
into  fuch  difcredit,  that,  after  every  expedient  to  raife  their 
value  had  been  tried,  they  remained  at  a  difcount  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent.  He  was  therefore  obliged,  on  the  failure 
of  this  defperate  refource,  which  augmented  the  diftrefs  of 
his  people  at  the  fame  time  that  it  weakened  their  confi- 
dence in  the  crown,  to  continue  the  practice  of  burthen- 
fome  loans,  and  to  anticipate  the  royal  revenue  '. 

But  Lewis,  notwithftanding  thefe  difadvantages,  was  en- 
abled to  make  very  confiderable  preparations,  for  oppofing 
the  efforts  of  his  victorious  enemies.    He  extended  a  line  of 
militia  along  the  cosrits  of  the  Channel,  and  the 
fliores  of  the  Mediterranean  :  he  formed  an  army 
in  Flanders,  under  the  duke  de  Vendome  ;  another  was  col- 
lected by  marefchal  Villars,  in  the -neighbourhood  of  Straf- 
burgj  a  body  of  men  was  ordered  to  aflemble  in  Navarre,  a 


x.  Voltaire,  Slttle,  chap,  xxviii.  F'.nanw. 
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fecond  in  Rouffillon ;  and  large  reinforcements  were  fent  to 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  Spain  2.  Thefe  rein- 
forcements were  partly  furnifhed  in  confequence  of  frefh,  but 
not  unexpected,  difafters  in  Italy.  The  French  troops,  ^to 
the  number  of  fifteen  thoufand,  being  obliged  to  evacuate 
Lombardy,  by  a  capitulation  figned  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  were  difpatched  to  the  afliftance  of  Philip  V.  Mo- 
dena  and  Milan  furrendered  fucceflively  to  the  allies :  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples  was  reduced  ;  and  the  few  places 
in  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that  were  ftill  held 
by  French  or  Spanifh  garrifons,  fell  one  by  one  before  the 
clofe  of  the  campaign  3. 

The  fortune  of  the  war  was  very  different  in  Spain.  There 
the  allies,  more,  through  their  own  mifcondudl  than  the 
ftrength  of  the  enemy,  received  a  dreadful  overthrow. 
Charles  ill.  pretending  that  Catalonia  was  in  danger,  fepa- 
rated  himfelf,  with  a  large  detachment,  from  the  principal 
army,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis 
de  las  Minas ;  who,  having  exhaufted  all  their  provifions  in 
Valencia,  attempted  to  penetrate  into  New  Caflile.  With 
this  view,  they  pafTed  the  river  Xucar,  and  marched  to- 
ward Almanza.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  juft  ar- 
rived at  that  place,  hefitated  not  a  moment  to  give  them  bat- 
tle. Ignorant  of  the  fuccours  he  had  received,  the  confede- 
rates eagerly  advanced  to  the  charge,  flufhed  with  former 
victories,  and  animated  with  hopes  of  new  fuccefs.  The 
action  foon  became  general,  and  the  field  was  obflinately 
difputed.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  infantry  penetrated 
through  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
walls  of  Almanza.  Meantime  the  French  and  Spanifh  ca- 
valry, on  the  right  wing,  twice  broke  the  horfe  of  the  allies, 
and  were  as  often  repulfed  by  their  foot,  under  cover  of 
which  the  horfe  rallied.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 


2.  Contin.  Hlji.  de  France,  par  P.  Daniel.     Berwick's  Mem.  vol  %• 

3.  Id.  ibid.     Voltaire,  Sieclt,  chap.  xx. 
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the  duke  of  Berwick  ordered  a  body  of  infantry  to  advance 
to  the  afliftance  of  his  cavalry  on  the  right.  A  vigorous 
charge  was  given,  by  both  horfe  and  foot  at  the  fame  time. 
The  left  wing  of  the  allies  was  totally  routed :  and  their 
right,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  its  ground,  being  flanked 
by  the  right  of  the  enemy,  was  broken  and  difperfed  ;  while 
their  gallant  infantry  in  the  centre,  where  they  had  carried 
every  thing  before  them,  in  attempting  to  retreat,  on  feeing 
the  defeat  of  their  two  wings,  were  furrounded  Sy  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  almoft  all  cut  to  pieces4. 

No  victory  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  gained  by 
the  duke  of  Berwick  at  Almanza.  Five  thoufand  of  the 
confederates  were  (lain,  and  near  ten  thoufand  made  prifon- 
ers.  Among  the  latter  were  fix  major-generals,  as  many 
brigadiers,  twenty  colonels,  and  a  proportional  numberxof 
inferior  officers,  faid  to  amount  to  eight  hundred.  All  the 
artillery  of  the  vanquifhed,  mofl  of  their  baggage,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  colours  and  flandr.rds>  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors5.  Las  Minas,  "who  was  run  "through 
the  arm,  and  who  had  feen  his  miftrefs,  fighting  in  the  haLit 
of  an  Amazon,  killed  by  his  fide,  efcaped  to  Xativa;  and  the 
earl  of  Galway,  who  had  received  two  cuts  in  the  face,  ftnpt 
not  his  flight  till  he  arrived  at  Tortofa,  near  the  mouth  c£ 
the  Ebro  6. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  aflumed  the  command  of  the 
French  army  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  did  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  which  fortune  and  die  abilities  of 
the  duke  of  Berwick  had  procured  him,  of  retrieving  the  af- 
fairs of  his  family  in  Spain.  He  reduced  the  city,  and  re- 
covered the  whole  kingdom  of  Valencia:  he  cii reeled  his 
march  into  Arragon,  and  reduced  Saragofla  and  Lerida  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Philip  V.  before  the  clofe  of  the  cam- 

4.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  i.     Eurnet,  book  vii. 

5.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mim.  vol.  i. 

6.  WJi.  Gen.  d'Efpagnf.     M«t.  Univ.  Hiji.  vol.  vii.  fol.  edit. 
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paign;  while  Charles  III.  either  loitered  in  Catalonia,  or 
made  unimportant  excurfions  toward  the  frontiers  of  Rouf- 
Cllon  7. 

The  affairs  of  the  confederates  did  not  wear  a  more  fa- 
vourable afpecl:  in  Germany.  The  continuance  of  the  re- 
bellion in  Hungary,  combined  with  the  habitual  inactivity  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  fluggifhnefs  of  the  German 
princes,  had  almofl  expofed  the  empire  to  calamities  as 
great  as  thofe  from  which  it  was  relieved  by  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.  The  margrave  of  Bareith,  who  had  fucceeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Imperialifts  on  the  death  of  the 
prince  of  Baden,  was  in  no  condition,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign,  to  oppofe  the  French,  under  marefchal  Vil- 
lars  ;  who,  having  pafled  the  Rhine  at  Strafburg,  forced  the 
lines  of  the  Germans  at  Stolhoffen,  laid  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
temburg  under  contribution,  entered  Suabia,  and  penetrated 
tc*  the  Danube 8. 

But  the  fuperiority  of  the  French,  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, was  not  the  only  danger  which  the  empire  had  now 
to  fear.  Charles  XII.  who  had  remained  in  Saxony  during 
the  winter,  found  fome  plaufible  pretences  for  quarrelling 
with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  although  all  reafonable  fa-* 
tisfaction  was  given  him,  on  the  fubjedl:  of  his  complaints, 

7. Duke  of  Berwick,  ubi  fup.  "  I  muft  jiot  here  omit,"  fays  this  intelli- 
gent obferver  of  mankind,  "  'a  fingular  circumftance.  The  count  dc  la 
"  Puebla,  who  commanded  in  Saragofla,  made  the  inhabitants  believe,  that 
"  the  reports  raifed  concerning  a  new  army  coming  from  Navarre  were  falfe, 
"  and  even  that  the  camp,  which  appeared,  was  nothing  more  than  a  phan- 
"  torn  formed  by  magic  art.  In  this  perfuafion,  the  clergy  went  in  proref- 
"  flop  upon  the  ramparts;  and  from  that  eminent  fituation,  after  a  number 
«  of  prayer?,  exorciftd  the  pretended  fpedres  that  were  in  fight !— It  is  not 
"  a  little  furprifmg,"  adds  he,  "  that  the  people  could  be  fo  credulous  as  to 
"  adopt  fuch  an  idea.  But  they  were  foon  undeceived  by  the  huffars  of  the 
"  army  of  the  duke  of  Orleans;  who  having  brifldy  purfued  to  the  gates  of 
"  the  city,  a  party  of  the  count  de  la  Puebla's  cavalry,  cut  off  fome  of  their 
"heads!"  Mem.  vol.  i. 

8.  Barre,  Hijl.  d'AHcmagnc,  torn.  x.     Burnet,  book  vii. 
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he  continued  to  urge  thetn  with  an  obftinacy  fuitable  to  hia 
chara&er  From  complaints  he  proceeded  to  demands  ; 
requiring  that  the  Proteflants  in  Silefia  (hould  be  indulged 
with  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia  ;  that  his  Imperial  Majefty  ihould  re- 
linquifh  all  pretenfions  to  the  quota  which  the  king  o£ 
"Sweden  was  bound  to  furnifh,  by  the  tenure  on  which  he 
pofiefled  his  Geiman  dominions;  and  that  the  whole  Swe- 
difh  army,  in  its  return  through  Silefia  into  Poland,  {hould 
be  "maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  court  of  Vienna  9. 

The  queen  of  England,  though  fenfible  the  emperor  was 
not  in  a  fituation  to  refufe  thofe  imperious  demands*  was 
afraid  that  the  pride  of  Jofeph  might  overcome  his  atten- 
tion to  the  interefts  of  the  allies  10.     She,  therefore,  order- 
ed the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  no  lefs  a  ftatefman 
and  a  courtier  than  a  general,  to  repair  to  Saxony,  and  at- 
tempt to  foothe  the  king  of  Sweden.     When  the  duke  ar- 
rived in  the  Swedifh  camp,  at  Alt-Ranftadt,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  refpe£t  due  to  his  character,  he  paid  Charles 
many  handfome  compliments,  to  which  no  anfwer  was  re- 
turned, but  which  had  notwithftanding  perhaps  the  defired 
effecT:.     He  went  even  fo  far  as  to  tell  the  northern  conque- 
ror, that  he  fhould  efteem  it  a  peculiar  happinefs,  could  he 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning,  unddr  fo  great  a  command- 
er, thofe  parts  of  the  military  fcience  which  he  did  not  yet 
underftand.     And  having  acquired,  by  a  long  courfe  of  cx-» 
perience,  the  art  of  diving  into  the  characters  of  men,  and 
of  reading  their  mod  fecret  thoughts  in  their  looks  and  gef- 
tures,  he  foon  difcovered  the  inclinations  and  views  of  the 
king  of  Sweden.     In  the  pleafure  with  which  he  talked  of 

9.     Contin.  Puffend.lib.  vii.     Burnet,  book  vit. 

TO.  The  emperor,  it  appears,  was  by  no  means  fo  haughty  as  the  queen 
imagined  ;  for,  when  the  pope  complained  of  his  reftoring  the  churches  to 
the  Proteftants,  he  facetioufly  replied,  "  Had  the  king  of  Sweden  propofcd 
"  that  I  fhould  become  a  Lutheran  myfelf,  I  know  not  what  might  have  been 
u  the  confequence."  Mem.  de  Brandenburg,  torn.  i. 
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the  victories  of  the  allies,  Marlborough  perceived  his  averiion 
againft  France  ;  while  the  kindling  of  his  eye  at  the  name 
of  the  czar,  and  a  map  of  Ruffia  lying  upon  his  table,  made 
this  profound  politician  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fu- 
ture defigns  of  Charles.  He  therefore  took  leave,  without 
making  him  any  propofals  ;  fenfible  that  his  difputes  with 
the  emperor  could  be  eafily  accommodated,  as  all  his  de- 
mands would  be  granted  ".  England  and  Holland  accord- 
ingly, guarantied  the  promifes  of  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  and 
the  czar  having  entered  Poland,  the  king  of  Sweden  repafled 
the  Oder,  in  queft  of  new  victories,  and  in  hopes  of  foon  re- 
turning to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe. 

In  Flanders,  no  event  of  any  importance  happened  during 
this  campaign,  nor  any  thing  memorable  at  fea.  The  duke 
de  Vendome  prudently  avoided  an  atlion,  and  made  his 
movements  with  fo  much  judgment,  that  Marlborough  found 
no  opportunity  of  attacking  him  to  advantage  Ia.  The  naval 
operations  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  fiege  of  Toulon. 

The  reduction  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Italy,  and  the 
capitulation  figned  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  in  con* 
fequence  of  which  the  French  army  abandoned  Lombardy> 
having  left  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  perfectly 
difengaged,  a  plan  was  formed  by  them,  in  conjunction  with 
the  maritime  powers,  for  invading  France  from  that  quarter, 
and  of  reducing  Tculon  or  Marfeilles ;  an  enterprize  which, 
if  attended  with  fuccefs,  it  was  hoped  would  put  a  final 
clofe  to  the  war.  The  prince  and  the  duke,  after  having  for 
fome  time  amufed  the  enemy,  by  a  feint  upon  Dauphiny,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  real  defign,  accordingly  turned  off  to- 
ward the  (hore  of  the  Mediterranean;  forced  the  pafiage  of 
the  riverVar;  proceeded  along  thecoaft  of  Provence  j 
and  arrived,  by  a  long  and  difficult  march,  before 
Toulon-,  while  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  with  a  formidable  fleet, 

Ii. "  Thefe  particulars,"  fLys  Voltaire,  "  I  had  from  the  duchefs  of  Marl- 
"  borough."  H'f.  Cb.  XII,  liv.  iii.  i».  Buniet.  book  vii. 

9  attend- 
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attended  their  motions,  fupplied  the  armyk  with  neceflaries, 
and  blocked  up  the  town  by  fea  I3. 

Unfortunately  for  the  allies,  only  two  hour-,  before  prince 
Eugene  appeared  with  the  van  of  the  Imperialiits,  the 
French  had  found  means  to  throw  eight  thoufami  men  into 
Toulon.  They  had  taken  pofleflion  of  all  the  eminences 
that  commanded  the  city ;  and  the  confederates,  in  attempt- 
ing to  gain  thefe,  were  either  rcpulfed  with  great  Daughter, 
pr  obliged  to  acquire  and  maintain  them,  at  n  {till  greater 
expence  of  blood.  Difcouraged  by  circumftances  fo  ad- 
verfe,  by  the  bad  condition  of  their  army,  the  want  of  con- 
cert in  their  operations,  and  apprehenfive  of  being  furround- 
cd  by  a  fuperior  force,  as  the  French  were  in  motion  on  eve- 
ry fide,  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugenejudged  it  prudent 
to  abandon  their  enterprife,  though  fer\fible  that  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  all  Europe  hung  fufpended  on  its  iffue  14.  But 
this  expedition,  though  finally  unfuccefsful,  was  extremely 
detrimental  to  France.  The  confederates,  in  their  paflage 
and  return  through  Provence,  ruined  •<•.  ill  extent  of  coun- 
try. And  the  detachments  drawn  from  the  army  of  maref- 
chal  Villars,  in  order  to  fuccour  Toulon,  obliged  him  to  re- 
Jinquifh  all  his  high  projects  in  Germany,  and  to  repafs  die 
P-hiiie,  inftead  of  advancing  beyond  the  Danube  li. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  upon  Toulon,  however,  the 
inactive  campaign  in  Flanders,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
confederates  in  Spain,  furnimed  the  enemies  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  of  the  lord  treafurer  Godolphin  with 
plaufible  pretexts  for  difcrediting  their  meafures  :  and  in- 
trigues were  formed  for  overturning  their  adminiftration. 
Thefe  intrigues  were  chiefly  conducted  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Harley,  who  had  acquired  a  very  confiderable  fhare  of  the 
queen's  confidence,  by  flattering  her  political  prejudices  ; 
and  who,  in  order  to  ilrcngthen  liis  own  intereft,  had  fecur- 

13.  Id.  ibid.     Voltaire,  Siccle,  chap .  xz.       14.  Burnet,  book  vii..  Voltaire, 
15.  Barre.     Burnct.    Voltaire. 
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ed  the  fupport  of  Mrs.  Maftiamj  a  new  female  favourite, 
who  had  partly  fupplanted  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  ia 
the  affe&ions  of  the  queen  I6  j  or  rather  in  that  afcendant, 
though  flie  did  not  ufurp  the  fame  abfolute  dominion, 
which  the  duchefs  had  eftablifhed  over  the  mind  of  her  timid 
miflrefs. 

Apprifed  of  the  fcheme  that  was  formed  for  rheir  ruin, 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  complained  of  Harley's  intrigues 
to  the  queen  ;  and  not  meeting  with  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer, 
they  both  threatened  to  refign  their  places,  and  abfented 

themfelvesfrom  the  cabinet  council.     The  councH 
A.  D.  1708. 

was  ftruck  with  confternation.  Even  the  fecretary 

fhrunk  from  the  load  that  was  ready  to  fall  on  his  fhoulders/ 
And  the  queen,  from  fear,  not  regard,  recalled  her  minifters^ 
and  difmifled  Harley,  whofe  fortune  his  friend  St.  John,  fe- 
cretary at  war,  and  others  chofe  to  follow,  by  refigning  their 
places  ;  yet  not  without  hopes  of  having  it  one  day  in  their 
power  to  govern  the  councils  of  their  fovereign,  by  foftering 
her  affe£Hon  for  the  excluded  branch  of  her  family,  and  in- 
creafing  her  feeret  averfion  againft  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfc 
of  Hanover  17; 

This  divifion  in  the  Englifli  cabinet,  xnd  the  difcontents 
in  Scotland,  occafioned  by  the  Union,  encouraged  Lewia 
XIV.  to  make  an  attempt  in  favour  of  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales,  whom  he  had  acknowledged  by  the  title  of  James 
III.  not  doubting  but  he  fhould  be  able,  at  leaft,  to  create1 
fuch  diftraclions  in  Great  Britain  as  would  weaken  the  ef- 
forts of  the  allies  in  Flanders.  Td  that  attempt  Lewis  was 
farther  incited  by  the  eager  felicitations  of  the  Scottifh  Jaco- 
bites, who  offered  to  raife  and  equip  thirty  thoufand  men,  at 
their  own  expence,  and  to  furnim  them  with  provifions  until 
they  could  march  into  England  l8. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  magnificent  promifes,  the  Pre- 
tender, under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  dc  St.  George, 

16.  Bur  net,  book  vii.  ??.  Id.  Ibid,     See  ilfo  Stuart  Paftrt. 

.  it.  Hook'i  NfZ«eiatMt. 

failed 
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failed  from  Dunkirk  on  board  a  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
M.  de  Fourben,  with  between  five  and  fix  thoufand  laud 
forces,  ten  thoufand  mufkets,  and  a  fupply  of  other  imple- 
ments of  war.  Their  purpofe  was  to  enter  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  But, 
through  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  their  pilots,  they 
overfhot  their  deftination ;  and  before  they  could  recover 
their  miftake,  Sir  George  Byng,  with  a  fuperior  Englim  fleet, 
had  taken  poffeflion  of  the  Frith  l9.  Seeing  now  no  profpe6t 
of  fuccefs,  and  afraid  of  the  capture  of  his  whole  fquadron, 
the  French  admiral  returned  to  Dunkirk,  with  the  lofs  of 
only  one  (hip,  but  to  the  utter  confufion  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  adherents,  both  in  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain 20. 

The  Englilh  miniftry,  in  concert   with  the  parliament, 

19.  Burnct,  book  vii.      Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  voi  i. 

30.  It  is  truly  amyfing  to  obfervc  the  extravagance  of  the  Jacobite  writers 
in  fpeaking  of  this  intended  invafion.  They  confidently  affirm,  That  if  the 
Pretender  could  have  landed  in  Scotland,  with  only  the  appearance  of  an  ar- 
my, he  would  foon  have  been  enabled  to  march  into  England,  in  fpite  of  all 
oppofition  ;  and  by  the  junction  of  his  Englilh  and  Scottifli  adherents,  to  have 
given  law  to  a  pnncefs,  who  was  giving  law  to  Europe  !  Nay,  they  do  not 
fcruplc  to  declare  that  the  queen's  affection  for  her  brother  was  fo  great,  that» 
on  his  approach  with  a  refpectable  force,  flie  would  readily  have  confented  to 
the  breaking  of  the  Union,  and  to  his  immediate  acccflion  to  the  Scottilh 
crown,  that  flie  might  have  a  more  certain  profpect  of  tranfmitting  to  him 
ihe  crown  of  England;  not  reflecting  that  his  natural  right  to  both  crowns 
was  preferable  to  hers,  and  therefore  that  .any  attempt  to  claim  either,  in  her 
lift-time,  muft  have  excited  the  higheft  jealoufy.  The  fame  writers,  in  the 
madnefs  of  rage  at  their  cruel  difappointment,  even  aflert  that  Lewis  XIV. 
gave  Forben  pofitive  orders  not  to  land  the  troops  which  he  had  ordered  him 
to  embark ;  though  by  the'r  embarkation,  which  he  was  undei  no  neceflity  of 
ordering,  and  the  voyage  to  Scotland,  in  conference  x,f  it,  he  hazarded  the 
lof->  of  a  very  confidcrable  armament !  (See  Macpherfon's  Hi/i.  of  Great  £ri- 
tain,  vol.  ii.  where  the  reveries  of  all  the  Jacobite  writers  may  be  found.) 
Thefe  are  fliocking  abfurdities:  but  it  is  the  unhappinefs  of  party  writers  in  ge- 
neral, and  particularly  of  the  abettors  of  the  rights  of  the  uufortunate  family 
of  Stuart,  to  pay  little  regard  to  truth,  to  reafon,  or  probability,  in  the  vehe- 
ment profecution  of  their  arguments ;  to  the  proofs  founded  on  facts,  or  thoft 
anting  from  circumftansei, 

Y  3  loofc 
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took  the  moft  vigorous  meafures  for  repelling  the  intended 
invafion,  as  well  as  for  continuing  the  war.     And  no  fooner 
had  all  apprehenfions  of  danger  ceafed,   than  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  great  pillar  of  the  nation,  and  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  went  over  to  Flanders,  in 
"order  to  command  the  confederate  army,  in  conjunction 
with  prince  Eugene,  who,  in   the  beginning  of    the  cam- 
paign, had  headed  a  feparate  army  upon  the  Rhine.     The 
French  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  de  Vendome  in  the 
name  of  the  duke   of  Burgundy^  though  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  confederates,  fludioufly  avoided  an  a6lion,  or 
any  hoftile  attempt ;  until  by  treachery,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  furprife,   they  got  poflefiion  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges.     The  duke  of  Marlborough,  accufed  of  being 
privy  to  this  treachery,  demonftrated  by  his  conduit  the  in- 
juftice  of  the  afperfion.     Though  not  yet  joined  by  prince 
Eugene's  army,  but  alfifted  by  the  advice  of  that  confummate 
general,  he  pafled  the  Scheld,  by  a  forced  march,  and  came 
up  with  the  enemy  near  Oudenarde.     They  could  no  longer 
decline  a  battle  j  and  their  fituation  and  fuperiority  in  num- 
bers feemed  to  infure  ihem  fuccefs. 

The  Scheld,  and  feveral  inciofures,  covered  the  loft  wing 

•of  the  French  army.     A  morafs  lay  along  the  hollile  front  j 

a;id  on  a  rifing  ground,  on  their  right,  the  enemy  placed  their 

cavalry,  interlined  with  parties  of  foot.     The  infantry  of 

the  allies,  advancing  acrofs  the  morafs,  were  received 

July  ii. 

with  great  firmnefs  by  the  French  foot.  But  the 
Britim  cavalry  broke  the  French  horfe  at  the  firfl  fhock,  and 
the  foot  intermixed  with  the  fquadrons  were  cut  in  pieces  on 
the  fpot.  Meantime  the  French  infantry  behind  the  morafs 
had  flood  their  ground  againft  all  the  efforts  of  the  confede- 
rates. In  order,  however,  to  avoid  being  flanked  by  the 
Britim  cavalry,  now  triumphant,  they  (heltered  themfelves  in 
the  inciofures  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld  ;  and,  although  the 
approach  of  darknefs  prevented  the  defeat  from  becoming 
general,  'the  fears  and  rmTco'nduft  of  the  enemy  yielded  to 

the 
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the  allies  all  the  advantages  of  a  complete  victory.  So  great 
was  their  panic  and  confufion,  that  while  the  confederates 
expected  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  action  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  vanquifhed  retreated  by  five  different  routs  in  the 
night:  and  that  difgraceful  and  diforderly  flight,  by  break- 
ing the  fpirit  of  the  foldiers,  rendered  all  the  operations  of 
the  French  timid,  during  the  reil  of  the  campaign  ". 
Though  they  preferved  their  cannon  and  baggage,  they  loft 
by  this  defeat  about  twenty  thoufand  men  :  they  had  five 
thoufand  killed,  nine  thoufand  taken  prifoners,  and  near  fix 
thoufand  deferted  22. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  the  French 
were  reinforced  by  a  ftrong  detachment,  under  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  from  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  confederates  were  join- 
ed by  prince  Eugene's  army,  which  efcorted  a  grand  convoy. 
This  convoy  the  duke  of  Berwick,  whofe  troops  arrived  firft, 
propofed  to  attack  ;  but  that  propofal^as  wejl  as  every  other 
which  he  made  during  the  campaign,  was  rejected  by  the 
duke  de  Vendome,  either  from  jealoufy  or  timidity  23.  la 
confequence  of  the  fafe  arrival  of  the  convoy,  and  the  troops 
that  guarded  it,  the  fiege  of  Lifle,  the  principal  city  in 
French  Flanders,  and  the  fecond  in  the  dominions  of  Lewis 
XIV.  the  key  of  the  kingdom,  fortified  with  all  the  art  of 
Vauban,  was  undertaken  by  prince  of  Eugene  ; 

Auguft  13. 

while  Marlborough  lay  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  interrupting 
the  operations,  and  to  forward  the  neceflary  fuppiies  to  the 
befiegers  I4. 

»r.  Fcnquicres.     Burnet.     Voltaire. 

a.  Bar  net,  book  vW.     Duke  of  Berwick'*  Mem.  vol.  i. 

23.  Dirke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vo  .  i.     As  none  of  thefe  propofa's  were  em- 
braced, \t  is  impoflible  to  fay,  what  fuccefc  might  have  attended  them ;  but  mi- 
litary men,  in  general,  leem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  mofl  of  the  measures  fug-» 
gefted  were  highly  worthy  of  being  adopted. 

24.  Burnet,  book  vii.     Duke  of  Berwick,  vol.  '•, 
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No  town  was  ever,  perhaps,  more  vigoroufly  attacked  pr 
defended  than  Lifle  ;  into  which  the  marefchal  de  BoufHers, 
an  old  experienced  officer,  had  thrown  himfelf,  with  fome  of 
the  befl  troops  of  France.     The  garrifon  qonfifted  of  about 
twelve  thoufand  men,  the  befiegers,  of  at  leaft  thirry  thou- 
fand.    None  of  the  works  were  carried  without  an  obftinate 
ftruggle ;    and   fcarce  were   the  affailants   mafters  of  one 
place,  when  they  were  driven  from  another,  and  in  danger 
of  Jofing  all  their  former  advantages,  gained  at  a  prodigious 
expence  of  blood  and  valour.      Yet  ftill  they  perfevered, 
and  by  perfeverance  advanced  their  progrefs.     Meanwhile 
Vendome  endeavoured  to  diftrefs  them  by  cutting  off  their 
convoys.     But  in  that  fervice  he  moft  unaccountably  failetfj 
as  well  as  in  all  his  attempts  to  relieve  the  pl^ce  •,  fo  that 
Boufflers,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  two  months,  was  oblig- 
ed to  furrender  Lifle.      He  retired  into  the  citadel 
Oft.  13, 

which  was  alfo  forced  to  capitulate  ;   and  Ghent  and 

Bruges  were  recovered  before  the  clofe  of  the  campaign  *5. 

No  event  of  any  importance  happened  in  Germany  during 
the  fummer.  The  electors  of  Hanover,  and  Bavaria,  who 
•were  oppofed  to  each  other  on  the^Upper  Rhine,  not  being 
In  a  condition  to  aft  with  effe£t  in  the  field,  employed  them- 
felves  chiefly  in  fortifying  their  lines  j  a  precaution  fuggefU 

$5.  Id.  ibid.     The  duke  of  Berwick  particularly  invefligates  the  caufes  of 
the  capture  of  Lille.    And  it  appears,  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  that 
the  convoys  of- the  confederates  would -have  been  effectually  cut  off,  and  per- 
haps prince  Eugene,  and  even  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  defeated,  by  the  af-  . 
fiftance  if  troops  that  might  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  neighbouring  garri- 
fons,  without  their  knowledge,  to  reinforce  an   already  flrong  army,   by 
which  they  were  furrounded  ;  and  which  could,  with  fuch  reinforcement} 
have  amufed  the  one,  while  it  gave  battle  to  the  other.    It  alfo  appears,  on 
the  fame  authority,  tiiat  Marlborough,  on  one  occafion,  would  have  totally 
defeated  Vendome,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  from  hazarding  a  battle  by 
the  field-deputies  of  the  States.     See  the  Duke  of  Berwick' t  Mem.  vol.  i.  and 
*he  Letter-  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  contain  many  curious  particulars 
in  the  military  line,  and  fully  iiluflrate  the  principal  events  of  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  in  1708. 
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ed  by  a  mutual  confcioufnefs  of  their  weaknefs  *6.  On  the 
fide  of  Italv,  where  much  was  expe&ed,  fome  advantages 
were  gained  by  the  allies,  but  nothing  fignal  was  performed* 
The  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  befide  his  native  troops,  had  in 
his  army  twenty  thoufand  men  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  States,  had  formed  great  and  extenfive  projects.  He 
«defig ned  to  pafs  through  the  territories  of  the  Swifs,  to  join 
the  troops  of  the  empire  in  Alface,  and  to  penetrate  into 
France  on  that  fide.  But  he  was  fo  vigoroufly  oppofed  by 
xnarefchal  Villars,  that  he  was  happy  in  having  opened  a 
paflage  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  fecured  his  own  do- 
minions againft  the  future  invafions  of  the  French  on  the 
molt  exrofed  fide,  by  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Exilles,  La 
Peroufe,  and  Feneflrelles  2;. 

The  confederates  were  yet  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Spain.  There 
jhe  houfe  of  Bourbon  had  two  armies  in  the  field,  on  the 
fide  of  Catalonia  ;  one  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  another 
Jed  by  the  duke  de  Noailles  :  and  a  third  army  in  Eftrema- 
dura,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Bay.  Though  Charles 
III.  had  not  a  fufficient  force  to  enable  him  to  face  the  duke 
of  Orleans  in  the  field,  the  latter  was  prevented,  by  the  un- 
provided condition  of  his  army,  from  making  fuch  progrefs 
as  might  have  been  feared.  He  took,  however,  Tortofa  in 
the  month  of  July ;  and  Dania  and  Alicant,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  before  the 
clofe  of  the  campaign.  The  duke  de  Noailles,  oppofed  by 
the  prince  of  Darmftadt,  performed  nothing  of  importance, 
except  providing  his  troops  with  provifions  at  the  expence 
pf  the  Catalans  j  and  the  feafon  of  action,  on  the  fide  of 
^Portugal,  was  pafied  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  inactivity  28. 

The 

26.  Barre,  Hi/I.  £ Allcmagnt,  torn.  x.     Burner,  book  vii. 

27.  Burnet,  ubi.  fup.     State  of  £urefty  1 708. 

a8.  Hi/I.  d'Efpagne,  turn.  ii.  Mem  de  Nosillet,  torn.  >».  But  the  generals, 
who  there  commanded,  and  whofe  condufl  i  the  field  was  fo  little  worthy 
of  praifc,  gained  great  credit  by  a  wife  and  humane  convention,  that  can  never 
J>e  enough  admired.  They  agreed,  that  the  peafants,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain 

and 
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The  operations  by  fea  were  attended  with  very  confidera- 
ble  fuccefs,  on  the  part  of  the  confederates.  Sir  John'  Leake, 
having  carried  to  Catalonia  the  princefs  of  Wolfenbuttle 
whom  Charles  III.  had  efpoufed,  took  on  board  fome  troops, 
and  directed  his  courfe  to  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia. 
No  fooner  did  the  Englifh  fleet  appear  than  the  monks, 
gained  by  cardinal  Grimani,  who  was  in  the  intereft  of**  the 
houk;  of  Auftria,  ran  in  bodies  to  the  ftreets  and  public 
places,  holding  the  crucifix  in  their  hands,  and  aflured  the 
inhabitants,  who  flocked  around  them,  That  God  had  made 
ufe  of  heretics  to  give  them  a  better  matter.  This  made 
fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  populace,  that  the  viceroy  was 
forced  to  accept  of  fuch  terms  as  the  invaders  chofe  to  grant; 
and  the  whole  ifland  fubmitted  without  drawing  a  fword  29. 
The  fame  admiral,  aflided  by  major-general  Stanhope,  alfo 
took  the  ifland  of  Minorca  3° ;  a  conquefl,  in  itfelf  lefs  va- 
luable than  Sardinia,  but  of  more  importance  to  England 
•when  at  war  with  Spain,  on  accodnt  of  the  excellent  har- 
bour of  Mahon,  and  the  flrong  caftle  of  St.  Philip,  by  which 
it  is  defended. 

The  reduction  of  thofe  iflands,  which,  in  conju£Uon  with 
the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  gave  the  maritime  powers  the  ab- 
folute  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  induced  the  Italian 
ftates  to  fubmit  to  certain  antiquated  claims  of  the  emperor 
Jofeph,  that  they  would  otherwife  have  rejected  with  difdain. 
Even  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  interefts  of 
Philip  V.  and  who  had  raifed  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  (late,  no  fooner  heard  of  the  furrender  of  Bo- 
logna to  the  Imperialifts,  and  that  an  Engliih  fleet  was  rea- 
dy to  bombard  Civita  Vecchia,  than  he  promifed  to  acknow- 
ledge Charles  III.  as  lawful  king  of  Spain,  in  order  to  pre- 

ar.d  Portugal,  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  by  the  troops  of  either  party,  in  culti- 
vating the  f.iil.  or  in  feeding  their  cattle;  an«l  that  the  war  ibouid,  for  the 
future,  be  confiJered  as  fubfifting  xmly  between  regular  armies,  or  n  i  n  in 
y  fcr  vice,  and  not  between  the  private  inhubitar.ts  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Id. ibid. 

29.  H';f.,  ifEffagnt)  torn.  i:t      State  cf  Europe ,  1 708.         3:.  Id.  ibid. 
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vent  Rome  itfelf  from  being  r.gain  facked  by  the  barbarians 
of  tbe  North  3'  •,  for  as  fuch  -.he  Italians  ftill  confidered  the 
Englifh  and  Germans. 

The  death  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land's hufband,  which  happened  during  thefe  trail  factions 
abroad,  made  no  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  Englifli  politics, 
on  which  his  feeble  genius,  and  unimportant  char..  :tcr,  had 
never  had  any  influence.     The  great  fuccels  of  the  cam- 
paign confirmed  the  afcendant  that  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phin  had  acquired,  in  confequence  of  the  expulfion  of  Har- 
ley  from  the  cabinet  :  and  they  found  means   to  reconcile 
the  diflatisfied  Whigs  to  their  meafures,  by  dividing  with 
the  leaders  of  that  party  the  power  and  emoluments  of  go- 
vernment.    The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  to  the 
place  of  lord  high  admiral,  vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  the 
prince  of  Denmark ;  lord  Somers,  who  had  been  out  of  of- 
fice ever  fince  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal  by  king  William, 
was  made  prefident  of  the  council  j  and  the  earl  of  Whar- 
ton,  a  man  of  vafl  abilities,  but  void  of  any  (beady  principle, 
was  declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  3*.     Thefe  judicious 
promotions  contributed  to  preferve  that  unanimity,  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  parliament,  and  which  produced  the 
.mod  liberal  fupplies  for  continuing  the  war.     Seven  mil- 
lions were  voted  for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  campaign, 
and  ten  thoufand  men  were  added  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  preceding  year  33.     The  Dutch  alfo  agreed  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  troops. 

While  the  confederates  were  taking  fuch  vigorous  mea- 
fures for  the  profecution  of  hoftilities,  ferious  propofals  wcic 
.  made  by  the  French  monarch  for  reftoring  tranquillity  to 
Europe.  A  variety  of  circumftances,  the  defeat  at  Oudc- 
narde,  the  taking  of  Lifle,  a  famine  in  France ;  the  confc- 
quent  failure  of  rtfources  ;  the  discontents  of  the  people  ; 
and  a  want  of  harmony  among  the  fervants  of  the  crown, 

31.  Burnet,  book  vii.    Slattof  E;irije,  •  3:.  Id.  ibid. 

33.  Journal >,  Nov.  i-o3. 
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Induced  Leu-is  XIV.  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  at  once  ade- 
quate to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enemies,  and  fuitable  to  the  me- 
lancholy fituation  of  his  own  affairs.     He  agreed 
A.  D.  1709. 

to  yield  the  whole  Spanim  monarchy  to  the  houfc 

of  Aufttria,  without  any  equivalent;  to  cede  to  the  em- 
peror his  conquefts  on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  to  give  Fumes, 
Ypres,  Menin,  Tournay,  Lifle,  Conde,  and  Maubeuge,  as  a 
Barrier  to  Holland  ;  to  acknowledge  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh  as  king  of  Pruffia ;  the  duke  of  Hanover,  as  ninth 
elector  of  the  empire  j  to  own  the  right  of  queen  Anne  to 
the  Britifh  throne  ;  to  remove  the  Pretender  from  the  do- 
minions of  France  ;  to  acknowledge  the  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Proteilant  linej  to  reftorc 
every  thing  required  to  the  duke  of  Savoy :  and  to  agree  to 
the  cefiions  made  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  by  his  treaty  with 
the  confederates  34» 

But  thefe  terms,  fa  honourable  as  well  as  advantageous  to 
the  allies,  and  humiliating  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  were  re- 
jected by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  confederates,  the  duke 
cf  Marlborough,  prince  Eugene,  and  the  penfionary  Hein- 
fius».  from  the  fame  motives  that  had  led  them  to  rejeft  the 
popofals  made  by  France  in  1706  ;  their  perfonal  interefts, 
their  prejudices,  and  their  paffions.  Lewis  was  not  per- 
mitted to  form  the  mofl  diftant  hopes  of  peace,  without  fur- 
rendering  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  his  dominions,  as  pledges 
for  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  by  his 
grandfon.  The  marquis  de  Torcy,  who  was  employed  in 
the  negociaiioii,  went  beyond  his  powers  in  making  concef- 
fions;  but  all  in  vain  :  in  proportion  as  he  yielded,  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  the  confederates  rofe  in  their  demands. 
Conference  followed  conference  without  effect.  At  lail 
the  penfionary  Heinfms  framed  forty  preliminaries,  as  the 
ultimatum  of  the  allies  ;  and  although  every  one  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles, befide  being  hard  in  itfelf>  was  exprefled  in  the  mod 

34.  Pointed  Preliminaries. 
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di&atorial  language,  France  agreed  to  thirty-five  of  them; 
The  other  five  were  rejected  with  difdain  by  Lewis,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diftreffed  flate  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  evils 
which  he  apprehended  from  the  continuance  of  the  war  3i. 
He  threw  himfelf  upon  his  people,  explained  his  own  ample 
conceffions,  and  the  haughty  .terms  propofed  by  the  allies. 
The  pride  of  the  French  nation  was  roufed.  They  refolve<i 
to  make  new  efforts  in  fupport  of  their  humbled  monarch  \ 
and  the  very  famine,  which  occafioned  fo  much  mifery, 
proved  of  advantage  to  tlie  flate  in  this  neceffity,  -as  many 
young  men  who  wanted  bread  became  foldiers  36. 

As  foon  as  the  conferences  for  the  re-eftablifliment  of 
peace  were  broken  off,  the  army  of  the  allies,  amounting  to 
above  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Maryborough,  was  formed  on  the 
plains  of  Lifle.  Marefchal  Villars,  who  had  been  called  to 
the  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Flanders,  as  the  lafl 
fupport  of  his  finking  country,  occupied  a  ftrong  poft  be- 
tween Couriere  and  the  town  Bethune.  Thofe  places  covered 
his  two  wings,  and  he  was  defended  in  front  by  the  villages 
of  la  Baffee  and  Pont  Avendin.  By  this  poGtion  of  his 
army,  he  covered  the  cities  of  Doway  and  Arras,  the  re- 
duction of  which  would  have  opened  a  paflage  for  the  allies 
into  the  heart  of  France.  A&er  advancing  within  two 
leagues  of  his  camp,  and  viewing  his  fituation,  the  generals 
of  the  confederates,  not  judging  it  prudent  to  attack  him, 
fuddenly  drew  off  their  troops,  and  fat  down  before  Tour-^ 
nay,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  ancient  cities  in  Flanders. 
The  citadel,  conftructcd  with  all  the  flcill  of  Vauban,  was 
yet  ftronger  than  the  town.  But  with  fo  much  vigour  and 
addrefs  were  both  attacked,  that  the  place  itfelf  was  taken, 
in  twenty-one  days ;  and  the  citadel,  into  which  the  go'ver- 
ilor  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  garrifon,  was  forced 
to  furrender  at  the  end  of  a  month  37. 

35.  M.deTercy^om.  L  36.  Voltaire,  S«..V,  clup.ix. 

37.  Kane's  Camfaig m.     Lifcef  blarllmwgk* 
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The  confederates  no  fooner  found  themfelves  mafters  of 
Tournay,  which  they  had  been  permitted  to  reduce  without 
any  annoyance  from  the  enemy,  than  they  formed  thedefign 
of  befieging  Mons.  They  accordingly  purfued  the  neceflary 
fteps  for  that  purpofe  •,  while  Villars,  having  embraced  the 
bold  refolution  of  protecting  or  relieving  the  place,  palled 
the  Scarpe,  and  encamped  between  that  river  and  the  Scheld. 
Difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  arriving  at  Mons  before  the 
main  army  of  the  allies,  under  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke 
of  Marlboro  ugh,  the  French  general  took  poiTeffion  of  a 
flrong  camp  about  a  league  diftant  from  the  inverted  city, 
determined  to  give  all  poflible  diflurbance  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  befiegers.  His  right  extended  to  the  village  of 
Malplaquet,  which  lay  behind  the  extenfive  and  impenetra- 
ble wood  of  Saart :  his  left  was  covered  by  another  thick 
\voou  -,  and  his  centre  was  defended  by  three  lines  of 
trenches,  drawn  along  a  narrow  plain  ;  the  whole  being 
fecured  by  a  fortification  of  trees,  which  had  been  cut  down 
and  carried  from  the  neighbouring  woods,  furrounded  with 
all  their  branches  3S. 

The  generals  of  the  confederates,  elated  with  paft  fuccefo, 
or  perfuaded  that  Mons  could  not  be  taken  without  diflodg- 
ing  the  enemy,  refolved  to  attack  Viilars  in  that  flrong  pofi- 
tion,  although  his  army  was  little  inferior  to  theirs,  each 
amounting  to  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  com- 
batants. In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  they  advanced 
to  the  charge  early  in  the  morning,  both  armies 
having  prepared  themfelves  for  action  during  the 
preceding  night.  The  Britifh  troops  were  oppofed  to  the 
left,  the  Dutch  to  the  right,  and  the  Germans  to  the  centre 
of  the  French  army.  MareLlid  Villars  placed  himfelf  at 
the  bead  of  his  left  wing,  and  committed  the  charge  of  his 
right  to  Boufflers ;  who,  though  a  fenlor  officer,  conde- 
fcended  to  act  under  him,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
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of  faving  his  country.  After  an  awful  paufe  of  almofl  two 
hours,  the  engagement  was  b^gun ;  and  the  firing,  in  a  mo- 
ment, extended  from  wing  to  wing.  Few  battles,  in  any 
age,  have  been  fo  fierce  and  bloody,  and  none  had  been  fo 
long  contefted,  fince  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  war  in 
confequence  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

The  Britim  troops,  led  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  having 
paffed  a  morafs,  deemed  impracticable,  attacked  with  fuch 
fury  the  left  of  the  enemy,  ftationed  in  the  wood,  tint  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  plain  behind  it  j  where  they 
again  formed,  and  renewed  their  efforts.     Meanwhile  the 
Dutch,  under  count  Tilly  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  were 
engaged  with  the  right  of  the  French  army  :  and  advancing 
in  three  lines  to  the  entrenchments,  gave  and  received  a  tef- 
.rible  fire  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour.    Some  French  battalions 
being  thrown  into  diforder,  were  rallied  and  confirmed  in 
their  ftation,  by  the  vigilance  .and  courage  of   marefchal 
BoufRers;  and  the  Dutch  alfo  yielding,  in  their  turn,  were 
brought  back  to  the  charge  by  the  activity  and  perfeverance 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.     Enraged  at  this  unexpected  ob- 
ilinacy  of  the  French  in  both  wings,  and  perceiving  that 
Villars  had  weakened  his  centre  in  order  to  fuppor  this  left, 
prince  Eugene  determined  to  attack,  in  pcrfon,  the  entrench- 
ments in  front.     He  accordingly  led  on  a  body   of  frcfii 
.troops;  entered  the  enemy's  line,  flanked  a  regiment  of 
French  guards,  and  oblige«Lthem  to  fly.     Marefchal  Viilars, 
in  haftening  to  fupport  his  centre,  was  wounded,  and  car- 
ried off  the  field.     But  Boufflers,  notwithstanding  this  mif- 
fortune,  continued  obftinately  to  maintain  the.  fight;,  aud 
when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  fuflain  the  united  efforts 
.of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  (hewed 
that  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  perifh,  he  made 
an  excellent  retreat 39. 

The  confederates,  after  all   their  exertions,  gained  little 

?<;.  I'uiJ. 
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bcfide  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  that  they  purchafed  with  the 
lives  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  The  French  did  not  lofc 
above  half  the  number.  But  fo  impofmg  is  the  name  of 
vi&ory,  that  the  allies  were  fuffered  to  inveft  Mons,  and  to 
carry  on  their  opeiations  without  the  fmallefl  diflurbance. 
The  furrender  of  that  important  place  put  an  end  to  the  bu- 
Cnefs  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders  4°. 

The  confederates  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  other  quarters. 
The  eledlor  of  Brunfwick,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
the  empire  oil   the  Upper  Rhine,  formed  fome  important 
fchemes,  but  found  the  imperial  troops  in  no  condition  to 
fecond  his  views ;  and  count  de  Merci,  whom  he  had  de- 
tached with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  into  Upper  Al- 
face,  was  defeated  by  the  count  de  Bourg,  and  forced  to  re- 
pafs  the  Rhine41.     Certain  difputes  between  the  emperor 
and  the  duk'e  of  Savoy,  relating  to  fome  territories  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,   rendered  the  campaign  altogether  inactive 
on  the  fide  of  Dauphiny  4i.    In  Spain,  the  chevalier  d'Asfeld 
took  the  caftle  of  Alicant,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by- 
two  Englifh  regiments  j  and  the  Englifti  and  Portuguefe  ar- 
my, under  the  earl  of  Galway,  was  routed  by  the  marquis 
de  Bay,  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura.     On  the  other 
hand,  count    Staremberg,  who  commanded  the  forces  of 
Charles  III.  in  Catalonia,  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
bring  the  marefchal   de  Bezons  to   an  engagement,  took 
Balaguier  in  his  prefence,  and  clofed  the  Campaign  with 
that  fuccefsful  enterprife  43.     Nothing  memorable  happened 
at  tea. 

Though  the  misfortunes  of  France,  during  this  campaign, 
were  by  no  means  fo  deprefling  as  (he  had  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, Lewis  XIV.  renewed  his  applications  for 
A.  D.  1710.  V 

peace,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  of  action  was  over  ; 

and  conferences  were  appointed  at  Gertruydenberg,  early  ia 

4».  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  ii.    Vojtaire,  Siecle,  chap.  «.     State  of 
£uro/>e,  1709.  41.  Eurnet,  book  vii.  42.  Ii.  ibid, 

43»  »l£rw.  de  ^tallies  t  torn,  iii,     State  of  Europe,   1709. 
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the  fpring,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  terms.  But  it  will  be  pro- 
per, before  we  enter  into  the  particulars  of  that  negociation, 
to  carry  forward  the  ftory  of  Charles  XII.  and  his  antagonilt 
Peter  the  Great. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  after  having  acted  in  the  imperious 
manner  already  related,  quitted  Saxony,  in  September  1707, 
and  returned,  at  the  head  of  forty-three  thoufand  men,  to 
Poland;  where  the  czar  had  attempted,  though  ineffectually, 
to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  Auguftus,  during  the  abfence  of 

Charles.     Peter,  who  was  ftill  in  Lithuania,  re- 

'          A.  D.  1708, 
tired  on  the  approach  of  the  conquering  bwede, 

and  directed  his  march  toward  the  Borifthenes  or  Nieper. 
But  Charles  was  determined  that  he  (hould  not  efcape,  with- 
out hazarding  a  battle  before  he  reached  his  own  dominions. 
Having  entered  Grodno  on  the  fame  day  that  the 
czar  left  it,  he  therefore  endeavoured,  by  forced 
marches,  at  that  fevere  feafon  in  a  northern  climate,  through 
a  country  covered  with  moraffes,  deferts,  and  immenfe 
forefts,  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  Peter,  however,  fafely 
paffed  the  Borifthenes,  notwithftanding  this  romantic  pur- 
fuit ;  Charles  having  only  the  fatisfa&ion  of  defeating,  after 
an  obftinate  engagement,  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  Ruflians 
(Irongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  obftrudt  his  progrefs,  and 
•  which  partly  effected  its  purpofe  44. 

But  the  czar,  though  now  in  his  own  dominions,  was  not 
without  apprehenfions,  in  regard  to  the  iflue  of  the  contcft 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  he,  therefore,  fent  ferious  pro- 
pofals  of  peace  to  Charles.  "  I  will  treat  at  Mofcow  !"  — 
faid  the  Swedifh  monarch.  "  My  brother  Charlss,"  re- 
plied Peter,  when  informed  of  this  haughty  anfwer,  "  al- 
"  ways  affects  to  play  the  Alexander;  but  he  will  not,  f 
"  hope,  find  in  me  a  Darius  45."  This  anecdote  ftrongly 
marks  the  characters  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  men. 

44.  Contin.  PufFend.  lib.  vii.     Vo!taire,  Hi/!.  Cli.  XII.  liv.  iv. 

45,  Voltaire,  uli  fup. 
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Charles,  as  brave  and  confident  as  Alexander,  but  utterly 
void  of  forefight,  attempted,  without  concerting  any  regu- 
lar plan  of  operations,  to  march  to  Mofcow ;  and  the  czar 
took  care  to  prevent  him  from  reaching  it,  in  the  dire£t  line, 
by  deftroying  the  roads  and  defolating  the  country. 

Thus  thwarted  in  his  favourite  project  of  marching  di- 
reclly  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Ruffia,  and  with  his  army 
much  di  minified  by  famine,  fatigue,  and  partial  engage- 
ments, the  king  of  Sweden  was  induced  to  attempt  a  pafiage 
thither  through  the  Ukraine,  on  the  invitation  of  Mazeppa, 
chief  of  the  Coflacks;  who  had  taken  a  difguft  at  the  czar, 
and  promifed  not  only  to  fupply  the  Swedes  with  provifions 
on  their  march,  but  to  furnim  them  with  a  reinforcement  of 
thirty  thoufand  mem  Thefe  were  to  join  the  Sweclifli  mo- 
narch on  the  banks  of  the  Difna ;  where  he  expected  alfo 
to  be  joined  by  general  Lewenhaupt,  whom  he  had  ordered 
to  march  from  Livonia,  with  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen 
thoufand  Swedes,  and  a  large  fupply  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
vifions. Not  once  fufpecting  but  every  thing  would  corre- 
fpond  to  his  wi(h,the  northern  conqueror  entered  the  Ukraine 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  advanced  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  fpite  of  every  obftacle,  which  nature  or  the 
enemy  could  throw  in  his  way. 

But  fortune,  at  length  tired  of  feconding  the  wild  and 
inconfiderate  enterprizes  of  the  fool-hardy  Charles,  was  now1 
refolved  to  punifh  him  feverely  for  his  contempt  of  her  for- 
mer favours.  When  he  reached  the  Difna,  he  found  no- 
thing but  frightful  deferts,  inilead  of  magazines  ;  and,  in- 
llead  of  reinforcements,  he  faw  a  body  of  Ruffians  on  the 
opponte  bank,  ready  to  difpute  his  paiTage.  Though  his  army 
was  exhaufted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  though  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  Lewenhaupt,  and  uncertain  of  the  fidelity  of 

Muzeppa,  he  determined  to  crofs  the  river  in  the 
A.  D.  1709. 

face  of  the  enemy,  and  effected  his  purpofe  with 

little  iofs.  Advancing  ftill  farther  into  that  defolate  country, 
he  was  at  laft  joined  by  Mazeppa,  who  appeared  rather  as 

a  fugitive 
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a  fugitive  prince,  come  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  than  a 
powerful  ally,  from  whom  he  expelled  fuccours.  In  place 
of  thirty,  he  Was  only  accompanied  by  about  three  th'ou- 
fand  men.  The  czar  having  received  information  of  his  in- 
trigues, had  ordered  his  principal  friends  to  be  apprehended, 
and  broken  upon  the  wheel.  His  towns  \vere  reduced  to 
afhes,  his  treafures  fcized,  and  his  troops  difperfed  46. 

This  difappointment  was  efteemed  but  a  flight  misfortune 
by  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  confidently  expected  the  fafe 
arrival  of  Lewenhaupt  and  his  convoy.     Lewenhaupt  arriv- 
ed, but  in  a  condition  no  lefs  deplorable  than  that  of  Ma- 
fceppa.  After  three  fuccefiive  engagements  with  the  Ruffians, 
in  which  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  equally  by  his  courage  and 
conduit,  he  had  been  obliged  to  fet  fire  to  his  waggons,   in 
order  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  happy  to  efcape  with   four  thoufond  men  ;    the 
wretched  remnant  of  his  gallant  army,  exhausted  with  fati- 
gue,   and  ready  to  perifh  of  hunger.     Charles,  who  was  in 
ipo  condition  to  relieve  their  necefllties,  was  now  earneftly 
Brefled  by  his  minifter,  count  Piper,  to  pafs  at  lead  the 
depth  of  winter  in  a  fmall  town  of  the  Ukraine,  named  Ro- 
xnana,  and  depend  on  the  friendship  of  Mazeppa  and  the 
Coflacks   for  provifions  ;   or  to  repafs,  without  delay,  the 
Difna  and  the  Boriflhenes,  and  return  to  Poland,  where  his 
prefence  was  much  wanted,  and  where  his  army  might  be 
conveniently  put  into  winter  quarters.     He  reje£ted  both 
thefe  propolals  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  fear 
fon,  and  although  his  army  was  in  a  great  meafure.deflitute 
of  fhoes  and  even  of  cloathing,   he  determined  to  proceed. 
In  this  mad  march,  he  had  the   mortification  to  fee  two 
thouiand  of  his  troops  perifh  of  hunger  and  cold.     Yet  he 
l   prefled  forward  j  and,  after  a  variety  of  obftrudlions 
and  delays,  occafioned  by  the  hovering  parties  of  the  enemy, 

46.  WJl.Pti/.  clm>.  xvii.     Hij?.  Charles  XII.  liv.  iv. 

Z  2  and 
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and  the  moft  intenfe  froft  ever  known  in  thofe  northern 

regions,  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pul- 
May.   lo. 

towa,  a  fmall  Ruffian  town,  fituated  on  the  river 

Worfklaw,   at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Ukraine47. 

But  of  whatever  extravagance  Charles  may  be  accufed,  irt 
inarching  thus  far,  through  a  rugged  and  impracticable 
country,  in  a  remarkable  fevere  feafon,  he  cannot  be  blamed 
for  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  Pultowa.  It 
was  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  Czar,  and  well  ftored  with 
provifions  and  other  necefiaries,  of  which  the  king  of  Swe- 
den was  in  great  want.  But,  befide  being  naturally  ftrong, 
it  was  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  nine  thoufand  men  ;  and 
Peter  lay  at  no  great  diftance,  with  an  ^rmy  of  feventy  thou- 
fand, ready  to  attempt  its  relief.  Thefe  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances  might  have  ftaggered  the  refolution  of  a  Csefar 
or  a  Maryborough  ;  but  to  Charles,  whofe  defire  of  encoun- 
tering danger  was  even  ftronger  than  his  paffion  for  conqueft, 
they  were  only  fo  many  incentives  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prize.  He  accordingly  invefted  Pultowa  with  his  half  fa- 
xnifhed  army,  now  reduced  to  twenty-feven  thoufand  men, 
eighteen  thoufand  of  whom  only  were  Swedes  ;  and  yet 
with  this  fmall  force,  infufficient  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  the  garrifon  and  the  Ruffian  army,  he  hoped 
not  only  to  take  the  town,  but  to  defeat  and  even  to  de- 
throne the  czar,  although  his  other  difadvantages  were  many. 

As  Charles  had  been  under  the  neceffity  of  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  his  heavy  cannon  in  the  morafies  and  defiles 
through  which  he  pafied,  the  regular  progrefs  of  the  fiege  was 
flow.     The  garrifon  bravely  repelled  all  attempts  to  carry 
the  place  by  aflault  ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was  danger-  j 
oufly  wounded  in  the  heel  in  viewing  the  works.     Mean- 
while the  czar,  having  collected  his  forces,  advanced  to  the! 
relief  of  Pultowa,  and  made  fuch  a  difpofition  of  his  army  I 
as  fhewed  that  he  was  no  novice  in  the  art  of  war.     Charles,,  j 


47.  tiift.  Bu/.  ubi  fup. 

though- 
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though  greatly  indifpofcd  by  his  wound,  was  fired  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  whom  he  defpifed.  Betrayed  by  a  falfe 
idea  of  honour,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  waiting 
for  battle  in  his  entrenchments.  Having  appointed  eight 
thoufand  men  to  guard  the  lines  before  the  town,  he  there- 
fore ordered  his  army  to  march  out,  and  attack  the  Ruffian 
camp,  he  hirnfelf  being  carried  in  a  litter.  The  Swedes 

charged  with  incredible  furv,  and  broke  the  Ruffian 

July  II. 
cavalry.      But   the  horfe  rallied   behind    the  foot, 

which  remained  firm ;  and  the  czar's  artillery  made  fuch 
havock  among  the  ranks  of  the  affailants,  that,  after  a  dc- 
fperate  combat  of  two  hours,  the  Swedifh  army  was  utterly 
routed  and  difperfed.  Nine  thoufand  of  the  vanquifhed  were 
left  dead  in  the  field,  and  about  fix  thoufand  taken,  toge- 
ther with  the  king's  military  cheft,  containing  the  fpoiis  of 
Poland  and  Saxony.  The  remains  of  the  Flemifh  army,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  thoufand,  were  obliged  to  furrender 
on  the  banks  of  the  Borifthenes,  for  want  of  boats  to  carry 
them  over  the  river  ;  Charles  himfelf,  accompanied  by  three 
hundred  of  his  guards,  with  difficulty  efcaping  to  Bender,  a 
Turkifh  town  in  Moldavia  4S. 

No  victory  was  ever  attended  with  more  important  confc- 
quences  than  that  gained  at  Pultowa,  by  Peter  the  Greaf. 
The  king  of  Sweden  loft,  in  one  day,  the  fruits  of  nine 
years  of  fuccefsful  war ;  and  that  veteran  army,  which  had 
fpread  terror  over  Europe,  was  totally  annihilated.  The 
czar  was  not  only  relieved  from  all  apprehenfions  infpired 
by  a  powerful  antagonift,  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions, 
who  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne,  and  to  over- 
throw that  grand  fcheme  which  he  had  formed  for  the  civil- 
ization of  his  extenfive  empire,  but  enabled  to  forward  his 
plan  of  improvement  by  means  of  the  induflry  and  ingenuity 
of  his  Swedifh  prifoners,  whom  neceffity  obliged  to  exert 

4*.  Voltaire,  ubi  fup.  Hljl.  da  N>rd.  torn.  ii.  Cumin,  of  Pufilndorf. 
lib.  vii. 

Z  3  their 
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their  talents  in  the  mod  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  The  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  conqueror,  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  treaty  of  Alt-Ranftadt,  as  extorted  from 
him  by  force,  and  re-entered  Poland.  His  patron,  the  czar, 
followed  him.  Staniflaus  was  forced  to  relinquifli  his  author 
rity,  and  Auguftus  found  himfelf  once  more  in  pofleffion  of 
the  Polifh  throne.  Peter  revived  the  ancient  pretenfions  of 
the  czars  to  Livonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  and  part  of  Finland ; 
Denmark  laid  claim  to  Scania  5  the  king  of  Pruflia  to  Po- 
merania  ;  and  had  not  the  emperor  and  the  maritime  pow- 
ers interpofed,  the  Swedifh  monarchy  would  have  been  rent 
to  pieces. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  Charles  XII.  remained  at  Ben- 
der ;  where,  through  his  intrigues,  conducted  by  Poniatow- 

fky,  a  Polifh  nobleman  who  lhared  his  misfor- 
A.  D.  1710.        ; 

tunes,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Turks  in  a 

war  with  Ruflia.  In  the  profecution  of  thofe  intrigues  we 
rnufl  leave  him,  and  the  czar  in  the  more  laudable  employr 
jnent  of  civilizing  his  fubje&s,  till  we  have  terminated  the 
memorable  war  between  the  confederates  and  the  houfe  o£ 
Bourbon,  in  regard  to  the  Spanifh  fuccefliont 
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77ie  General  y~iew  of  EUROPE   carried  forward)  from  the  of 
of  the  Conferences  at  GERTRUYDENBERG,   to  the    Tieat'u^    rj 
UTRECHT  and  RASTADT. 

'T^HOUGH  the  king  of  Sweden,  during  his   profperitv, 
{hewed  no   inclination  to  interfere  in  the  difpute  be- 
tween France  and  the  confederates,  Lewis  XIV.  had  dill 
expectations  of  being  able    to  engage   him    in    his '  caufe.  ~ 
Thefe  expectations  were  confiderably  heightened  by  the  keen 
indignation  which  Charles  exprefled  at  the  emperor's  open 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Alt-Ranfladt,  as  fooii  as  lie  reco- 
vered from  the  terror  of  the  Swedifh  -arms.  The  allies  v 
therefore,  relieved  from  no  fm ;-.:':  ;  the 

tbtal  ruin  of  that  prince's  affairs,  and  Lewis  was  deprived 
of  the  laft  hope  of  defponding  ambition.  He  accordingly 
.offered  the  moil  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  in  the  preli- 
minaries that  were  made  the  foundation  of  the  conferences 
at  Gertruydenberg. 

As  the  principal  facrifices  in  thcfe  preliminaries  were  the 
fame  with  thofe  proffered  in  1709,  it  will  be  unneceflary  to 
repeat  them  here  ;  more  efpecially  as  they  were  not  accented., 
Lewis  made  additions  to  his  conceflions,  aftrr  the  comn 
rnent  of  the  negociation.     He  agreed  not  only  to  give  ; 
far  as  in  his  power,  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  without  any  equi- 
valent, and  to  acknowledge  Charles  III.  lawful  king  of  Spain, 
but  to  pay  a  fubfidy  of  a  million  of  livres  a  month,  till  his ' 
grandtbn  Philip  V.  fhould  be  expelled.    He  relinquifhe  I  even 
Alface  to  the  emperor;  and,  as  a  fccurity  for  the  perform-" 
ance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  engaged  to  deliver  the 
fortified  towns  of  French  Flanders,  yet  in  his  pofTcffion,  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies.     But  the  haughtinefs  of  the  States, 
to  whom  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  fe- 
cure  of  the  controuling  influence  of  the  penfionary  Heinfius, 
had  induced  the  emperor  and  the  queen  of  England  to  com- 

^  4  mit 
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mit  the  whole  management  of  the  negociation,  encouraged 
their  deputies,  Buys  and  Vander  Duflen,  to  rife  in  their  de- 
mands, in  proportion  as  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  ad- 
vanced in  their  conceflions.  Thefe  infolent  republicans  went 
fo  far  as  to  infift,  That  Lewis  XIV.  inftead  of  paying  a  fub- 
fidy  toward  the  war  againft  Philip  V.  mould  aflift  the  con- 
federates with  all  his  forces,  to  drive  his  grandfon  from  the 
Spanifti  throne  r. 

It  was  impoffihle  for  the  French  monarch  to  fubmit  to  fo 
humiliating  a  requifition;  and  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  break 
off  the  treaty.  The  conferences  at  Gertruydenberg  were, 
therefore,  idly  protracted,  while  the  armies,  on  both  fideS| 
took  the"  field.  At  length,  the  marefchal  d'Uxelles  and  the 
Abbe  de  Polignac,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Lewis,  returned 
to  Verfailles,  after  having  fent  a  letter  to  the  penfionary  He- 
Jnfius,  declaring  the  demands  of  the  deputies  of  the  States 
iinjuft  and  unreafonable  2. 

In  the  mean  time  the  confederates  were  making  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  Flanders.  The  duke  of  Marlhorough  and  prince 
Eugene,  having  aflembled  the  allied  army  more  early  than 
was  expected,  entered  the  French  lines  without  re- 
fiftance,  an4  fat  down  before  Douay.  This  city, 
flrong  in  its  fituation,  but  ill  fortified,  was  defended  by  a, 
garrifon  of  eight  thoufand  men.  Marefchal  Villars,  who 
had  now  joined  the  French  army,  which  he  was  deftined  to 
command,  determined  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place.  He 
accordingly  crofled  the  Scarpe,  and  advanced  within  cannon- 
fhot  of  the  allies  ;  but  finding  them  ftrongly  entrenched,  and 
being  fenfible  that  the  lofs  of  one  battle  might  endanger  the 
very  exiflence  of  the  French  monarchy,  he  thought  proper 
to  abandon  Douay  to  its  fate  3.  It  furrendered  after 
£  fiege  of  three  weeks.  Villars  obferved  the  fame 
prudent  conduct;  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign^ 

i.  Pe  Tcrcy,  torn.  ii.  a.  Ibid. 

3.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  ii. 

which 
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which  was  concluded  with  the  taking  of  Bethune,  St.  Ve- 
nant,  and  Aire  j  places  of  great  importance,  but  which 
were  not  acquired  by  the  confederates  without  a  vaft  ex- 
pence  of  blood. 

No  memorable  event  happened  in  Germany  during  the 
fummer,  nor  any  thing  of  confequence  on  the  fide  of  Pied- 
mont ;  where  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  defeated 
all  the  attempts  of  the  allies  to  penetrate  into  Dauphiny, 
notwithftanding  their  fuperior  force.  The  campaign  was 
more  fruitful  of  incidents  in  Spain. 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  took 
the  field  in  perfon,  and  feemed  determined  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.  They  accordingly  met  near  Almenara. 
There  general  Stanhope,  who  commanded  the  Britifh  troops, 
flew  with  his  own  hand  the  Spanifli  general,  AmefTaga,  and 
routed  the  cavalry  of  Philip  V.  while  the  count  de  Sta- 
remberg  put  the  infantry  to  flight.  The  Spaniards  were 

again  defeated,  in  a  more  bloody  engagement,  at 

July  17. 
3aragoiTa.    And  in  this  victory,  which  threatened  to 

decide  the  fate  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  the  Britifh  troops, 
-under  general  Stanhope,  had  alfo  the  chief  fhare. 

Charles  III.  infteacl  of  fecuring  Pampeluna,  the  only  pafs 
by  which  French  troops  could  enter  Spain,  marched  directly 
to  Madrid,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army;  and  Philip  V. 
who  had  retired  thither,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  capital  a  fe- 
pond  time.  The  afpedt  of  things  there,  however,  was  little 
flattering  to  his  rival.  All  the  grandees  had  left  the  city; 
and  the  Caftilians,  in  general,  feemed  refolved  to  fhed  the 
lad  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than  have  a  king  impofed 
ppon  them  by  heretics4. 

Meantime  the  duke  de  Vendome,  whofe  reputation  was 
ilili  high,  notwithftanding  his  unfortunate  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders, having  affumed,  at  the  requeft  of  Philip  V.  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Spain, 

4..  Burnet,  book  vii.    ////?.  d'  Ej}a«net  torn.  ii. 

its 
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its  affairs  foon  began  to  wear  a  new  face.  The  Caftilian  no- 
bles crowded,  with  their  followers,  round  the  ftandard  of 
a  general  in  whofe  conduct  they  could  confide.  And  Ven- 
dome's  army,  ftrengthened  by  thefe  brave  volunteers,  was 
farther  reinforced  by  thirty-four  batallions  of  French  foot, 
and  thirty-one  fquadrons  of  horfe,  detached  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick  from  Dauphiny.  Another  body  of  French  troops, 
arTembied  in  Rouffillon,  was  preparing  to  enter  Catalonia, 
under  the  duke  de  Noailies ;  fo  that  the  generals  of  the  allies, 
nedefted  bv  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain,  as  well 

O  J  ™ 

as  by  the  States  General,  and  at  variance  among  them/elves, 
were  forced  once  more  to  abandon  Madrid. 

The  confederates  now  directed  their  march  toward  Cata* 
Ionia,  whither  Charles  III.  had  already  retired,  in  order  to 
protect  that  warlike  province  5  and,  for  the  benefit  of  fubfift- 
ence,  they  divided  their  army  into  two  bodies.  Staremberg, 
with  the  main  body,  marched  in  front,  and  Stanhope,  with 
five  thoufand  Britifh  troops  brought  up  the  rear.  Not  re- 
fleeting  that  hope  as  well  as  fear  gives  wings  to  foldiers,  the 
Englifli  general  allowed  himfelf  to  be  furrounded  by  Ven- 
dome,  in  the  village  of  Brihuega.  He  defended  himfelf 
with  great  fpirit ;  but  the  place  being  utterly  deftitute  of 
fortifications,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  after 
a  fhort  but  vigorous  refinance 5.  Nor  was  this  all. 

Staremberg,  apprifed  of  Stanhope's  danger,  had  marched, 
though  reluctantly,  to  his  relief,  with  the  principal  army. 
And  this  unwilling  aid  had  almofl  occafioned  a  greater  mif- 
fortune  than  that  which  it  failed  to  prevent.  Staremberg 

had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  with  fafety  in  the 
Dec.  10. 

face  of  the  enemy.    Vendome  forced  him  to  an  en- 
gagement at  Villa  Viciofa,  about  two  leagues  from  Bri- 
huega, the  place  of  Stanhope's  difafler.     Between  the  ar- 
.  mies  there  was  no  proportion  in  numbers,  the  allies  being  . 
one  half  inferior  to  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  yet  did  Sta- 

5.  Id  ibid. 
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remberg,  one  of  the  ablcft  commanders  in  that  military  age, 
exert  himfelf  fo  greatly,  both  as  a  general  and  a  foldicr,  that 
the  battle  was  fierce,  obflinate,  and  bloody.  The  Spaniards, 
under  Philip  V.  broke  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  But  their 
right  continued  firm  in  fpite  of  all  eke  efforts  of  the  French, 
while  Staremberg  made  the  centre  of  the  enemy  give  way; 
fo  that  Vendome  judged  a  retreat  neccfTary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  a  total  defeat 6. 

The  general  of  the  allies  however  found,  on  muttering 
his  forces,  that,  in  confequence  of  the  capture  of  the  Uritilii 
troops,  and  the  lofs  of  men  during  the  action,  he  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  He  was  beCde  in  want  of 
provifions,  and  had  no  profpe&  of  fupply,  at  that  late  fea- 
fon  :  he  therefore  haftily  decamped  and  continued  his  march 
•into  Catalonia,  leaving  to  the  vanquifhed  all'  the  advantages 
of  a  complete  victory  1. 

Thefe  fuccefles  revived,  in  fome  meafure,  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon ;  and,  during  the  campaign,, 
a  revolution  had  happened  in  the  Englifh  miniflry,  ftill  more 
favourable  to  their  affairs.  This  revolution,  with  its  caufcs 
and  confequences,  merits  our  particular  attention. 

Though  the  great  influence  of  Mavlborough  and  Godolr 
phin  had  obliged  their  miftrefs  to  difraifs  Harley  from  her 
councils,  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  that  confidence 
which  they  themfelves  had  loft,  and  attempted  in  vain  to 
recover.  He  had  frequent  confutations  with  the  queen  in 
private  ;  and,  even  while  invifible,  is  faid  to  have  embarrafied 

6.  Burnct,  book  vii.     Duke  of  Berwick,  vol.  ii.     This  account  of  tli 

of  Villa  Viciofa,  though  different  from  that  of  fome  hiftorians,  is  confirmed 
by  a  letter  from  Philip  V-  to  his  queen,  ilatcJ  at  the  camp  of  Fuoi  i 
nth  of  December,  i;ic.  "  M.  dj  Vcndomc,  "fays  he,  (after  relating  the 
progrefs  of  the  action),  "  feeing  that  our  centre  was  giving  way,  and  that 
"  our  left  wing  of  cavalry  made  no  impreffion  upon  their  right-,  thought  it 
"  time  to  propofe  retreating  toward  Truija,  and  gave  orders  foi  that  purpofc." 
Jfetei,  No.  III.  to  vol.  ii  of  the  Duke  rf  Buii-ick's  Mem. 

7.  Duke  of  Berwick,  ubi  nip. 
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their  meafures.  Thefe  interviews  were  procured  by  Mrs. 
Mafham,  the  new  favourite,  who  had  now  entirely  fupplant- 
ed  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  in  the  queen's  afFe&ions. 
But  could  the  miniilry  have  retained  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  might  have  difregarded  the  private  partialities,  and 
in  fome  meafure  the  confidence  of  their  fovereign.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  the  ible  difpofal  of  all  military  em- 
ployments, and  the  earls  of  Godolphin  and  Sunderland  of  all 
civil  offices.  They  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  frate.  And  they  had  long  ufed  that  power  with  fo 
much  judgment,  ability,  and  efre6t,  as  to  difarm  envy,  fi- 
lence  faction,  and  reconcile  to  their  meafures  all  men,  who 
did  not  labour  under  the  moft  incurable  political  prejudices, 
or  feel  the  fevereffc  pangs  of  difappointed  ambition.  The 
body  of  the  people  looked  up  to  them  as  the  worthy  follow- 
ers of  king  William,  our  illuftrious  deliverer  from  popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  in  the  grand  line  of  liberty  and  national 
honour  8  :  they  enjoyed  the  moft  unbounded  popularity. 

But  popularity,  however  well  founded,  is  in  itfelf  of  a 
flippery  nature.  The  favour  of  the  multitude  in  every 
country,  but  more  efpecially  under  free  governments,  can 
only  be  retained  by  fomething  new.  They  are  totally  go- 
verned by  their  hopes  and  fears  ;  and  thefe  muft  not  be  too 
long  fufpended,  or  too  uniformly  reiterated,  otherwife  they 

8.  It  has  been  fafliionable,  of  late  years,  to  reprefent  the  reign  of  William  as 
a  reign  of  difgrace  ;  and,  in  fupport  of  that  opinion,  an  addrefs  of  the  heufe 
of  commons  on  the  meeting  of  the  firft  parliament  of  queen  Anne  iS  produced» 
in  which  the  duke  of  Marlbomugh  is  faid  to  have  "  fignally  retrieved  the  ancient 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Englifh  nation."  But,  independent  of  the  doubtful- 
nefs  of  thefe  expreflions,  this  was  the  addrefsof  a  Tory  parliament,  and  fram- 
ed by  men  who  were  no  friends  to  the  Revolution.  Tne  criminal  intrigues 
connected  with  that  glorious  event,  have  not  been  concealed  by  the  Author  of 
thefe  Letters,  nor  the  faults  in  the  adminiftration  of  William.  But  admitting 
all  thofe  charges  even  as  urgfd  hy  his  enemies,  his  reign,  though  not  highly 
fortunate,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  reign  of  vigour,  of  exertion,  and  a 
jealous  attention  to  national  honour ;  which  can  never,  perhaps,  be  purchafed 
at  too  high  a  price,  and  which  had  been  fh;  uefully  negledlcd  during  the  ig- 
nominious reigns  of  his  two  immediate  predeceffors. 

will 
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will  lofe  their  effect.  The  Englifli  populace,  during  this  tri- 
umphant period  became  fatiated  even  with  fuccefs.  Victory 
followed  victory  fo  fad,  and  the  furrender  of  one  town  was  fo 
foon  fucceededby  the  taking  of  another,  that  good  fortune  had 
ceafed  to  excite  joy  :  and  the  roaring  of  cannon  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  were  heard  with  indifference.  The  people  be- 
gan to  feel  the  weight  of  the  taxes  levied  in  order  to  fupport 
the  war.  And  they  obferved  with  concern,  that  in  all  the 
negociations  for  peace,  while  liberal  conceflions  were  offer- 
ed to  foreign  princes  and  dates,  no  ilipulation  of  any  confe- 
quence  appeared  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  England  ;  who, 
after  all  her  wafte  of  blood  and  treafure,  feemed  to  have  only 
the  glory  of  conquering  and  giving  away  cities,  provinces, 
and  kingdoms  9. 

The  Tories,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefsful  intrigues  of 
Ilarley,  and  this  change  of  humour  in  the  people,  which 
they  had  fecretly  contributed  to  produce,  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  once  more  holding  the  reins  of  government.  In 
order  to  realize  thefe  hopes,  they  attempted  to  make  ufe  of 
an  engine  which  had  often  been  played  off'againft  them- 
felves.  As  the  Whigs,  who  were  now  in  poffeflion  of  the 
adminiftration,  could  no  longer  roufe  the  jealoufies  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  populace  on  account  of  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties,  which  were  fuiliciently  fecured  by  the  Re- 
volution and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Tories  endeavoured  to 
awaken  the  fame  fears,  by  touching  another  ftring.  They 
reprefented  the  church  and  monarchy  as  in  imminent 
danger,  from  dilTenters  and  men  of  levelling  principles  ;  un- 
der which  defcription  they  comprehended  the  whole  body  of 
the  Whigs. 

This  inflammatory  doctrine,  as  we  have  feen,  had  been 
zealoufly  propagated  from  the  pulpit,  by  the  high  church 
party,  ever  lince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign.  The 
vulgar,  as  may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  gradually  began  to 
give  credit  to  what  they  heard  fo  often,  and  fo  vehemently 

9.  Publications  of  the  Times. 

urged, 
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urged  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  formal  cenfure  in  parlia-* 
rnent  of  that  groundlefs  opinion,  it  ftill  continued  to  be  pro- 
pagated. And  z  champion  was  not  wanting  openly  to  brave 
fuch  high  authority,  to  improve  on  the  feditious  clamour, 
and  even  to  bring  home  the  charge  to  the  mtniftry. 

This  bold  fon  of  the  church  was  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  ; 
a  man  of  no  fuperior  talents,  but,  who,  by  his  violence  in 
railing  againft  the  diflenters,  occafional  conformifls,  and  the 
Whig-party  in  general,   had  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
Tories  and  the  majority  of  the  eftablimed  clergy.     After 
having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  country,  by  fuch  decla- 
mations, he  was  called,  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  a 
church  in  the  borough  of  South wark,  where  he  had  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  field  for  propagating  his  feditious  doctrines  ;  and  being 
appointed  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1709,  the  anniverfary  of  the  Gun-powder  Plot, 
he  delivered  a  fermon,  before  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
and  the  court  of  aldermen,  into  which  he  poured  the  whole 
collected  venom  of  his  heart.     He  not  only  inveighed,  in 
the  mofl  indecent  language,  againft  the  diflenters,  and  the 
moderate  part  of  the  church  of  England,  whom  he  denomi- 
nated/^//*? brethren,  but  threw  out  fevere  and  pointed  reflec- 
tions againft  the  principal  perfons  in  power,  and  inculcated, 
in  flrong   and  unequivocal  terms,  the  fluvim  and  exploded 
doctrine  of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiflance  ;   animating 
the  people  to  (land  up  in  defence  of  the  church,  which  he 
declared   was  in  imminent  danger,  and  for  which,  he  laid, 
he  founded  the  trumpet,  defiring  them  to  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  -God  I0  !  The  majority  of  the  court  of  aldermen, 
being  attached  to  the  principles  of   the  Revolution,  againft 
which  thefe  doctrines  militated,  refufed  the  ufual  compli- 
ment to  the  preacher,  of  deiiring  him  to  print  his  fermon, 
and  were  even   mocked  at  the  violence  of   the  invective. 
But  the  lord  Mayor,  who  was  a  zealous  high-churchman, 

TO.  Burnet,  book-vii.     See  alfo  the  Seioi.^  iiLlf  urnoiig  Sacheverell  s  Dif- 
coufies. 

not 
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not  only  encouraged  Sacheverell  to  publifh  his  difcourfe, 
but  accepted  a  dedication  ftill  more  violent  and  inflammato- 
ry than  the  performance  itfelf.  The  merit  of  both  was 
magnified  by  the  Tories,  and  forty  thoufand  copies  are  faid. 
to  have  been  circulated  in  a  few  weeks  ". 

No  literary  production  ever  perhaps  attracted  fo  much  at- 
tention as  this  fcurrilous  fermon,  which  had  no  kind  of  ex- 
cellence to  recommend  it,  except  what  it  derived  from  the 
fpirit  of  party.  It  divided  the  opinions  of  the  nation:  and 
Sacheverell  himfelf,  extolled  by  the  Tories  as  the  champion  of 
the  church,  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin  !  and  execrated  by  the 
Whigs  as  an  enemy  to  the  Revolution,  as  an  advocate  for 
perfecution  and  defpotifm,  and  a  devoted  friend  to  the  Pre- 
tender, was  thought  of  fu/Ecient  confequence  to  be  made  the 
object  of  a  parliamentary  profecudon.  That  was  what  he 
defired  above  all  tilings,  and  what  the  miniftry  ought  ftudi- 
ouily  to  have  avoided.  But  they  allowed,  on  this  occafion, 
their  paflion  to  overcome  their  prudence.  Godolphin  being 
perfonally  attacked  in  the  fermon,  was  highly  irritated, 
againft  the  preacher:  and  as  the  offence  was  not  deemed 
punifhable  by  common  law,  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  by 
impeachment.  Sacheverell  was  accordingly  taken  into  cuf- 
tody,  by  command  of  the  houfe  of  commons  :  articles  were 
exhibited  againft  him  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  a 
day  was  appointed  for  his  trial,  wh'u  h,  to  complete  the  folly 
of  this  impolitic  meafurc,  was  ordered  to  be  in  Weftmin- 
fter-hall,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  might  bepre- 
fcnt  tl. 

The  people  are  often  wrong  in  their  judgment,  but  al- 
ways juft  in  their  companion,  though  that  icntimentis  fome- 
times  miiplaced.  Their  compaffion  was  roufed  for  Sacheve- 
rell, whom  they  confidercd  as  an  innocent  victim ;  a  meri- 
torious individual,  doomed  to  be  crulhcd  by  the  arm  of  pow- 
er, for  daring  to  tell  the  truth.  They  forgot  all  his  flavifh 
doctrines  :  they  remembered  only  his  violent  ueclamati  ;ns, 

ii.  Burnet,  ubi  flip.  i;.  Eurnet,  book  vii, 
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in  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  church  and  monarchy;  and 
they  faw  him  expofed,  as  they  Imagined,  to  perfecution  for 
his  honed  boldnefs.  They  now  believed  more  than  they 
formerly  feared.  Neglecting  their  private  affairs,  and  all  the 
common  avocations  of  life,  their  concern  was  turned  wholly 
toward  public  welfare.  Many,  who  feldom  entered  the 
church,  trembled  for  the  fafety  of  the  eflablifhed  religion. 
They  wandered  about  in  filent  amazement,  anxioufly  gazing 
on  each  other,  and  looking  forward  to  the  trial  of  Sacheve- 
rell,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  or  of  nature  had  depended 
upon  the  awful  decifion. 

When  the  day  arrived,  the  populace  afiembled  in  vaft 
crowds,  and  attended  the  criminal  to  Weftminfter-hall. 
During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  trial,  which  lafled  three 
weeks,  they  continued  the  fame  attentions  ;  and,  in  the 
height  of  their  frantic  zeal,  they  deftroyed  feveral  diflenting 
meeting-houfes,  infulted  a  number  of  non-conformifts,  fome 
Whig  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  committed  a 
variety  of  other  outrages.  London  was  a  fcene  of  anarchy 
and  confufion.  At  laft  Sacheverell  was  found  guilty  ;  but  the 
lenity  of  his  fentence,  in  confequence  of  the  popular  tu- 
mults, was  confidered  as  a  kind  of  triumph  by  the  Tories. 
He  was  only  fufpended  from  preaching  for  three  years,  with- 
out being  precluded  from  preferment,  his  fermon  being  or- 
'dered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  IJ. 
The  famous  decree  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  parTed  in 
1683,  recognizing  the  doftrine  of  paflive  obedience  and  non- 
refiftance,  was  alfo,  by  a  vote  of  the  lords,  ordered  to  be 
burnt  at  the  fame  time  I4. 

The  mildnefs  of  Sacheverell's  punifhment  was  juftly  af- 
cribed,  by  the  populace,  to  the  timidity,  not  to  the  modera- 
tion of  the  miniftry.  Proud  of  their  victory,  they  every 
•where  exprefled  their  joy  on  the  occafion,  by  bonfires  and  il- 
luminations >  and  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  lords,  ad- 

43.  Id.  ibid.  14.  Journals  of  tie  Lords,  March,  1710, 
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tirefles  were  fent  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  aflerting  the 
abfolute  power  of  the  crown,  and  condemning  the  doctrine 
of  refiftance,  as  the  refult  of  antimonarchical  and  republican 
principles  IS.  Of  thefe  principles  the  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
Were  violently  accufed  by  the  heads  of  the  Tories,  who 
how  wholly  engrofled  the  confidence  of  their  fovereign,  and 
infpired  her  with  jealoufies  of  her  principal  fervants. 

The  queen  herfelfj  who  had  long  affected  to  adopt  mea- 
fures  which  (he  was  not  permitted  to  guide,  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  freeing  herfclf  from  that  political  captivity,  in 
which  flie  was  held  by  her  popular  and  too  powerful  minif- 
ters.     She  accordingly  took  advantage  of  this  fudden  and 
extraordinary  change  in  the  fentiments  of  the  people,  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  a  total  change  of  the  perfons  employed 
in  the  adminiftration  of  her  government.     The  duke  of 
Shrewfbury,  who  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of 
Sacheverell,  was  made  chamberlain,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of 
Kent :  Godolphin  received  an  order  to  break  his  flaff,  as  lord 
treafurer  of  Great  Britain  :  the  treafury  was  put  in  commif- 
fion  j  and  Harley,  as  a  prelude  to  higher  promotion,  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  die  exchequer ;  while  his  friend,  St. 
John,  fucceeded  Mr.  Boyle  as  fecretary  of  flate.     The  duke 
of  Marlborough  alone,  of  the  whole  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, remained  in  office  :  and  that  mark  of  diftinction  he 
owed  to  his  own  high  reputation,  not  to  the  favour  or  for- 
bearance of  his  enemies.     Though  his  fall  was  already  de- 
termined on,  they  were  afraid  that  the  temper  of  the  people 
was  not  yet  fufficiently  prepared,  for  the  removal  of  fo  great 
a  commander  16.  ^ 

Marlborough,  whofe  character  is  one  of  the  moft  compli- 
cated in  modern  hiftory,  appears  to  have  been  fully  fenfible 
of  his  own  confequence,  as  well  as  of  the  dangerous  defigns 
of  the  new  miniftry.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  was  making 
profeffions  of  attachment  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains  '7, 

1 5.  Burnct,  hook  vii.  1 6.  Id.  ibid.     State  of  Europe,  1710. 

1 7.  Stuart  Papers,  1710. 

VOL.  IV.  A  a  (though 
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(though  Tor  what  purpofe,  it  is  im'poflible  to  determine)  he 
wrote,  in  the  following  ftrong  terms,  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
with  the  inter cjls  of  u>bofefamilyt  he  faid,  he  confidered  thole 
of  his  country  and  of  all  Europe  to  be  infe par  ably  c  nine  Red. 
"  I  hope,"  adds  he,  "  the  Englifh  nation  will  not  permit 
*'  themfelves  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  artifice  of  Harley 
"  and  his  afTociates.  Their  conduct  leaves  no  doubt  of  their 
*'  defign  of  placing  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  on  the 
"  throne.  We  feel  too  much  already  their  bad  intentions 
"  and  pernicious  views.  But  I  expect  to  be  able  to  employ 
"  all  my  attention,  all  my  credit,  and  that  of  my  friends,  in 
*'  order  to  advance  the  intereft  of  the  electoral  family,  .and 
"  to  prevent  the  deflructive  counfels  of  a  race  of  men,,  who 
"  effoblifh  principles  and  form  cabals,  which  will  oshenvife 
"  infallibly  overturn  the  proteftant  fucceflion,  and  with  it 
*'  the  liberty  of  their  country  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  l8." 

The  new  miniftry  were  no  lefs  liberal  in  their  declarations 
of  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  1Q  :  and  Harley,  foon 
after  appointed  lord  treafurer,  and  created  earl  of  Oxford 
and  Mortimer,  was  perhaps  fincere  in  his  profeflions.  Bred 
up  in  the  notions  of  the  prefbytemns,  to  which  he  ftrll  ad- 
hered, ami  perhaps  tinctured  with  republican  principles,  he 
had  only  made  ufe  of  the  high-church  party  as  a  ladder  to 
his  ambition  ;  and  although  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Proteilarrt 
Succeflion,  he  was  accufcd,  from  this  circumflance,  of  abet- 
ting the  hereditary  defcent  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  maxims 
of  arbitrary  power  10. 

In  confcquence  of  thefe  appearances,  the  Pretender  was 
encouraged  to  write  to  his  fitter,  queen  Anne.  He  put  her 
in  mind  of  the  affection  that  ought  to  fubfifl  between  two  per- 
fons  fo  nearly  related ;  he  recalled  to  her  memory  her  re- 
peated promifes  to  their  common  parent :— "  To  you,"  faid 
"  he,  "  and  to  you  alone,  I  wifh  to  owe  eventually  the 

18.  Original  Letters  iij  the  Pfjnortr  Paferi,  1710.  19.  Id.  ibid. 

2O.  Stuart  and  Hanover  Papers.  See  alfo  Bolingbfoke'*  tetter  to  Sir  Willltm 
Wyndbam,  undthc  Dukt  ef  Hcriclik't  &lem.  vol.  ii. 

"  throne 
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"  throne  of  my  fathers.  The  voice  of  God  and  of  na- 
"  ture  are  loud  in  your  ear  !  the  prefervatiort  of  our  family, 
ct  the  preventing  of  inteftine  wars,  and  the  profperity  of  our 
tf  country,  combine  to  require  you  to  refcue  me  from  afllic- 
'*  tion,  and  yourfelf  from  rriifery.  Though  reftrained  by 
"  your  difficult  fituation,  I  can  form  no  doubt  df  your  pre- 
"  ferring  a  brother,  the  laft  male  of  an  ancient  line,  to  the 
"  remoteft  relation  we  have  in  the  world.  Neither  you  nor 
"  the  nation  have  received  any  injury  at  my  hands  :  there- 
"  fore,  Madam,  as  you  tender  your  honour  and  happinefs 
"  — as  you  love  your  family — 'as  you  revere  the  memory  of 
'<  your  father — as  you  regard  the  welfare  and  fdfety  of  a 
"  great  people,  I  conjure  you  to  meet  me,  in  this  friendly 
'*  way  of  compofing  our  difference  ! — The  happinefs  of  both 
'*  depends  upon  your  determination  : — you  have  it  in  your 
"  power  to  deliver  me  from  the  reproach  that  invariably 
"  follows  unfortunate  princes,  and  to  render  your  own  me- 
w  mory  dear  to  pofterity  2l." 

But  whatever  effecl:  the  warm  remonftrances  of  a  brother 
might  have  on  the  mind  of  the  queen  of  England,  the  felici- 
tations of  his  agents  made  no  impreflion  on  her  prime  mi- 
nifter.  Harley  is  faid  even  to  have  been  hitherto  ignorant  of 
the  fentiments  of  his  miftrefs,  in  regard  to  the  fucceflion  of 
the  crown.  He  knew  that,  with  a  natural  jealoufy  of  hef 
own  authority,  (he  was  averfe  againft  the  appearance  of  the 
legal  fucceflbr  in  the  kingdom-,  but  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, if  not  a  more  perfect  confidence,  only  made 
him  fenfiblc,  that  flie  wifhed  to  leavej  at  her  death,  the  fcep-» 
tre  in  the  hands  of  the  Pretender  ".  He  \Vas  tdo  far  en- 
gaged, and  too  fond  of  power,  to  retreat.  He  hoped  how- 
ever, inftead  of  injuring  the  proteilant  caufe,  more  effectual- 
ly to  fecure,  by  his  eminent  ftation,  the  fucceffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanover,  and  with  it  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
his  country.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necefllty  of  ac- 

9,1.  Stuart  Paptn.  n.  MS.  in  the  paffefllon  of  Mr.  Macph;rfon. 
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commodating  himfelf,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  wild  projects 
of  the  more  violent  Tories,  as  well  as  of  flattering  the 
queen's  affection  for  her  brother,  by  feeming  to  fecond  her 
defigns  in  favour  of  that  prince.  And  hence  the  great  line 
o£  his  political  conduct  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
private  opinions. 

In  this  refpect,  Oxford  was  exactly  in  the  fame  predica- 
ment with  Godolphin,  his  predecefl.br  in  offices  who,  though 
a  Tory  and  a  Jacobite,  had  been  obliged,  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  as  we  have  feen,  to  place  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  Whigs,  and  was  confidered  as  the  leader  of  that 
party  by  the  world.  But  Oxford,  without  the  ftrong  abili- 
ties of  Godolphin,  who  was  one  of  the  ableft  ftatefmen  of 
any  age  or  nation,  had  ftill  greater  difficulties  and  more  ob- 
ftinate  prejudices  to  druggie  with.  Even  while  ufmg  all 
his  efforts  againft  the  refloration  of  the  excluded  family,  and 
laying  himfelf  in  the  duft  at  the  feet  of  the  legal  heirs  of  the 
crown,  he  was  believed,  not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but  by 
the  court  of  Hanover  itfelf,  to  be  a  firm  friend  to  the  Pre- 
tender. His  profeflions  were  confidered  as  only  fo  many 
baits  to  deceive  ;  yet  did  he  perfevere  in  his  principles,  and 
in  his  endeavours  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Proteftant  Succeflion! 

The  new  adminiftration,  in  England,  was  introduced  with 
a  new  parliament ;  the  former  having  been  difiblved,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  warm  addrefies  of  the  high- church  party. 
In  the  ele&ion  of  the  members  of  this  parliament,  the  moft 
unwarrantable  methods  had  been  taken  to  keep  out  die 
Whigs  ;  and  methods,  ftill  more  unjuftifiable,  were  taken  to 
exclude  the  fmall  number  of  that  party  who  had  found  their 
way  into  the  houfe.  Petitions  were  prefented  againft  moft 
members  fuppofed  to  favour  the  old  miniftry 23.  The  Tories, 
however,  though  now  poflefled  of  a  decided  majority  on  every 
motion,  and  though  convinced  that  peace  was  equally  ne- 

*3.  Eurnet,  book  vii. 
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ceflary  to  the  fafe  enjoyment  of  their  own  power,  and  to  the 
execution  of  tliofe  defigris  which  they  had  formed  in  favour 
of  the  excluded  family,  durfl  not  yet  venture  to  reveal  their 
fentiments  to  the  nation.  The  new  miniiiry,  therefore,  re- 
folved  to  follow,  for  a  time,  their  predecefibrs  in  the  line  of 

hoftility.     The  mod  liberal  fupplies  were  accord  - 

A.  D.  1711. 
jngly  voted  for  the  future  fupport  of  the  war,  as 

well  as  to  make  up  for  pad  deficiencies;  in  all  to  the  amount 
0f  near  fifteen  millions  *4. 

This  appearance  of  vigour  left  the  Whigs  no  occafion  of 
murmuring  at  a  change  of  meafures.     But  their  complaints 
would  have  broken  out  on  the  firft  fymptom  of  relaxation  ; 
and  Harjey  and  the  Tories,  in  purfuing,  contrary  to  their  own 
inclination,  the  hoftile  fyftem  of  the  confederates,  while 
jealoufly  watched  by  their  political  enemies,   would  have 
found  themfelves  involved  in  infurmountable  difficulties  and 
embarraflments.     FJappily  for  the  Englifh  miniftry,  as  well 
as  for  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  an  unexpected  event  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  politics  of  Europe.     This  was  the  fudden 
death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  whofe  reign  had  been  one  con»- 
tinued  flow  of  fuccefs.     lie  w^s  fucceeded,  not  only  in  all 
his  hereditary  honours  and  dominions,  but  alfo  in  the  impe- 
rial throne,  by  his  brother  Charles  ;  and  as  it  was  ct  n-:rary 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  that  the  fame  perfon 
fhould  poflefs  Spain  and  the  empire,  Harley  and  his  aflbciutes 
•were  no  longer  afraid  to  avow  their  pacific  fentiments.     The 
fears  of  mankind  were  in  a  moment  changed:  the  liberties 
of  Europe  feemed  now  to  be  in  more  danger  from  the  power 
of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  than  that  of  Bourbon, 

Meanwhile  hoftilities  were  carried  on  in  every  quarter.  Dif- 
pofitions  had  been  made  by  the  allies,  for  taking  the  Rf  Id  early 
in  Flanders  ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  ami  the  unexpedl:- 
£d  delay  of  fome  reinforcements,  prevented  the  duke  of 

14.    "Journal;    1711.      The    exatfl  fum,  railed    and  provided   for,  was 
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Marlborough  from  forming  his  army  before  the  beginning 
of  May.  His  plan  was,  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  fiege 
of  Arras  and  Cambray  ;  the  taking  of  which  two  important 
places  would  have  laid  Picardy  naked  to  the  banks  of  thq 
Somme.  And  the  army  originally  deftined  for  the  fervice. 
of  the  confederates  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  enable  him  to  accompliih  this  great  defign.  But  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  at  the  fairje^ime  that  it  opened  a  pro fpe£l 
of  peace,  obftru&ed  the  operations  of  war.  Prince  Eugene 
being  obliged  to  march  toward  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  German  troops,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French  and  their  pattizans  from  taking  advantage  of 
that  event,  by  diflurbing  the  deliberations  of  the  electors 
aflembled  at  Frankfort,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  limiting  his  views.  But  his  vigour  and  a£U- 
vity  were  not  diminim.ed.  Though  now  inferior  in  numbers, 
to  the  enemy,  he  anxioiifly  fought  a  battle,  in  hopes  of  over- 
yrhelming  his  political  adyerfaries,  or  at  leaft  clofing  his  mili- 
tary exploits,  with  a  fplendid  victory.  But  the  caution  of 
marefchal  Villars,  who  was  ftrongly  parted  near  Arleux,  de- 
prived the  Engiifti  commander  of  any  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring this  fatisfac~r.ion.  By  the  moft  mafterly  movements^ 
however,  Marlbqrough  eluded  the  vigilance  of  that  able  ge- 
neral, and  got  wjthin  the  French  lines,  without  the  lofs  of  a 
jnan.  He  fat  down  before  Bouchain,  in  fight  of  the  enemy  ^ 
and  concluded  the  campaign  with  the  taking  of  that  import-r 
ant  place  *s. 

Nothing  memorable,  in  the  military  line,  was  tranfafred 
in  Germany :  prince  Eugene  having  defeated  the  hoftile  de- 
figns  of  the  French,  the  electors  proceeded  coolly  to  the 
choice  of  a  new  chief ;  and  the  archduke,  who  had  fo  long 
contended  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  even  afiumed,  as  we 
have  feen,  the  title  of  Charles  III.  was  unanimoufly  raifed 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VI.  On 

4_j.  Euroeti  book  vii.     State  of  furcft,  1711. 
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the  fide  of  Piedmont,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  as  formerly, 
fuccefsfully  defended  France  againft  the  forces  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  In  Spain,  the  taking  of  Gironne,  by  the  duke 
do  Noailles,  and  the  raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Cardona,  by 
Staremberg,  in  defiance  of  a  greatly  fuperior  army,  under 
Vendome,  were  the  only  events  of  any  confequen.ce.  No 
action  happened  at  fea,  nor  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  ex- 
cept the  failure  of  an  expedition,  from  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land, againft.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  or  New  France. 
This  enterprife  mifcarried,  partly  from  the  late  fcafon  at 
which  it  was  undertaken,  and  partly  from  an  ignorance  of 
the  navigation  of  the  liver  St.  Lawrence,  where-  ten  tranf- 
ports,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  were  loft  26. 

The  general  languor  of  the  campaign,  together  with  the 
elevation  of  the  archduke,  Charles,  to  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire, infpired  the  Britifh  miniftry  and  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  peace.  They  had 
even  negociated  fecretly  during  the  fummer:  and  prelimi- 
naries were  privately  fignedat  London^  on  the  vjth  of  Sep- 
tember, by  Menager,  the  French  agent,  and  St.  John,  the 
Englifh  fecretary.  This  infidious  tranfadlion,  fo  difgraceful 
to  Great  Britain,  being  accidentally  brought  to  light,  all  the 
other  allies  were  alarmed.  They  faw  themfelves  ready  to  be 
deferred  by  a  power,  which  had  been  the  chief  fupport  of 
the  war.  And  though  not  altogether  averfe  againft  peace, 
they  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  negociations  of  men 
capable  of  fuch  ditingenuity  ;  and  whofe  fole  objedr.  feemed 
to  be  the  fecuiing  to  themfelves  and  their  adherents  the  emo- 
luments of  office,  by  putting  a  fpeedy  end  to  hoftilities,  in- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  procure  for  their  country  and  the 
confederates  the  fruits  of  fo  many  glorious  victories,  acquir- 
ed at  an  enormous  expence  of  blood  and  treafure  27.  "  That,'7 

fays 

»6.  id.  ibid. 

»7.  This  accufatinn  is  even  in  fome  meafurc,  admitted  by  St.  John  himfclf, 
who  was  deeply  concerned  iu  ihefe  fecret  negociations.    "  1  am  afraid,"  lays 
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fays  M.  de  Torcy,  fpeaking  of  the  fecret  propofal,  of  the 
Englifh  miniftry  to  negociate  with  France,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Holland,  "  was  like  aiking  a  fick  perfon,  la- 
w  bouring  under  r,  lor.g  and  dangerous  illnefs,  if  he  would 
«c  be  cured !" 

The  preliminaries,  when  communicated  to  the  minifters 
of  the  :  onfederate  princes  and  (bates,  ferved  only  to  jncreafe 
their  jealoufies  and  fears.  The  refignation  of  Philip  V.  was 
no  longer  infifled  on,  This  omifljon  particularly  offended 
the  emperor :  and  count  de  Galas,  the  imperial  ambaHador 
at  the  court  of  London,  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  for  his  maf- 
ter's  intereft,  having  publifhed  a  copy  of  the  articles  in  a 
news-paper,  as  an  appeal  to  the  public,  all  England  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  people,  always  jealous  of  nar 
tional  honour,  were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  new  mi- 
niftry, for  negociating  fecretiy  with  France  ;  a  power,  whofe 
ambition  had  fo  long  difquieted  her  neighbours,  and  whofc 
humiliation  had  been  the  declared  object  of  the  Grand  Alt 
liance.  They  juftl^  fufpecled  the  court  of  fmifter  defigns  j 
efpeciaily  as  the  ftipulations  in  the  preliminaries  fell  infinite- 
ly below  their  expectations,  after  fo  fuccefsful  a  war.  The 
more  moderate  Tories,  afihamed  of  the  meannefs,  if  not  the 
bafenefs  of  their  leaders,  alfo  took  part  with  the  offended 
allies;  and  the  Whigs,  while  they  allowed  the  feafon  for 
negociating  to  be  arrived,  execrated  the  mode,  and  attempted 
to  render  odious  the  men  by  v.hom  the  negociation  was 
ccndu&ed  2S. 

he,  "  that  the  principal  fpring  of  our  a&ions  was  to  have  the  government  of 
"  the  Pate  in  pur  hands ;  that  cpr  principal  views  were  th-^  conservation  of 
«  this  power,  great  employments  to  ourfdves,  and  great ' ->pu  r -M\-  "cs  of  re- 
"  wardu.'  ;  thof  -  who  had  helped  -o  raife  us;  to  hr  akthe  bed)  of  rbeWhigs," 
adds  he  ;  "  to  render  thiir  fuppcrts  (ths  "I'.rch  ana  the  other  allies)  ufelefs 
*'  to  'hem,  and  to  fill  the  employment!  of  the  V  ngaom.  down  tj  tlie 
f  meatieit,  with  Tories"  (Letter  ft  Sir  William  W-nakam.)  "  f^'ice,'1 
continues  he,  "  had  teen  judged,  with  reafon,  tolje  the  only  folid  foundation 
f«  whereupon  v  z  could  ere<5l  a  Tory  fyuem."  Ibid. 
j8.  Publications  of  the  times. 
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The  Engljfh  miniftry,  however,  were  not  without  their 
abettors.  The  pens  of  the  moft  celebrated  writers  of  the 
age  were  employed  in  vindication  of  their  mcalures,  and  to 
render  contemptible  their  political  enemies.  Defended  by 
fuch  powerful  advocates,  and  encouraged  by  the  favour  of 
their  fovereign,  they  determined  to  fupport  the  preliminaries. 
The  queen  accordingly  told  the  parliament,  on  its  meeting, 
in  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  flut,  netvuilbfltdt&nt  the  arts 
of  thofe  that  delight  in  "jjary  both  time  and  place  were  ap- 
pointed for  opening  the  treaty  of  a  general  peace  j  that  (he 
was  refolved  to  improve  and  enlarge,  by  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained,  the  interest  of  her  fubjecis  in  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  and  that  (he  would  not  only  endeavour  to  procure 
all  reafonable  fatjsfaclipn  to  her  allies,  but  to  unite  them  in 
the  ftri&elt  engagements,  in  order  to  render  permanent  the 
public  tranquillity.  The  beft  way  however,  {he  added,  to 
treat  of  peace  with  effect,  was  to  make  an  early  provifion  for 
carrying  on  the  war  j  fhe  therefore  demanded  the  ufual  fup- 
plies,  and  recommended  unanimity  79. 

The  fupplies  were  readily  granted  by  the  commons,  who 
plfo  echoed  back  the  queen's  fpeech  in  an  affectionate  ad- 
drefs.  The  lords  were  lefs  complaifant.  They  clogged 
their  addrefs  with  a  claufe,  "  That  no  peace  could  be  fafc 
*'  or  honourable,  mould  Spain  and  the  Indies  be  allowed  to 
^  remain  with  any  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  :"  and, 
this  addition  to  the  addrefs  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  the 
houfe,  in  fpite  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  nniiiftry,  who 
oppofed  it  with  the  whole  weight  of  government.  The 
queen  returned  an  ambiguous  anfwer  to  an  addrefs  fo  fub- 
verfive  of  her  meafures  5  and  as  the  vote  for  the  obnoxious 
claufe  was  known  to  have  been  procured  chiefly  by  the  in- 
fluence and  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  (he  faw 
flie  neceflity  of  depriving  him  of  his  employments,  or  of 
fijfmifling  her  minifter,  and  (topping  the  progrefs  of  the 

2<j.  Journals,  Dec.  J,  1711. 
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treaty  of  peace.  Chufing  the  firft  of  thofe  alternatives,  (he 
fent  the  duke  a  letter,  telling  him  that  fhe  had  no  more  occa- 
fion  for  his  fervice ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  a  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  twelve  gentlemen,  devoted  to  the  court,  were 
created  peers  3°. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  ftretch  of  prerogative,  and 
could  not  fail  to  give  alarm  to  the  independent  part  of  the 
nobility ;  as  it  was  evident,  that  the  fovereign,  by  fuch  an 
arbitrary  exertion  of  royalty,  could  at  all  times  over-rule 
their  refolutions.  But  as  law  was  on  the  fide  of  the  crown, 
they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  indignity  put  upon  them. 
The  body  of  the  Whigs  were  filled  with  confirmation  at 
thefe  bold  meafures ;  and  as  their  leaders  now  defpaired  of 
being  able  to  reinftate  themfelves  in  the  adminiflration  by 
more  gentle  means,  they  are  faid  to  have  planned  a  new  re- 
volution. It  is  at  lead  certain,  that  the  heads  of  the  party 
held  frequent  cabals  with  the  Dutch  and  Imperial  ambafla- 
dors,  as  well  as  with  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  envoy  from  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  who  prefented,  in  the  name  of  his  maf. 
ter,  a  ftrong  memorial  againfl  the  projected  peace;  declar- 
ing, that  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  war  would  be  loft,  fhould 
Spain  and  the  Indies  be  abandoned  to  rhe  duke  of  Anjou  3I. 
And  every  method  was  taken,  particularly  by  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  and  lord  Hallifax,  to  imprefs  the  people  with  a 
belief,  not  feemingly  without  reafon,  that  the  chief  view  of 
the  prefent  miniftry  was  the  reftoration  of  the  excluded  fa- 
mily. They  therefore  affirmed,  that  the  Proteftant  Succef- 
Con  was  in  danger,  and  urged  the  neceility  of  fending  for 
the  elector  of  Hanover  or  his  fon  31. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories  employed  all  the  force  of 
•wit  and  fatire,  of  which  they  were  in  full  pofleffion,  againft 
their  political  adverfaries  j  but  efpecially  to  degrade  the  cha* 
rafter  and  ridicule  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 

30.  Burnet.    Boyer.     Swift.    Bolingbrokc.  31.  Ibid. 

32,  Mtm.de  Tony,  torn,  ii.     Stuart  Paper),  1711,  1712. 
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whofe  difmiflion  from  the  command  of  the  army,  after  fuch 
extraordinary  fuccefs,  without  fo  much  as  an  imputation  of 
mifbehaviour  in  his  military  capacity,  they  were  afraid  would 
roufe  the  refentment  of  the  nation  againft  the  miniflry.  Their 
chief  accufation  againft  him  was,  that,  in  order  to  favour  his 
own  operations  in  Flanders,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  and  to 
glut  his  inordinate  avarice,  he  had  ftarved  the  war  in  Spain. 
Alluding  to  the  ftrength  of  the  French  barrier,  they  ufed  a 
vulgar  phrafe,  which  made  great  impreflion  on  the  people  : 
they  faid,  that  to  endeavour  to  fubdue  France,  by  attacking 
her  ftrong  towns  on  the  fide  of  Flanders,  was  "  taking  the 
"  bull  by  the  horns  ;"  that  the  troops  and  treafures  of  the 
confederates,  inftead  of  being  employed  in  expelling  Philip  V. 
from  the  throne  of  Spain,  had  been  thrown  away  on  unim- 
portant Geges,  and  attacks  upon  almoft  impregnable  lines  ; 
that  prince  Eugene,  having  profited  like  Marlborough  by 
thefe  hoftilities,  had  united  with  him  in  influencing  the 
councils  of  the  States,  through  the  penfionary  Heinfiusj 
^nd  that  all  three  meant  nothing,  by  the  undecifive  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders,  but  to  protraft  the  war,  and  to  per- 
petuate their  own  power,  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  it n. 

But  now,  my  dear  Philip,  when  the  prejudices  of  party 
have  fubfidcd,  this  accufation  appears  to  have  been  malici- 
ous and  unjuft.  It  is  generally  agreed  (at  the  fame  time  it 
is  admitted  thofe  generals  had  an  interefl  and  a  pride  in  pro- 
fecuting  the  war),  That  to  pufh  France  on  the  fide  of  Flan- 
ders, was  the  moft  effectual  way  of  depriving  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  of  the  Spanifh  throne.  The  diflance  of  the  con- 
federates from  Spain  j  its  vicinity  to  France  j  the  neceffity 
of  conveying  every  thing  thither  by  fea;  the  fterility  of  the 
country  by  reafon  of  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  obftinate  averfion  of  the  Spaniards,  in  general,  againft 
•i  prince  fupported  by  heretics,  rendered  it  almoft  imprac- 

3J.  Parliamentary  Dtlatit,  and  publications  of  the  times, 

tic  able 
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tkable  to  conquer  that  kingdom,  as  experience  had  proved, 
after  repeated  vi&ories.  But  Spain  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  receive  another  fovereign  without  being  utterly  fub- 
tlued :  the  duke  of  Marlborough  took  the  true  method  of 
dethroning  Philip  V. 

Though  the  breaking  of  the  ftrong  barrier  of  France  it| 
the  Netherlands  had  coft  the  confederates  much  biood  and 
tieafure,  as  well  as  time,  the  work  was,  at  length,  nearly 
completed.  Another  campaign  would  probably  have  en-? 
abled  them,  had  they  continued  united,  to  penetrate  into 
France,  and  even  to  take  poffeffion  of  Paris  j  fo  that  Lewis 
XIV.  in  order  to  fave  his  own  kingdom,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  relinquifh  the  fupport  of  his  grandfon,  and  to 
pull  him,  in  a  manner  with  his  own  hands,  from  the  Spa- 
nilh  throne.  Of  this  the  king  of  France  was  as  fenfible  as 
the  dul^e  of  Marlborough  34  ;  and  hence  his  joy  at  the  change 
pf  fentirpents  in  the  court  of  England,  and  the  regret  of  the 
Whigs  at  the  lofg  of  fo  glorious  an  opportunity  of  advan- 
cing the  interefts  of  their  country,  and  of  fully  gratifying  their 
yengeance  againfl  that  monarch. 

It  is,  indeed,  fincerely  to  be  lamented,  and  pofTibly  may 
to  the  lateft  pofterity,  that  fuch  a  change  mould  have  hap-? 
pened  at  this  critical  period.  For,  however  impolitic  it 
might  be,  in  the  Englifh  miniftry,  to  continue  the  war,  af- 
ter the  year  1 706,  as  it  furely  was  after  1709,  when  all  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Grand  Alliance  might  have  been  obtained  >  yet 
as  the  war  was  carried  on  afterward,  at  a  vaft  expence  of 
blood  and  treafure,  and  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs,  which,  if 
forefeen,  would  perhaps  have  juflified  the  profecution  of  it, 
no  propofals  of  peace  mould  have  been  liftened  to,  far  lefs 
any  defire  to  negociate  Jecretly  infinuated  by  a  French  Spy  3S, 
till  advantages,  equivalei^  to  that  additional  expence  had  been 


34.  Mem.  de  Tore/,  torn.  ii. 

35.  Gauhier,  who  was  firft  employed  to  fignify  to  the  court  of  Verfa'lles 
the  inclinations  of  the  Tory  miniflry  toward  peace,  was  a  catholic  prieft,  ai4 
a  fpy  for  France  in  London.    Mem.  de  Torcy,  torn.  ii. 

f  offered. 
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offered.  Since  we  had  committed  a  fuccefifid  folly  t  to  ufe 
the  words  of  my  lord  buiingbroke,  it  was  folly  not  to  pro- 
fit by  it  to  the  utmoft.  No  ftop  fliould  have  been  put  to  the 
career  of  victory,  until  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  had  been  com- 
pletely humbled. 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  Whigs  now  fo  violently 
oppofed  the  peace,  and  urged  the  neceffity  of  continuing 
the  war,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
the  adminiilration,  and  confequently  of  wreiling  the  nego- 
ciations  out  of  the  hands  of  men,  whom  they  confidered  as 
enemies  to  the  Proteftant  Succettion,  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, and  to  the  common  caufe  of  the  confederates.  They 
admitted,  that  the  elevation  of  the  archduke  to  the  imperial 
throne  had  made  a  material  alteration  in  the  political  flate  of 
Europe  ;  that  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  all 
centered  in  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  Charles,  was  very 
great ;  but  they  affirmed,  at  the  fame  time,  that  was  no  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  negociating  prematurely  with  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  or  accepting  inadequate  terms. 

England  and  Holland  held  the  balance  ;  and  as  they  had 
chiefly  contributed  toward  the  fuccefs  of  die  war,  they  had 
a  right  to  be  the  arbiters  of  peace.  In  order  to  preferve  the 
equilibrium  of  power,  and  effectually  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  perfon  of  the 
fame  prince  in  any  future  time,  Spain  might  be  given,  it 
was  faid,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  j  the  molt  valuable  of  the 
Spanim  poffeflions  in  America,  to  Great  Britain;  and 
Philip  V.  might  be  gratified  with  a  principality  in  Italy; 
after  which  there  would  ftili  remain  enough  to  fatisfy  the 
emperor  and  the  States,  without  difmembering  the  French 
monarchy36.  But  whether  we  had  left  Philip,  or  placed 
any  other  prince  jon  the  throne  of  Spain,  we  ought  to  have 
reduced  the  power  of  France  to  a  flate  of  depreflion  from 
which  it  would  not  have  recovered  for  generations  to  come. 

36.  Publication*  of  die   time*. 

While 
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While  the  Whigs  were  occupied  in  contemplating  thofe 
cxtenfive  plans  of  policy,  and  encouraged  in  their  fchemes 
by  the  Imperial  and  Dutch  miniflers,  little  wonder  they 
embraced  ram  refolutions,  and  adopted  violent  counfels,  in 
order  to  obftruct  the  negociation  of  a  treaty,  which  was  de- 
dined  to  extinguim  all  their  hopes ;  to  ftrike  the  fword  of 
conqueft  from  the  hand  of  the  confederates,  and  the  wreath 
of  victory  from  their  brows  ;  to  deprive  them  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, that  fortune  and  valour  had  confpired  to  produce, 
and  which  might  never  return,  of  utterly  breaking  the  power 
of  their  ambitious  enemies,  and  effectually  fecuring  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  Europe. 

As  a  laft  effort  to  recover  their  authority,  and  to  prevent 
the  ills  they  feared,  the  Whigs  invited  over  prince  Eugene 
to  London.  No  lefs  bold  and  intelligent  as  a  politician,  than 
able  and  intrepid  as  a  commander,  he  made  no  doubt  of  de- 
feating the  projected  treaty  of  peace,  by  embarraffing  the 
Britifli  miniftry  with  fplendid  offers  of  advantage,  provided 
the  queen  would  agree  to  continue  the  war.  Among  other 
things,  he  meant  to  propofe,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
that  the  imperial  forces  in  Spain  fhould  be  augmented  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thoufand,  and  that  Great  Britain  fhould 
be  put  in  full  pofTeflion  of  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom, 
and  of  the  Spaniih  dominions  in  America  57. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  Whigs,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
federates, and  for  the  grandeur  and  profperity  of  the  united 
A.  D.  171*.  kingdoms,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  difmiffed 
Jan.  5.  from  all  his  employments  before  the  arrival  of 
prince  Eugene,  and  rendered  incapable  to  fecond  his  views. 
The  commons,  being  chiefly  Tories,  were  firm  in  their  fup- 
port  of  the  miniftry ;  and  a  majority  had  been  fecured  in. 
the  houfe  of  lords,  by  the  introduction  of  the  twelve  new 
peers.  That  great  man  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to 
the  continent,  without  being  able  to  do  any  thing  for  the 

37.  Mem.  dt  Tercy,  tom.  ii.     Stuart  Pafen,  1713. 

intercft 
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intercft  of  the  allies;  though,  during  his  ftay  in  England, 
it  is  affirmed  that  he  fuggefted  many  defperate  expedients, 
and  fome  violent,  and  even  inhuman  meafures,  for  depriv- 
ing the  Tories  of  the  adminiftration  39.  But  thefe  were  all 
prudently  reje&e.J  by  the  Hanoverian  refident  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Whigs  ;  as  an  infurreclion,  or  popular  tumult,  if 
not  finally  fuccefsful,  befide  the  mifchief  it  might  otherwife 
have  occafioned,  would  have  endangered  the  ProteftaiU  Suc- 
ceffion.  They  refufed  to  employ  any  but  legal  means. 

During  thofe  ineffectual  intrigues,  the  Englifh  miniftry 
gained  a  new  vi&ory  over  their  political  adversaries.  Lord 
Townfliend,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  negociations  for 
peace,  in  1709,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces,  by  which  Lifle,  Tournay,  Menin, 
Douay,  and  feveral  places  on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheld,  were 
guarantied  to  the  Dutch  as  a  barrier,  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
And  they  undertook  to  guaranty,  in  return,  the  Prottftant 
Succeffion ;  to  aid  with  their  fleets  and  armies  the  Prcfump- 
tlve  Heirs  of  the  Erltljb  Crown,  whenever  that  Succeffion 
fiiould  appear  to  be  in  danger  39. 

Thefe  engagements  were  perfectly  conformable  to  the  de- 
clared views  of  the  late  miniitry,  who  had  ratified  the  treaty, 
but  utterly  inconfiftent  with  thofe  of  the  prefent,  as  well  as 
with  their  fafety.  They  were  not  ignorant  that  the  Whigs, 
and  perhaps  even  the  States»  pretended  that  this  perilous  pe- 
riod was  already  arrived.  They  were  alfo  fenfible,  that 
France  would  with  difficulty  yield  cities  and  towns  that 

38.  Mem  de  Torcy,  torn.  a.    Stuart  Pafterr,  1713.    He  is  laid  to  have  pro- 
pofcd  to  fct  fire  to  London,  in  different  places,  in  the  night;  that,  in  the 
midft  of  the  confuuon,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  fhould  appear  at  the  head 
of  a  party  in  arms;  that  he  fhould  firft  poffefs  himfclf  of  the  Tower,  the 
Bank,  the  Exchequer,  and  then  feize  the  perfon  of  the  queen ;  force  her  tp 
diflulvc  the  parliament,  to  call  a  new  rcprefentative,  to  make  a  free  inquiry 
into  the  clandeiline  corrcfpondence  with  France,  and  to  puoilh  the  guilty 
with  death.     Id.  ibid. 

39.  Af«n.  de  Torcy,  torn.  ii.     Burnct,  book  vii. 

were 
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were  efTential  to  her  owri  defence.  And  being  determined 
to  remove  every  obftacle  that  might  retard  the  peace,  they 
brought  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  all  the  tranfactions  relative 
to  it,  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  under  pretence  that 
Townmend  had  exceeded  his  inflruftions.  The  commons, 
entirely  governed  by  the  court,  voted  that  feveral  articles  of 
the  treaty  .were  destructive  to  the  interefls  of  Great  Britain; 
and  therefore,  that  he  who  negociated  and  figned  the  treaty, 
having  no  authority  to  infert  thofe  pernicious  articles,  was 
an  enemy  to  the  queen  and  the  kingdom. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  at  the  fame  time  the  lattf 
miniitry  were  concluding  this  treaty,  which  had  folelyfor  its 
object,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  fecurity  of  the  Ha- 
noverian fucceflion,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  who  di- 
rected the  meafure,  were  ftiil  holding  out  hopes  to  the  court 
of  St.  Germains.  Godolphin  is  faid  only  to  have  regretted 
his  fall,  as  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  ferving  effectually 
the  excluded  family.  "  Harley,  I  hope,"  faid  he,  "  will  re- 
**  (lore  the  King,"  for  fo  he  called  the  Pretender — l<  but  he 
M  will  make  France  necefTary  to  that  meafure  :  I  defigned  to 
<c  have  done  the  bufmefs  alone40.'* 

Marlborough,  though  perhaps  lefs  fmcere  in  his  profef- 
Cons,  was  more  liberal  in  his  promifes  of  fuccefs.  While  he 
lamented,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  employed  in  conclud- 
ing the  peace,  as  he  might,  in  that  cafe,  he  faid,  have  done 
eflential  fervice  to  the  old  caufe,  he  afTured  the  court  of  St. 
Germains,  that  the  eyes  cf  the  people  would  be  gradually  opened. 
"  They  will  fee  their  interest,"  added  he,  "  in  restoring  their 
"  King.  I  perceive. fuch  a  change  in  his  favour,  that  I  think 
"  it  impoflible  but  he  muft  fucceed  5  but  when  he  fhall  fuc- 
**  ceed,  let  there  be  no  retrofpect.  All  that  has  been  done 
t{  fince  the  Revolution  muft  be  confirmed.  His  bufinefs  is 
"  to  gain  all,  by  offending  none.  As  for  niyfelf,"  continues 
Marlborough,  "  I  take  God  to  witnefs,  that  what  I  have 

i 

40.  Stuart  Papers^  1 705. 

"  dons 
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"  done  for  many  years"  confcious  that  his  original  defertioa 
of  his  benefa&or  could  not  be  vindicated,  "  was  neither 
"  from  fpleen  to  the  ROYAL  FAMILY,  nor  ill-will  to  their 
l{  caufe,  but  to  humble  the  power  of  France  ;  a  fervice 
"  as  ufeful  to  the  KING,  as  it  is  beneficial  to  his  king- 
«  dom  4I." 

Thefe  extracts  feem  to  prove,  That  although  both  the  late 
and  the  prefent  minifters,  Oxford  excepted,  intended  to  call 
the  Pretender  to  the  throne,  their  views  in  regard  to  that 
meafure  were  very  different.  The  former  meant  to  connect 
it  with  the  aggrandifement  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  humili- 
ation of  France ;  the  latter,  to  lean  upon  France  for  fupport. 
And  for  that  fupport  they  were  willing  to  facrifice  the  ho- 
nour and  interefl  of  the  nation  ;  to  defert  the  true  fyftem 
of  European  policy,  under  pretence  of  ceconomy,  and  to  fink 
into  that  ftate  of  abjeft  dependence  upon  a  rival  power, 
which  had  difgraced  the  reigns  of  the  fecond  Charles  and 
the  fecond  James. 

But  fuch  obfervations  apart,  my  dear  Philip,  the  politics 
of  England,  during  this  period,  afford  an  objedr,  for  philcfo- 
phic  curiofity,  to  which  there  is  perhaps  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  That  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  while  purfuing  with  zeal  the 
views  of  that  party,  had  always  in  contemplation  the  re- 
eflablifhment  of  the  family  of  Stuart  !  and  that  Oxford, 
the  head  of  the  Tories,  and  a  reputed  Jacobite,  (hould  fe- 
cure,  by  his  addrefs,  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick,  without  being  able  to  acquire  their  confidence,  and 
while  he  was  known  to  be  at  bottom  a  Whig  by  the  queen 
and  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  whofe  confidence  he  was 
thought  to  poffefs,  and  whofe  views  he  was  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote 4t  !  are  fingular  particulars  in  the  hiftory  of  human 
nature. 

4!    Stuart  Papers,  1710.  4i.  Compare  Stuart  and  Hanover  Papers. 

VOL.  IV.  B  b  V/Lile 
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While  the  Englifli  miniftry  were  fmootliing  at  home  the 
road  to  peace,  general  conferences  were  opened  at 
Utrecht,  for  reftoring  tranquillity  to  Europe.  And 
the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  bimop  of  Briflol,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  con- 
federates to  the  negociation,  declared  that  the  preliminaries 
figned  by  Menager,  and  accepted  by  St.  John,  to  which  they 
artfully  gave  the  name  of  fropofals,  were  neither  binding  on 
the  queen  nor  her  allies  **.  This  declaration  compofed  the 
fpirits  of  the  confederates  in  fome  degree.  But  before  any 
progrefs  could  be  made  in  the  treaty,  certain  unexpected  in- 
cidents gave  a  new  turn  to  the  negotiations,  and  alarmed 
queen  Anne  and  her  Tory  miniftry  for  the  fate  of  that  peace 
which  they  had  fo  much  at  JiearU 

The  Dauphin  of  France,  the  only  legitimate  fon  of 
Lewis  XIV.  having  died  the  preceding  year,  had  been  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  title,  as  heir  to  the  French  monarchy,  by  his 
eldeft  fon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  That  prince  alfo  died 

early  in  the  prefent  year;  and,  in  three  weeks  after* 
Feb.  18. 

his  fon,  the  duke  of  Brittany.     In  confequence  of 

this  uncommon  mortality,  which  has  been  afcribed  to  the 
ambitious  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  a  fickly  infant,  the  fole  furviving  fon  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  only  ftood  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the 
crown  of  France.  The  confederates  were,  therefore,  filled 
with  reafonable  apprehenfions,  left  that  union  of  the  two 
monarchs,  which  it  had  been  the  chief  object  of  the  war  to 
prevent,  fhould  at  laft  be  completed,  after  all  their  fuccefies, 
by  the  death  of  a  puny  child,  and  the  lukewarmnefs,  if  not 
treachery,  of  a  principal  ally.  And  the  queen  of  England 
and  her  minifters  were  not  a  little  at  a  lafs  haw  to  quiet  thefe 
well-grounded  fears. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  feem,  the  Britifh  miniftry  had  not 

43.  Burnet,  book  vii. 

hitherto 
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hitherto  furnifhed  their  plenipotentiaries  with  inftru&ions 
relative  to  the  Spanifh  fucceflion  44.  Thefe  were  referred 
for  a  confidential  envoy,  intended  to  be  joined  with  the  two 
former,  and  who  had  been  employed  in  the  fecret  negoci- 
ations  with  France45.  Though  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the 
bifhop  of  Briftol  were  Tories,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the 
court,  it  was  not  thought  fafe  to  truft  them  with  a  matter 
fo  injurious  to  the  honour  and  the  intereft  of  their  country. 

This  deceitful  mode  of  proceeding,  altogether  unworthy 
of  a  great  nation,  which,  as  it  had  borne  the  chief  burden 
of  the  war,  might  openly  have  dictated  the  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion, fuflkiently  juftifies  the  fufpicions  of  the  allies,  That 
the  general  interefts  of  the  confedracy  would  be  facrificed  to 
the  eagernefs  of  queen  Anne  for  peace;  to  the  felfifh  mo- 
tives of  her  minifters  and  her  own  views  in  favour  of  her 
brother,  the  Pretender  5  that  become  jealous  of  the  connection 
of  the  confederates  with  the  Whigs  and  the  houfe  of  Han- 
over, fhe  had  entered  into  a  private  negociation  with  Lewis; 
and  was  even  willing,  by  favourable  conditions,  to  procure 
fupport  againfl  her  former  friends,  from  a  prince  whofc 
power  had  been  fo  lately  broken  by  her  arms,  and  for 
whofe  humiliation  me  had  exhaufted  the  wealth,  and  water- 
ed the  earth  with  the  blood  of  her  fubjefts ! 

The  death  of  the  princes  of  France,  however,  by  ex- 
alting the  hopes  and  increafing  the  demands  of  the  allies, 
obliged  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  depart  from  their  refolution 
of  fending  a  third  plenipotentiary  to  Utrecht,  (for  purpo- 
fes  beft  known  to  themfelves)  and  to  urge  Lewis  XIV.  as 
he  valued  the  blefiings  of  peace,  to  take  fome  public  ftep 
for  preventing  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  from  being 
joined  on  the  head  of  the  fame  prince.  To  this  end  they 
fuggefted  different  alternatives,  out  of  which  the  French 

44.  Swift's  Hi/l.  of  the  four  laJlYtart  »f  Quetn  Aim*. 

45.  Mr.  Prior,  fo  well  known  by  his  fprightly  poems,  and  who  had  a  prin- 
cipal ihare  in  all  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
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monarch  might  form  a  propofal  that  ought  to  fatisfy  the  al- 
lies.    The  principal  of  thofe  were,  That  Philip  V.  fliould 
either  refign  the  crown  of  Spain,  (a  meafure  that  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  confederates  than  any  other)  or  tranf- 
fer  to  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  France  ;  that,  mould  Philip  confent  to  the  refig- 
mtion,  his  right  to 'the  crown  of  France  would  not  only  be 
preferved  entire,  but  in  the  mean  time  Naples  and  Sicily> 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  with  the 
duchy  of  Montferrat  and  Mantua,  mould  be  erected  into  a 
kingdom  for  him  •,  that  all  thofe  territories  mould  be  annex- 
ed to  France,  on  Philip's  acceflion  to  that  crown,  except  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  which  mould,  in  fuch  event,  be  given  to  the 
houfe  of  Aufhria  ;  and  that  Spain  and  her  American  domi- 
nions fhould  be  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Savoy,  inftead  of 
his  own  dominions,  and  in  full  fatisfaclon  of  all  his  demands, 
as  one  of  the  confederates  46. 

Philip  V.  as  foon  as  the  queftion  was  fubmitted  to  him, 
wifely  preferred  the  certain  pofleffion  of  the  Spanifh  throne 
to  the  precarious  proipe6t  of  a  more  defirable  fucceflion, 
with  all  the  appendages  the  confederates  could  offer;  but 
the  hefitation  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  acceding  to  either  alterna- 
tive, evidently  (hewed  he  had  been  nattered  by  the  Britifh 
miniilry,  that  his  grand fon  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  make  a 
folemn  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  yet  be 
permitted  to  wear  that  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  "  A  king 
"  of  France,"  faid  he,  "  fucceeds  not  as  heir,  but  as  mafter 
"  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  fovereignty  of  which  belongs  to  him, 
"  not  by  choice^  but  by  birthright:  he  is  obliged,  for  his 
"  crown,  to  no  will  of  a  prior  king,  to  no  compadt  of  the 
"  people,  but  to  the  /<2iu;  and  this  law  is  efteemed  the  work 
"  of  HIM  who  eftablifhcs  monarchies.  It  can  neither  be 
'*  invalidated  by  agreement,  nor  rendered  void  by  renunci- 
"  ation :  fhould  the  king  of  Spain,  therefore,  renounce  his 

46.  Mtm.  de  Torcy,  torn.  ti. 

«  right; 
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<c  right,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  that  act  would  only  deceive 
*'  himfclf,  and  difappoint  the  allies  47." 

Secretary  St.  John,  who  .correfponded  with  the  court  of 
Verfailies  on  this  delicate  fubjecl,  admitted  the  French 
nation  might  hold,  with  what  juflice  he  did  not  prcfume  to 
fay,  That  God  alone  can,  in  any  pofli'ole  inftance,  annul  the 
law  of  fucceflion,  be  the  inconveniencies  to  focicty  ever  fo 
great ;  but  that,  in  England,  mod  men  were  in  another 
way  of  thinking ;  that  even  fuch  as  were  mod  fuper- 
ftitioufly  devoted  to  monarchy,  believed  that  a  prince  might 
forego  his  right,  by  a  voluntary  renunciation ;  and  that  the 
perfon,  in  whofe  favour  the  renunciation  was  made,  might 
be  juflly  fupported  by  the  princes  who  mould  happen  to 
fee  guarantees  of  the  treaty.  la  a  word,  he  declared,  that  an 
end  mufl  be  put  to  all  negociation,  unlefs  the  French  mo- 
narch would  accept  the  expedient  propofed.  Lewis  was,  at 
laft,  under  the  neceflity  of  complying;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  renunciation  of  Phiilp  V.  fliould  be  regifteied  in 
the  books  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  folemnly  re- 
ceived and  ratified  by  the  Cortes,  or  dates  of  Cadile  and 
Arragon  48. 

As 

47.  Id.  ibid. 

48.  Mem.  de  Torcy,  ubi  fup.    Queen  Anne's  cxpreffious  to  her  parlia- 
ment, on  this  fubjed,  are  very  forcible.   "  For  confirming  the  renunciations  and 
"  fettlements  before  mentioned,"  fays  (he,  "  it  is  off;.- red  that  they  (hall  be 
"  ratiried  in  the  moft  ftrong  and  folemn  manner,  both  iii  France  aivl  Spain  : 
('  and  that  thofe  kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  the  other  powers  engaged  in  the 
"  prefent  war,  flull  be  guarantees  to  the  fame.     But  t!ie  nature  of  this  arti- 
"  cle,"  adds  QIC,  "  is  fuch,  that  it  executes  itfdf.     The  iiitcrelfc  ol  Spain  is  to 
"  fupport  it :  and,  in  France,  the  perlbns  to  whom  that  lucctliion  is  to  be- 
"  long,  will  be  ready  and  powerful  enough  to  vindicate  their  own  right. 
"  France  and  Spain  are  now  more  effectually  divided  than  evirjand  thus, 
<'  by  the  blefling  of  God,  will  a  real  balance  of  power  be  fued  in  Europe,  ard 
"  remain  liable  to  ai  few  accidents  as  human  aifairs  c..n  be  exempted  from  " 
(Journals,  Ju  e  6,  1712).     Unfortun-tely  this  has  not  been  the  cafe  ;  for  al- 
though the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  have  been  .hitherto  divided, 
(not  by  the  renunciation  of  Phil  p  V.  but  in  confequ-.-nce  of  the  recovery  cf  the 
young  dauphin,  afterward  Lewis  XV.)  the  two  courts  have  generally  been  as 

B  b  3  ii:ti- 
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As  foon  as  this  important  article  was  fettled,  the  queen  of 
A.  D.  1712.  England  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  ;  and  the 

June  5.  immediate  delivery  of  Dunkirk  to  the  Britifli 
troops,  was  the  condition  of  that  indulgence.  Thefe  cir-^ 
cumftances  naturally  lead  us  to  examine  the  progrefs  of  the 
campaign. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Britifh  forces  in  Flanders,  and  of  fuch  foreign  troops 
as  were  in  Britifh  pay,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  the  whole  confederate  army,  amounting  to  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  men,  under  prince  Eugene,  took 
the  field  toward  the  end  of  April.  The  French  army»  com- 
manded by  marefchal  Villars,  was  flrongly  ported  behind  the 
Scheld.  But  as  prince  Eugene  found  that  the  enemy  had  not 
taken  every  advantage  of  their  fituation,  he  made  difpofitions 
for  attacking  them,  in  hopes  of  concluding  the  war  with  a 
fplendid  victory ;  or  at  lead  of  forcing  Villars  to  retire,  and 
leave  Cambray  expofed  to  a  fiege.  He  accordingly  commu- 
nicated his  intentions  to  Ormond.  And  the  hefitation  of 
the  Englifh  general,  to  return  a  pofitive  anfwer,  confirmed 
that  penetrating  genius  in  the  fufpicions  he  had  for  fome 
time  entertained,  that  the  duke  had  orders  not  to  a6l  ofFen-» 

intimately  united  in  policy,  as  if  the  two  crowns  had  been  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  fame  prince :  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Great  Britain,  both 
by  land  and  fea,  which  hath  far  exceeded  all  human  credibility  in  -vigour,  and 
all  political  calculation  of  the  expence  fhe  could  poffibly  bear,  only  could  have; 
thus  long  preferved  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Jnftead  of  allowing  Philip  V.  the  alternative  of  retaining  the  crown  of 
Spain,  the  Britiih  miniftry  ought  to  have  infilled  on  his  abfolute  refignation 
of  that  crown,  for  the  eventual  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  France,  with  the  im- 
mediate poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  offered  him  in  Italy;  efpecially  as  his 
grandfather,  Lewis  XIV.  (as  he  himfVlf  informs  us,  in  his  fpetch  to  the 
Cortes)  would  have  agreed  more  readily  to  this  than  to  his  renunciation  of 
his  light  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  it  afforded  a  profpedl  of  extending  the 
French  monarchy.  But  that  extenfion,  fhould  it  even  have  taken  place,  (as 
we  now  certainly  'mow  it  would  not)  could  not  have  proved  fo  dangerous  to. 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  as  the  family  Ct,mfa£i  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

fively. 
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fively  47.     Filled  with  indignation  at  a  difcovery  fo  fatal  to 
his  own  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  common  caufe  of  the  con- 
federates, the  prince  of  Savoy  made  known  his  unhappy  fi- 
xation to  the  field-deputies  of  the  States,   and  to  the  Impe- 
rial minifter  at  Utrecht.      The   States   fent   immediately 
inftruftions  to  their  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  London  to 
remonftrate  on  the  fubjeft.     And  the  purport  of  thofe  in- 
ftru£tions  was  no  foooer  known,  than  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  prefenting  an  addrefs  to  her 
majefty,  "   That  fpeedy  orders  may  be  given  to  her  general 
"  in  Flanders,  to  profecute  the  war  with  the  utmoft  vigour, 
"  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,  as  the  beft  means  to  obtain 
"  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace  *V     A  motion  to  the  fame 
effect  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  but  the  miniftry 
having  now  a  decided  majority  in  both  houfes,  thefe  falutary 
motions  were  rejected  with  a  degree  of  difdain,  and  the  re- 
monftrances  of  the  Dutch  ambaflador  difregarded.     Ormond 
continued  inactive. 

Nothing  can  place  the  ignominy  of  this  cruel  inaction, 
and  the  ftiameful  duplicity  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,    in    a 
ftronger  light,  than  a  letter  which  the  States  afterward  fent 
to  queen  Anne.     "  It  is  impoflible,"  fay  they,  "  but  we 
"  ihould    be  furprijed  and   afflifledy   by    two  declarations 
"  we  have  lately  received  from  your  Majefty  :  the  firft,  by 
"  the  duke  of  Ormond,  your  general,   that  he  could  under- 
"  take  nothing  without  new  orders  from  You  ;  the  other,  by 
"  the  bifhop  of  Briftol,  your  plenipotentiary  to  the  congreft 
"  at  Utrecht,  That,   perceiving  we  did  not  anfwtr  as  we 
u  ought)  the  propofats  which  you  had  made  Us,  and  that  we 
"  would  not  aft  in  concert  with  your  mln'ijler  on  the  fubjeft 
"  of  peace,  you  would  take  your  meajures  apart  \  and  that 
**  you  did  not  look  upon  yourfelf  to  be  now  under  any  engage-* 
"  ments  with  Us."     In  regard  to  the  firft,  add  they,  "  Have 

47.  Burnet,  book  vii.     Gen.  ////?.  of  Europe,  1712. 

48.  Journals,  May  18,  171  z. 
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<c  we  not  jult  reafon  to  be  furprifed^  after   the   ajjurance 
"  which  your  Majeily  had  given  Us  by  your  letters,  by  your 


" 


miniiters,  and  Jaftly,  by  your  general,  the  duke  of  Orrnond, 
"  of  your  intentions  that  your  troops  fhould  be  ordered  to 
"  a£t  with  their  ufual  vigour,  when  we  find  a  flop  put  by  ay, 
f  order  in  your  Majeftys  name,  without  our  knowledge,  and 
ff  certainly  without  the  knowledge  of  your  other  allies,  to 
"  the  operations  of  the  confederate  army  ?—  the  fined  and, 
"  ftrongeft,  perhaps,  which  has  been  in  the  field  during  the 
'5  whole  courfe  of  the  war  ;  and  this  after  they  had  marched^ 
"  according  to  the  resolution  taken  in  concert  lyith  your  A4a- 
"  jtfly'*  general^  almoft  up  to  the  enemy,  with  a  great  fupe- 
"  riority  both  as  to  number  and  goodnefs  of  troops,  and 
"  animated  with  a  noble  courage  and  zeal  to  acquit  them- 
*c  felves  bravely  !  —  We  are  forry  to  fee  fo  fine  an  opportu- 
5C  nity  loft,  to  the  ineftmable  prejudice  of  the  common  caufe 
*'  of  the  High  Allies. 

"  Nor  can  we  forbear  telling  your  Majefly,"  continue 
they  "  that  the  declaration  made  by  the  bimop  of  Briftol, 
"  at  Utrecht,  has  no  lefs  furprifed  Us,  than  that  of  the 
"  duke  of  Ormond  in  the  army.  All  the  propojals  hitherto 
"  made  to  Us,  on  the  fubjttl  of  Peace,  were  couched  in  very 
f  general  terms.  In  fome  of  the  laft  conferences,  it  is  true, 
"  your  Majefly's  rninifters  demanded  to  know  whether 
"  ours  were  'furnimed  with  a  full  power,  and  author  ifed  to 
"  diau>  up  a  PLAN  for  the  PEACE.  But  it  had  been  juft, 
."  before  fuch  a  tiling  was  demanded  of  Us,  that  they 
**  had  communicated  the  refult  of  the  negociations  fo  long 
*c  treated  of  between  your  Majcfiy"  s>  mlmjle^s  and  thofe  of  tb$ 
c<  Enemy  \  or,  at  lead,  they  fliould  have  told  Us  your  Ma- 
?'  jefty's  thoughts^  on  a  matter  which  we  ought  to  have  con-. 
"  certcd  together.  Yet  had  that  plan  related  only  to  your 
*c  Majefty's  intereft  and  ours,  we  fhould  perhaps  have  been 
<c  in  the  wrong  not  to  have  come  immediately  into  it  ;  but 
fc  as  the  plan  in  queftion  concerned  the  intereft  of  all  the 
J?  Allies,  and  of  almofl  all  Europe,  we  had  very  ftrong  ap- 

"  prehenfions 
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&  prehenfions,  that  the  particular  negotiations  between  your 
('  Majefty's  minifters  andthofe  of  France,  and  the  teudinefa 
ff  with  which  we  confented  to  the  congrefs  at  Utrecht,  might 
P  have  given  his  imperial  Majefty  and  the  other    Allies 
fc  ground   to  entertain  prejudicial  thoughts,  as   if  it   had 
"  been  the  intention  of  your  Majefty  and  of  Us,  to  abandon. 
fl  the  Grand  Alliance  and  the  common  ca^fe,  by  which  they 
?'  might  have  been  pufhed  on  to  feparate  meafures.     We 
f  thought  thefe  reafons  ftrong  enough  to  juftify  our  conduct 
"  to  your  Majefty  on  this  head ;  and  as  we  had  nowife  en- 
fc  gaged  to  enter  with  your  Majefty  into  a  concert  to  draw  up 
."  a  Plan   of  Peace,  without  the  participation  of  the  other 
f(  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  the  backwardness  we  have 
tf  (hewn  to  that  propojal  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  contraven- 
.**  tion   of  OUR  engagements ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  ferve 
fl  to  difengage  your  Majefty  from  yours,  with  refpecfc  to  Us. 
?'  In  truth,  if  for  fuch  a  caufe,  bjtween  potentates  uniied 
P  by  the  Jlrongeft  and  fin  cleft  ties  of  alliance^  inter  eft,  and 
"  religion,  any  of  thofe  potentates  could  quit  their  engagc- 
*(  ments,  and  difengage  themfelves  from  all  their  obligations) 
."  there  is  no  tie  among  men  that  might  not  be  broken^  and 
f£  we  know  of  no  engagements  that  could  be  relied  on  in 
ff  time  to  come  49." 

Ther*  would  certainly  have  been  more  frankncfs  and  dig" 
pity,  though  not  more  kone/Jy,  and  even  more  advantage^  in 
boldly  concluding  at  once  a  feparate  treaty  with  France,  than 
in  betraying  the  common  caufe  by  fuch  double  dealing.  This 
St.  John,  who  was  himfelf  deeply  concerned  in  that  "  dou- 
ble dealing,"  very  candidly  acknowledges.  France,  fays  he, 
would  have  granted  more  to  Great  Britain  for  peace,  than 
for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  ;  and  the  allies,  feeing  no  pof- 
fibility  of  altering  the  meafures  of  queen  Anne,  would  nei- 
ther have  attempted  to  diilurb  her  councils,  in  hopes  of  in- 

49.  Piinted  Letter <  prefer ved  in  many  periodical  publications,  and  parti- 
in  the  Monthly  Mercury,  for  June  1712, 

ducing 
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ducing  her  to  continue  the  war,  nor  have  profecuted  it  them- 
felves  with  that  intemperate  ardour,  which  proved  the  caufe 
of  their  fubfequent  misfortunes.  "  Better  conditions  wpu]d 
fi  have  been  obtained  for  the  whole  confederacy  v  :"  and 
the  Britifti  miniftry,  it  may  be  added,  inftead  of  the  accu- 
mulated infamy  of  treachery^  would  only  have  merited  the 
reproach  of  being  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  PUBLIC 

FAITH. 

During  the    altercation  and  fufpence  occafioned  by  the 
inactivity  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  prince  Eugene  laid  liege 
to  Quefnoy  ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  confederates, 
and  aftonilh  the  enemy,  by  a  bold  enterprife,  he  privately 
detached  major-general  Groveftein,    with  fifteen  hundred 
choice  troops,  dragoons  and  huflars,  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  France.     This  officer,  having  entered  Champagne, 
pafled  the  Noire,  the  Maefe,  the  Mofelle,  and  the  Saar  ; 
levied  contributions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Metz ;  fpread 
confternation  even  to  Verfailles ;  and  after  ravaging   the 
country,  and  carrying  off  a  rich  booty,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  hoflages,  retired  leifurely  toward  Traerbach.    Mean- 
while the   fiege  of   Quefnoy  was   profecuted   with 
fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  was  taken  almoit  by  af- 
fault,  and  the  garrifon  furrendered  prifoners  of  war51. 

Thefe  fuccefies  greatly  elevated  the  fpirits  of  the  Dutch 
and  Imperialifts,  deprefled  by  the  inactivity  of  the  duke  of 
Ormond ;  but  when,  inftead  of  an  order  to  co-operate  with 
them  againft  the  common  enemy,  which  they  daily  expected, 
he  made  known  to  them  a  ceflation  of  arms  between  France 
and  England,  their  former  dejection  returned.  Their  hopes, 
however,  were  in  fome  meafure  revived,  when  they  under - 
flood  that  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  re- 
fufcd  to  obey  his  command.  This  refufa!  reduced  the  duke 
to  a  Hate  of  the  utmoft  perplexity,  and  threw  the  Britirh 

.50.  EoIiPgbrote's  Sketch  of  tie  ////?.  and  State  of  Europe. 
51.  Euiv.ct,  Look  vii.     G:n,Hiji.  of  Evrofe,   1712. 
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ininiftry  into  no  fmall  confternation.  They  had  not  only  loft 
the  confidence  of  the  allies,  but  fallen  under  die  diftruft  of  the 
court  of  Verfailles.  The  king  of  France  therefore  thought 
proper  to  fufpend  his  mandate  for  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk, 
until  "  all  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  ihould  quit 
**  the  army  of  the  confederates."  But  on  pofitive  orders 
being  fent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  "  Jeparate  the  BritiJJj 
"  forces  from  thofe  of  the  allies,"  and  afTuranc  es  given  to 
the  French  monarch,  by  the  exprefs  command  of  queen 
Anne,  that  the  confederates  fhould  receive  no  more  of  her 
money^  the  fcruples  of  Lewis  were  quieted.  Ormond  ful- 
filled his  inftru&ions  by  retiring  towards  Ghent  with  the 
Britifh  troops,  and  Dunkirk  was  delivered  to  brigadier 
Hill 52. 

The  Britifh  forces  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  during  the  whole  courfeof  this  celebrated 
war,  and  in  almoft  every  battle  gave  the  turn  to  victory. 
Their  example  had  perhaps  been  of  yet  greater  fervice  than 
their  efforts,  though  thefe  were  tranfcendently  heroic. 
Prince  Eugene,  however,  to  (hew  the  allies  that  he  was  ftill 
able  to  purfue  his  conquefts,  notwithftanding  the  withdraw- 
ing of  fo  gallant  a  body  of  men,  advanced  to  Landrecy,  and 
laid  fiege  to  that  important  place.  Villars  received  orders 
to  attempt  its  relief.  The  French  general  accordingly  put 
his  army  in  motion,  as  if  he  meant  to  give  battle  to  the 
main  body  of  the  confederates;  but,  after  making  a  feint 
of  advancing  toward  their  right,  he  turned  fuddenly  off  to 
the  left,  and  marching  all  night,  attacked  unexpect- 

*  Tiilv  2*1 

cdly  a  detachment  of  fourteen  thoufand  men,  which 
had  been  placed  at  Denain,  under  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
in  order  to  favour  the  paflage  of  the  convoys  from  Mar- 
chiennes.      This   detachment    was    quickly    routed,    and 
almoft   utterly  deftroyed.     Four    thoufand    fugitives    only 

j:.  Id  ibij.     DC  Torcy,  torn.  ii. 
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efcaped  to  the  principal  army  53.  Befide  the  lofs  fuftained 
in  the  action,  fifteen  hundred  men  were  drowned  in  the 
Scheld,  and  two  thoufand  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ; 
among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  with  many  other 
.officers  of  diftin&ion  54. 

Prince  Eugene,  who  was  marching  to  the  afliflance  of 
Albemarle,  in  order  to  prevent  this  difafter,  had  the  morti- 
ficatjon  to  arrive,  when  his  aid  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  his 
friends.  In  a  fit  of  defpair,  he  ordered  the  bridges  on  the 
Scheld,  near  Denain,  to  be  attacked,  and  wantonly  threw 
away  the  lives  of  a  thoufand  men  ;  for  had  the  bridges  been 
abandoned  to  him,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  crofs  the 
river,  in  the  face  of  the  French  army  5S.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, in  the  attempt.  Yet  would  he  have  continued  the 
fiege  of  Landrecy,  and  might  perhaps  have  become  matter 
of  the  place,  notwithstanding  this  check;  but  the  field- 
deputies  of  the  States  obliged  him  to  relinquiih  the  enter- 
prife,  and  retire  to  Mons56.  Meanwhile  Villars,  having 
taken  Marchiennes,  where  the  principal  magazines 

July  30. 

of  the  confederates  were  depofited  ;  and  being  now 
uncontrouled  matter  of  the  field,  reduced  fucceflively 
Doway,  Quefnoy,  and  Bouchain  57.  Thefe  conquefts  clofed 
the  operations  in  Flanders.  No  enterprjfe  of  confequence 
was  undertaken,  during  the  campaign,  in  any  other  quarter. 
The  court  of  Versailles  was  highly  elated,  by  a  fuccefs 
fo  unexpected  and  extraordinary.  Nor  was  the  joy  of  the 
Britifh  miniftry,  at  the  change  of  affairs  in  Flanders,  lefs 
fincere,  though  lefs  public.  They  were  fenfible  that  the 
body  of  the  confederates,  unlefs  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  prudence, 
would  no  longer  attempt  to  continue  the  war,  fhould  Great 
Britain  defert  the  Grand  Alliance  ;  and  confequently  the, 

53.  Relation,  fent  by  theeatlof  Aibtmarle  to  the  States,  and  other  papers 
in  the  Monthly  Mercury  for  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  1712. 

54.  Id.  ibid.  55.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  ii. 
J  J.   Id.  Lid.  57.  Gin.  Hiji.  of  Europe,  1712. 
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\Vhigs,   their  political    enemies,    already  humbled,  would 
become  ftill  lefs  formidable.     In  this  conjecture  they  were 

not  deceived.     The  eyes  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 

A.  D.  1713. 
moil  to  apprehend,  were  firft  opened  to  their  own 

perilous  fituation,  and  to  the  necefiity  of  renewing  the  con- 
ferences at  Utrecht,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  inter- 
rupted.    Inftead  of  prescribing  terms  to  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, they  now  acceded  to  the  plan  of  pacification  fettled 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.     Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king  of  Portugal. 
And  the  emperor,  though  refolute  to  continue  the  war, 
finding  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  any  military  operations  in 
Spain,  agreed  to  the  evacuation  of  Catalonia  s8;  and,   by 
that  mealure,  indirectly  acknowledged  the  title  of  Philip  V. 
During  thefe  approaches  toward  a  general  pacification, 
queen  Anne  was  eagerly  folicited  by  the  Jacobites,  to  take 
fome   ilep  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.     In  order  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  Englifti  nation,  excited  by  his  connexion 
with  France,  he  had  left  St.  Germains  the  preceding  fum- 
nier,  and  now  refided  at  Bar,  in  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Lorrain.     And  although  the  queen's  jealoufy  of  her  own 
authority,  and  perhaps  her  natural  timidity,  heightened  by 
the  infinuations  of  Oxford,  made  her  decline  all  propofals 
for  calling  her  brother  into  the  kingdom,  or  repealing  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  flie  was  very  anxious  to  concert  with 
Lewis  XIV.  fome  plan  for  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  after 
her  death  59.     What  meafures  were  taken  for  that  purpofe, 
and  how  they  were  fruftrated,  I  fiiall  afterward  have  occa- 
fion  to  notice.     It  will,  therefore,  be  fufficient  at  prefent  to 
obferve,  That  the  earl  of  Oxford  art/ully  broke  the  defigns 
of  the  queen,  and  rendered  abortive  the  fchemes  of  the  Ja* 
cobites,  by  dividing  their  councils. 

Oxford,  however,  continued  to  forward  the  negociations 

58.   Id.  ibid.     Duke  ef  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  ii. 

39.  Stuart  Paftr.,  1712,  17!'.     Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  TO!. ii. 
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for  peace,  as  necefiary  to  the  fecurity  of  his  own  power,* 
which  he  hoped  to  preferve  during  the  life  of  his  miftrefs  ; 
and  as  the  declining  health  of  the  queen  left  room  to  believe 
that  her  death  could  be  no  diftant  event,  it  is  not  impoflible 
but  the  lord  treafurer,  in  fecretly  fupporting  the  parlia- 
mentary fettlement  of  the  crown,  might  flatter  himfelf  with 
the  profpe6t  of  extending  his  adminiflration  even  into  the  reign 
of  her  fucceflbr.  From  thefe,  or  fimilar  motives,  he  defeated 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  haft-" 
ened  the  reiteration  of  tranquillity  to  Europe.  And  the  trea* 
ties  between  the  different  powers,  fo  long  negociated,  were 
at  laft  figned  at  Utrecht,  on  the  31(1  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1713,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England, 
Portugal,  Pruflia,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces ;  the 
emperor  refolving  to  continue  the  war,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  refufing  to  fign  the  ftipulations  until  a  principality 
fhould  be  provided,  in  the  Low  Countries,  for  the  princefs 
Orfmi,  the  favourite  of  his  queen  60. 

The  chief  articles  of  this  famous  pacification  were  to  thtf 
following  purport :  That,  whereas  the  fecurity  and  liberties 
of  Europe,  can  by  no  means  bear  the  union  of  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  under  one  and  the  fame  prince,  Philip  V. 
now  eftablifhed  on  the  Spanifh  throne,  {hall  renounce  all 
right  to  the  crown  of  France;  that  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Orleans,  the  next  heirs  to  the  French  monarchy  after  the 
infant  Dauphin,  fhall,  in  like  manner,  renounce  all  right  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  event  of  their  acceflion  to  the 
crown  of  France  :  That,  in  default  of  Philip  V,  and  Ins 
male  ifTue,  the  fucceflion  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  fhall  be 
fecured  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  that  the  ifland  of  Sicily  fhall 
Ije  inftantly  ceded,  by  his  Catholic  majefty,  to  the  fame 
prince,  with  the  title  of  king ;  that  France  (hall  alfo  cede  to 
him  the  vallies  of  Pragelas,  Oulx,  Sezanne,  Bardonaehe, 
and  Chateau-Dauphin,  with  the  forts  of  Exilles  and  Fenef- 
trelles,  and  reflore  to  him  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  cotm- 

60.   Id.ibiJ.     Mem.  de  Noail!eit  tom.iii. 
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ty  of  Nice,  with  their  dependencies :  That  the  full  property 
and  fovereignty  of  both  banks,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Maragnon,  or  river  of  Amazons,  in  South  America,  {hail 
belong  to  the  king  of  Portugal :  That  Spanifh  Guelder- 
land,  with  the  fovereignty  of  Neufchatel  and  Valengin,  mall 
be  ceded  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  in  exchange  for  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  and  the  lordfhips  of  Chalons  and  Cha- 
telbelin,  in  the  kingdom  of  France  and  county  of  Burgundy, 
and  that  his  regal  title  (hall  be  acknowledged:  That  the 
Rhine  (hall  form  the  boundary  of  the  German  empire  on  the 
fide  of  France  ;  and  that  all  fortifications,  beyond  that  river, 
claimed  by  France,  or  in  the  poflefllon  of  his  mod  Chriftian 
majefly,  fhall  either  be  relinquished  to  the  emperor  or  de- 
ftroyed :  That  in  Italy,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  the  Spanifh  territories  on  the  Tufcan  fliore, 
fhall  be  ceded  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria  ;  that  the  fovereignty 
of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  fhall  likewife  be  fecured  to  the 
houfe  of  Auflria;  but  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (to  whom 
they  had  been  granted  by  Philip  V.)  mall  retain  the  fove- 
reignty of  fuch  places  as  are  ftill  in  his  pofleffion,  until  he 
fliall  be  reinflated  in  all  his  German  dominions,  except  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  alfo  be  put  in  poJTetfion  of  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king :  That  Luxemburg,  Na- 
mur,  and  Charleroy,  fliall  be  given  to  the  States- general  of 
the  United  Provinces,  as  a  barrier,  together  with  Mons, 
Menin,  Tournay,  and  other  places  already  in  their  pofleffion : 
That  Lifle,  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venant,  fliall  be  reftored 
to  France  :  That,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  French 
monarch  fhall  acknowledge  the  title  of  queen  Anne,  and  the 
eventual  fucceffion  of  the  family  of  Hanover  to  the  Britifh 
throne;  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  (the  caufe  of  much 
jealoufy  to  England,  and  raifed  at  vaft  expence  to  France) 
(hall  be  demolifhed,  and  the  harbour  filled  up  ;  that  certain 
places  in  North  America  and  the  Wefl  Indies  fhall  be  ceded 
or  reftored  by  France  to  Great  Britain  ;  namely,  the  ifland 
of  St.  Chriftopher,  (which  had  long  been  poflefTed  jointly  by 

the 
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the  French  and  Englifh,  but  from  which  the  French  had 
been  expelled,  in  1702)5  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Streights, 
(where  the  French  had  founded  a  fettlement,  but  without 
difpofTefling  the  Englifh,  and  carried  on  a  rival  trade  during  the 
war)  j  the  town  of  Placentia,  in  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland 
(where  the  French  had  been  fuffered  to  eftablifh  themfelves, 
through  the  negligence  of  government) ;  and  the  long  dif- 
puted  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  (into  which  the  French  had 
early  intruded  themfelves,  out  of  which  they  had  been  fre- 
quently driven,  and  which  had  been  finally  conquered  by  an 
army  from  New  England  in  1710) :  That  the  ifland  of  Mi- 
norca and  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  (conquered  from  Spain) 
fhall  remain  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the 
AfTiento,  or  contract  for  furnifhing  the  Spanifh  colonres  in 
South  America  with  negroes,  fhall  belong  to  the  fubje&s  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years  6I. 

That  thefe  conditions,  efpecially  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  very  inadequate  to  the  fuccefs  and  expence  of  the 
war,  will  be  denied  by  no  intelligent  man,  whofe  underftand- 
ing  is  not  warped  by  political  prejudices  ;  and  the  commercial 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  the  fame  time,  between 
France  and  England,  was  evidently,  as  I  fhall  afterward  have 
occafion  to  fhew,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  latter  kingdom. 
The  other  confederates  had  more  caufe  to  be  fatisfied,  and 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  as  much  as  any  of  them  :  yet  was 
he  obftinate  in  refuting  to  fign  the  general  pacification,  though 
two  months  were  allowed  him  to  deliberate  on  the  terms. 
But  he  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  his  rafhnefs  in  refolving  to 
continue  the  war  alone  :  for  although  he  had  prudently  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Hungarian  mal-contents,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  twenty-two  regiments  of  his  rebel-fubje&s 
entered  into  his  fervice,  the  imperial  army  on  the  Rhine, 

6l.  Printed  Treaties,  in  the  Montt'y  Mercury.  Tindal's  Contia.  of  Rapin, 
fcfc.  The  Ajjlenta,  which  led  to  a  lucrative  contraband  trade  to  the  Spanifh 
Main,  proved  the  mod  advantageous  article  in  favour  of  Great  B  itain.  It 
was,  however,  no  facrifice  on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  fame  privilege  having 
been  formerly  enjoyed  by  France. 

com- 
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commanded  by  prince  Eugene,  was  never  in  a  condition  to 
face  the  French  under  Villars,  who  took  fucceflively  Worms, 
Spire,  Keiferlauter,  and  the  important  fortrefs  of  Landau. 
He  forced  the  paflage  of  the  Rhine  j  attacked  and  defeated 
general  Vaubonne  in  his  entrenchments,  and  reduced  Fri- 
burg,  the  capital  of  Brifgaw,  before  the  clofe  of  the  cam- 
paign 6t. 

Unwilling  to  profecute  a  difaftrous  war,  the  emperor  be- 
gan ferioufly  to  think  of  peace  ;  and  conferences,  which  af- 
terward terminated  in  a  pacific  treaty,  were  opened,  between 
prince  Eugene  and  marefchal  Villars,  at  Rafladt.  The 

terms  of  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  on  the 

A.  D.  1714. 
6th  of  March,  1714,  were  lefs  favourable  to  the 

emperor  than  thofe  offered  at  Utrecht.  The  king  of  France 
retained  Landau,  which  he  had  formerly  propofed  to  cede, 
together  with  feveral  fortrefles  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  he 
had  agreed  to  demolifh.  He  got  the  electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Cologne  fully  re-eftablifhed  in  their  dominions  and  dig- 
nities; the  elector  of  Bavaria  confenting  to  relinquifh  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  and  the  king  of  France  to  acknowledge,  in  form, 
the  electoral  dignity  of  the  duke  of  Hanover  6z.  The  prin- 
cipal articles,  in  regard  to  Italy  and  the  Low  Countiies,  were 
the  fame  with  thofe  fettled  at  Utrecht. 

About  the  time  that  the  treaty  of  Raftadt  was  concluded, 
the  king  of  Spain  acceded  to  the  general  pacification  ;  being 
perfuaded  by  his  grandfather,  Lewis  XIV.  to  forego  his  ab- 
furd  demand  in  favour  of  the  princefs  Orfini.  But  Phi- 
lip V.  although  now  freed  from  all  apprehenfions  on  the  part 
of  the  confederates,  was  by  no  means  in  quiet  pofleflion  of 
his  kingdom.  The  Catalans  were  ftill  in  arms,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Barcelona  had  come  to  a  refolution  of  defend- 
ing themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  not,  however,  as  has 
been  reprefented  by  fpme  hiftorains,  from  any  romantic  idea 

61.  Voltaire,  Sitcle,  chap.  xxii.     Slatt  of  Europe,  1713. 

62.  Printed  Treaty  in  the  Monthly  Mercury,  IrV. 

VOL.  IV.  C  c  «f 
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of  eftablifhing  an  independent  republic,  but  with  a  view  of 
preferving  their  lives  and  their  civil  rights,  all  who  had  re- 
volted being  threatened  with  the  juilice  of  the  fword.  Had 
the  court  of  Madrid  ufed  a  more  moderate  language,  Bar- 
celona-would have  capitulated  immediately  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Imperialifls.  But  as  nothing  was  talked  of  by 
the  Spanifli  minifters  and  generals  but  fevere  retribution,  the 
people  became  furious  and  defperate  °3. 

Vaft  preparations  were  made  for  the  reduction  of  this 
important  place.  And  the  duke  of  Berwick,  being  a  third 
time  invefted  with  the  chief  command  in  Spain,  fat  down 
before  it  with  an  army  compofed  of  fifty  battalions  of  French, 
and  twenty  of  Spanifh  foot,  together  with  fifty-one  fquadrons 
of  horfe  ;  while  another  army,  divided  into  different  bodies, 
kept  the  country  in  awe,  and  a  French  and  Spanifli  fleet  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  town  by  fea.  He  had  eighty- 
feven  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
weight  of  powder,  and  every  thing  elfe  in  profufion,  that 
could  be  thought  of  for  facilitating  a  fiege.  The  garrifon 
of  Barcelona  confifted  of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  and  the 
fortifications  were  formidable,  efpecially  on  the  fide  toward 
the  land.  The  duke  of  Berwick  made  his  attack  on  the  fide 
next  the  fea,  where  the  operations  were  more  eafy,  by  rea- 
fon  of  certain  eminences,  behind  which  feveral  battalions 
might  be  placed  under  cover ;  and  where  the  curtains  of 
the  baftions  being  much  raifed,  offered  a  fair  mark  for  the 
cannon  of  the  befiegers  f'4. 

-After  the   trenches  had  been  opened  about  a  month,  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  bailion  of  St.  Clara,  and  a  lodg- 
ment effected  ;  but  the  affailants  were  fuddenly 
driven  from  their  poft,  with  the  lofs  of  a  thou- 
fand men.     This  misfortune,  and  the  vigorous  refiflance  of 
the  befieged,  determined  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  hazard  no 
more  partial  attacks.     He  refolved  to  lay  the  front  of  the 
place  fo  completely  level,  that  he  might  enter  it,  -as  it  were, 

63.  Duk«of  Berwick's  Men.  vol.  ii.  64.  Id.  ib. 

in 
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in  line  of  battle.  And  he  accomplifhed  his  purpofe,  by  pa- 
tience and  perfeverance.  But  before  he  ordered  the  general 
aflault,  he  fummoned  the  town  to  furrender.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  obftinacy  of  the  citizens,  that  although 
their  provisions  were  almoft  exhaufted,  though  feven  breaches 
had  been  made  in  the  body  of  the  place,  and  no  probability 
remained  of  their  receiving  either  aid  or  fupply,  they  hung 
out  a  flag  of  defiance,  and  refufed  to  liilen  to  any 
terms  of  capitulation  ! — The  aflault  was  made  and 
repelled  with  fury.  At  length,  after  ftruggling  from  day- 
break till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  being  driven  from  molt 
of  their  works,  the  inhabitants  demanded  a  parley.  It  was 
granted  them.  But  they  could  obtain  no  conditions,  except 
a  promife  that  their  lives  mould  be  fafe,  and  that  the  town 
fhould  not  be  plundered.  That  promife  was  religioufly  obferv- 
ed  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  had  loft  ten  thoufand  men 
during  the  fiege,  and  the  citizens  about  fix  thoufand  es.  All 
Catalonia  fubmitted ;  and  the  Catalans  were  difarmed,  and 
ftript  of  their  ancient  privileges. 

This,  my  dear  Philip,  to  ufe  the  language  of  an  elegant 
hiftorian,  was  the  laft  flame  of  that  great  fire,  kindled  by  the 
will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  which  had  fo  long  laid  wafte 
the  fined  countries  in  Europe  e6.  I  ought  now  to  carry  for- 
ward the  adventures  of  Charles  XII.  and  the  affairs  of  the 
North ;  but  perfpicuity  requires,  that  I  firft  elucidate  thofe 
intrigues,  which  we  have  feen  gathering  in  the  court  of 
England. 

65.  Duke  of  Berwick,  ubi  fup.  66.  Voltaire,  Siule,  chap.  xxii. 
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LETTER        XXIV. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Peace  of  UTRECHT,  to  the  Suppre/fion 
of  the  Rebellion,  in  1715,  -with  fame  Account  of  the  Affairs  of 
FRANCE,  and  the  Intrigues  of  the  Court  of  ST.  GERMAINS. 

'TpHE  peace  of  Utrecht,  though  in  itfelf  an  unpopular  mea- 
fure,  afforded  the  Englifh  miniflry  a  momentary  triumph 

over  their  political  adverfaries,  and  highly  raifed 
A.  D.  1713. 

the   hopes  of  the  Jacobites  who  flattered  them- 

felves,  that  the  reftoration  of  general  tranquillity  would  en- 
able the  queen  to  take  fome  effectual  ftep  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  whofe  interefts  (he  feemed  now  to  have  fincerely. 
at  heart.  But  it  will  be  neceffary,  my  dear  Philip,  the  bet- 
ter to  illuftrate  this  matter,  to  go  a  few  years  back,  and  col- 
lec-t  fuch  particulars  relative  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains> 
as  could  not  readily  enter  into  the  general  narration. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1711,  the  abbe  Gaultier, 
who  was  employed  in  the  fecret  negociations  be- 
tween France  and  England,  waited  upon  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  at  St.  Germains,  with  propofals  from  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  for  the  reftoration  of  the  Pretender.  Thefe  pro- 
pcfals  were  in  fubftance,  That,  provided  queen  Anne  mould 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  crown  in  tranquillity  during  her 
life,  me  would  fecure  to  her  brother  the  pofleflion  of  it,  af- 
ter her  death  ;  and  that  fufficient  ftipulatwns  mould  be  fign- 
ed,  on  hisTide,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  church  of  England 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  '.  Thefe  preliminaries  be- 
ing fettled,  fays  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  Pretender,  we  confulted  on  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting the  bufinefs  ;  but  the  abbe  could  not,  at  that  time, 
enter  into  any  particulars,  as  the  lord  treafurer  had  not  yet 
fully  explained  to  him  his  intentions.  It  was  neceffary,  Ox- 

z.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  ii. 

ford 
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ford  faid,  that  the  peace  fliould  be  concluded  before  the  Eng- 
lifli  miniftry  could  venture  upon  fo  delicate  a  meafure  *. 

Meanwhile  fuch  of  the  Jacobites  as  were  neareft  the 
perfon  of  the  queen,  perceiving  her  inclinations,  urged  her 
perpetually  to  concert  fome  plan  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
Pretender.  Sincere  in  her  own  attachment  to  the  church 
of  England,  fhe  fignified  her  defire  that  he  fliould  abjure  po- 
pery, and  place  himfelf  in  a  capacity  of  being  /mW.  But 
finding  him  obftinate,  fhe  replied,  when  urged  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  to  alter  the  fucceflion  in  his  favour,  "  How 
*f  can  I  ferve  him  ?  He  takes  not  the  lead  ftep  to  oblige  me, 
"  in  what  I  mod  defire.  You  know  a  papift  cannot  enjoy 
"  this  crown  in  peace.  But  the  example  of  the  father  has 
**  no  weight  with  the  fon;  he  prefers  his  religious  errors  to 
*{  the  throne  of  a  great  kingdom.  How,  therefore,  can  I 
ft  undo  what  I  have  already  done !  He  may  thank  himfelf 
**  for  his  exclufion.  He  knows  I  love  my  own  family  better 

*'  than  any  other.  All  would  be  eafy,  if  he  would 

A.  D.  iTi 7 ; 
"  enter  thepale  of  the  church  of  England,     Ad- 

"  vife  him  to  change  his  religion  ;  as  that  only  can  turn  the 
*{  opinion  of  the  people  in  his  favour  V 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  conveyed  this  anfwer  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germains  :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  feconded  the 
requeft  of  the  queen.  But  his  arguments  were  all  loft  oA 
the  Pretender,  who  was  a  zealous  catholic,  and  made  a  mat- 
ter of  confidence  in  adhering  to  his  religion,  in  defiance  of 
all  prudential  confiderations  4  ;  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
molt  incurable  and  dangerous  weaknefs  in  a  prince,,  how- 

3.  Id  ibid.  "  Though  it  appeared  to  me,"  adds  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
*'  that  one  of  thefe  points  was  no  hindrance  to  the  other  ;  yet,  in  order  to 
"  (hew  that  we  would  omit  nothing  to  promote  the  interell  of  the  Pretender. 
"  and  to  give  proofs  of  our  fincerity,  we  wrote  to  all  the  Jacobites  to  joiu 
"  with  the  court.  And  their  influence  contributed  greatly  to  make  the 
"  queen's  party  fo  fuperior  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  every  thing  was 
"  carried  there  according  to  her  wifiies."  This  information  is  confirmed  by 

the  Stuart  and  Hanover  Pagers, 

3.  Stuart  faferS)  TJll.  4.  Id.  ibid. 

C  c  ever 
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ever  commendable  in  a  private  perfon.  For,  as  a  fenfible 
writer  obferves,  if  a  king  is  not  willing  to  go  to  heaven  in 
the  fame  way  with  his  people,  they  will  fcarce  acknowledge 
the  legality  of  his  authority  on  earth  5.  And  a  man  who 
could  relinquish  his  hopes  of  a  great  kingdom,  for  a  fpecu- 
lative  point  of  faith,  difcovered  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  that  would 
have  facrificed  all  civil  engagements  to  the  propagation  of 
that  failh.  He  was  not  fit  to  be  trufted  with  power. 

The  majority  of  the  Tories,  however,  in  their  vehement 
zeal  for  the  hereditary  defcent  of  the  crown,  overlooked 
the  danger  of  the  Pretender's  attachment  to  the  Romifn  re- 
ligion ;  and  affured  him,  That  mould  he  only  conform,  in 
appearance^  to  the  church  of  England,  without  the  formality 
of  a  public  recantation,  they  would  endeavour  to  procure  the 
immediate  repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement  6.  But  Oxford,  who 
never  loft  fight  of  the  Proteftant  Succeflion  or  the  fecurity 
of  his  own  power,  affured  the  duke  of  Berwick,  by  the  abbe 
Gaultier,  on  his  return  to  France,  in  1712,  That 
the  Pretender  muft  ftill  have  patience  j  that  the 
leaft  hint  of  queen  Anne's  intentions  in  favour  of  her  bro- 
ther would  give  the  Whigs  occafion  to  exclaim  loudly  againft 
the  court,  and  might  not  only  deftroy  the  neceffary  bufmefs  of 
the  peace,  but  perhaps  occafion  a  change  in  the  miniftry,  and 
even  a  revolution  in  the  ftatej  that  it  was  befide1  neceflary 
to  make  fare  of  the  army,  the  requifite  fteps  for  which  could 
not  be  taken  till  after  the  peace  was  figned,  when  it  would 
be  reduced,  and  fuch  officers  only  retained  as  could  be  der 
pended  on  7. 

The  plaufibility  of  thefe  arguments  quieted  the  Jacobites, 
and  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  for  a  time.  But  when  the 
peace  was  concluded,  and  the  army  reduced,  yet  no  effectual 
ftep  taken  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  his  own  uneafinefs  and 
the  anxiety  of  his  partizans  began  to  return.  They  prefied 
Oxford  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  reprefenting  to  him, 

5.  Macpherfon,  Hift.  Brit.  vol.  ii.  6.  Stuart  Papers,  1 712. 

7.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  ii. 

That, 
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That,  as  there  never  could  be  a  houfe  of  commons  better 
clifpofed  to  fecond  the  views  of  the  queen,  he  had  only  to 
propofe  the  repeal  of  the  A6t  of  Settlement,  and  it  would 
immediately  be  voted.  It  was  neceflary,  he  replied,  to  pro- 
ceed more  gently  in  the  bufinefs  ;  but  that  they  might  make 
themfelves  eafy,  as  he  was  ferioufly  at  work  in  the  caufe  8. 
"  In  this  manner,"  fays  the  duke  of  Berwick,  "  did  the  lord- 
*c  treafurer  amufe  us  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  his  do- 
'*  ing  fo.  To  have  broke  with  him,  would  have  proved  the 
"  utter  ruin  of  our  affairs,  as  he  had  the  adminiftration  of 
"  England  in  his  hands,  and  entirely  governed  queen  Anne. 
"  We  were,  therefore,  forced  to  pretend  to  truft  him  ;  but 
"  we  neglefted  not,  at  the  fame  time,  privately  to  concert 
"  meafures  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  other  well  afFect- 
<c  ed  perfons,  that  we  might  be  able  to  bring  about  the  refto- 
"  ration  of  the  Pretender,  if  Oxford  mould  fail  us  V 

Oxford,  indeed,  ftood  on  fuch  dangerous  ground,  that  he 
durft  not  undertake  any  bold  meafure,  whatever  might  be 
his  inclinations.  Equally  diftrufted  by  both  Whigs  and 
Tories,  he  was  deftitute  of  friends :  his  whole  fecurity  con- 
fifted  in  the  jealoufy  of  the  two  parties,  and  his  whole  bu- 
finefs was  to  balance  them.  In  order  to  filence  the  clam- 
ours of  the  Whigs,  he  prevailed  upon  the  queen  to  declare, 
in  her  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  contrary  to  her  own  incli-- 
nations  and  to  truth,  That  "  the  mod  perfect  friendfhip 
*'  fubfifted  between  her  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover,"  at  the 
fame  time  that  {he  mentioned  what  flie  had  done  for  fecuring 
the  Profeftant  Succefllon  I0.  This  declaration  had  the  de- 
fired  effect.  But  Oxford  was  lefs  fuccefsful  in  other  mea- 
fures. 

The  peace  was  generally  diflilced  by  the  people,  and  all 
impartial  men  reprobated  the  treaty  of  commerce  with. 
France,  as  foon  as  the  terms  were  known.  Exception  was 
particularly  taken  againft  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles,  im- 
porting, "  That  Great  Britain  and  France  ihould  mutually 

S.  IU.  ibid.        9.  Mem.  vol.  ii-  i  o,  Journals,  Ap.  9,  1713. 

C  c  4  "  enjoy 
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"  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in  trading  with  each  other,  which 
*'  either  granted  to  the  moft  favoured  nation  ;  that  all  prohi- 
"  bitions  fhould  be  removed,  and  no  higher  duties  impofed 
"  on  the  French  commodities  than  on  thofe  of  any  other 
<e  people."     The  ruinous  tendency  of  thefe  articles  was  per- 
ceived by  the  whole  trading  part  of  the  kingdom.     It  was 
accordingly  urged,  when  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  commons,  for  confirming  them,  that  our  trade  with  Por- 
tugal, '.he  moft  beneficial  of  any,  would  be  loft,  fhould  the 
duties  on  French  and  Portuguefe  wines  be  made  equal,  the 
freight  from  Portugal  being  higher,  and  the  French  wines 
more  generally  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the  Englifh  nation. 
And  if  we  did  not  confume  the  wines  of  Portugal,  it  was  un- 
reafonable  to  think  the  Portuguefe  would  continue  to  pur- 
chafe  our  manufactures,  in  balance  for  which  we  received, 
in  bullion  or  fpecie,  near  a  million  fterling  annually ;  that 
we  could  expeCt  from  France  no  equivalent  for  this  lofs,  as 
the  French  had  eftablifhed  woollen  manufactures,  fufficient 
not  only  to  fupply  themfelves,  but  even  to  rival  us  in  foreign 
markets;  that  our  filk  manufacture,  which  employed  a  number 
of  people,  and  faved  a  vaft  fum  annually  to  the  nation,  would  be 
ruined,  fhould  a  free  importation  of  filk  fluffs,  from  France,  be 
permitted  ;  and  likewife  our  trade  to  Italy  and  Turky,  where 
we  difpofed  of  great  quantities  of  woollen  goods,  in  exchange 
for  the  raw  material  of  this  manufacture ;  that  the  ruin  of 
our  manufactures  of  linen  and  paper  would  alfo  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  free  importation  of  thofe  articles  from  France, 
as  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  and  provifions  in  that  kingdom 
would  enable  the  French  to  underfell  us,  even  in  our  own 
markets    IJt.     Thefe,  and  fimilar  arguments,   induced   the 
more  moderate  Tories  to  join  the  Whigs,  and  the  bill  was 
rejeCted  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes- 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,   and  juftly  alarmed  for  the 
fafety  of  the  Proteftant  SucceiEon,  the  Whigs  endeavoured  to 


II.  Part.  Debates,  1713.     Burnet,  book  vii, 
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awaken  the  fears  of  the  people,  by  feveral  virulent  fpeeches 
in  parliament,  againft  the  Pretender,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  folicited  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  come  over  in  per- 
ifon,  or  to  fend  the  electoral  prince  to  England.  Both  thele 
propofals  the  elector  very  prudently  rejected.  But,  in  or- 
der to  gratify,  in  fome  degree,  the  ardour  of  his  partizans, 
to  embarrafs  the  Britifh  minillry,  and  even  to  intimidate 
queen  Anne,  he  allowed  Schutz,  his  envoy  at  the  court  of 

LonJon,  to  demand  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince 

A.  D.  1 7 14. 

to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  as  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge I2.  Oxford  and  his  aflbciates  were  filled  with  con- 
fternation  at  a  requeft  fo  unexpected,  and  the  queen  was 
agitated  with  all  the  violence  of  paflion.  Her  refentment 
was  increafed  by  the  exultation  of  the  Whigs.  Seeming  to 
derive  vigour  from  her  very  terror,  {he  declared,  That  (he 
would  fooner  futTer  the  lofs  of  her  crown,  than  permit  any 
prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  to  come  over  to  Britain  to 
refide,  in  her  lifetime.  And  Schutz  was  forbid  to  appear 
any  more  at  court,  under  pretence  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
inftructions  13. 

Whether  the  elector  had  ever  any  ferious  intention  of 
fending  his  fon  to  England  maybe  queftioned,  though  he  re- 
prefented,  in  a  memorial  to  queen  Anne,  "  That  for  the  fc- 
«'  curity  of  her  royal  perfon,  her  kingdoms,  and  the  pre- 
"  teftant  religion,  it  feemed  necefiary  to  fettle  in  Britain 
"  fome  prince  of  the  electoral  family  14  j"  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Jacobites  had  formed  a  defign  of  bringing  over  the 
Pretender,  and  that  he  himfelf  and  his  adherents  entertain- 
ed the  -mod  fanguine  expectations  of  his  fpeedy  exaltation 
to  the  throne.  Thefe  expectations  were  heightened  by  the 
promt  fed  regulation  of  the  army.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  the 
earl  of  Stair,  and  all  other  officers  of  diftinction,  whom  the 
Jacobites  and  more  violent  Tories  fufpedted  would  fupport 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  were  removed  from  their  military 

12.  Hanover  Pafirrt,  April,  1714.  13.  Id.  ibid. 

14,  Hanover  Papers,  May,  17X4. 

cm- 
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employments  ;  and  the  command  of  the  whole  regular  troops 
in  the  kingdom  was  veiled  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Ormond 
and  his  creatures,  who  were  known  to  be  well  afFe£led  to  the 
excluded  family. 

This  meafure,  however,  of  which  St.  John,  now  created 
lord  Bolingbroke,  not  Oxford,  was  the  author,  is  faid  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  jealoufy  of  the  ambitious  defigns  of  the 
Whigs  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover  (who  are  accufed  of  having 
formed  a  fcheme  for  feizing  the  reins  of  government)  rather 
than  by  any  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  the  Pretender. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  a  meafure  fatal  to  the 
Pretender's  views  was  adopted  by  the  Britim  miniftry,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  elector,  and  to  engage  him  to 
keep  his  fon  at  home  ;  queen  Anne's  fears  from  the  family 
of  Hanover  being  ultimately  more  than  a  balance  for  her 
affe£tion  for  her  own. 

Information  having  been  obtained,  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
earl  of  Wharton,  that  certain  Irifn  officers  were  enlifting 
men  for  the  Pretender,  they  were  taken  into  cuftody.  The 
people  were  alarmed,  and  the  Whigs  added  artfully  to  their 
fears.  The  lord  treafurer,  in  concert  with  the  Whigs, 
wrought  fo  much  on  the  natural  timidity  of  the  duke  of 
Shrewfbury,  that  he  joined  him  on  this  occafion ;  and, 
through  their  combined  influence,  the  majority  of  the  ca- 
binet-council agreed  to  iffue  a  proclamation,  promifing  a  re- 
ward of  five  thoufand  pounds  for  apprehending  the  Pre- 
tender, fhould  he  land  in  Great  Britain.  The  two  houfea 
of  parliament  voted  an  acjdrefs  of  thanks  to  the  queen  for 
her  attention  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  commons,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  Succefiion, 
extended  the  reward  for  apprehending  the  Pretender  to  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  IS. 

That  prince,  however,  perfuaded  that  the  queen  and  the 
chief  nobility  and  gentry,  whatever  fteps  they  might  take 


15.  Journals  June  24,  I7f4-     Hanover  and  Stuart  Pafeis,  1714. 
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to  quiet  the  populace,  were  fincerely  in  his  intereft,  did  not 
yet  defpair  of  being  able  to  afcend  the  throne  of  his  ancef- 
tors : — and  the  profpecl  of  a  change  in  the  miniftry  infpir- 
ed  him  with  new  hopes.  Bolingbroke,  by  flattering  the  pre- 
judices of  his  miftrefs,  had  gradually  fupplanted  the  earl  of 
Oxford  in  her  confidence.  He  rcprefented  to  her  the 
languor  of  the  lord  treafurer's  meafures :  he  gave  infinuations 
concerning  his  fecret  intrigues  with  the  Whigs  ;  and  he 
fuggefted  to  her,  that  to  pay  any  attention,  in  future,  to  the 
houfe  of  Hanover,  was  incompatible  with  her  fervice  '*. 
Similar  reprefentations  were  made  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  other  Jacobrtes,  whom  the  duke  of  Berwicl:  eagerly  foli- 
cited  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  lord  high  treafurer,  as  a 
neceffary  prelude  to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  queen's  de- 
figns  in  favour  of  her  brother  17.  Oxford  was  accordingly 

do- 

l5.   Hanover  Papen,  July  zo,  1714.. 

17.  Duke  of  Berwick's  .\fr-m.  vol.  ii.  The  plan  wh'cb.  the  du'.c  of  Rer- 
wick  had  formed  for  the  accomplifhment  cf  theie  defigns,  and  which  he  com- 
miflioncd  Gaultif  to  lay  htfore  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was,  that  the  Pre'ender 
fliould  go  privately  over  to  the  que^n  his  filler,  who  fhould  immediately  af- 
fumble  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  and  explain  her  brother's  inconteftablc 
right,  and  the  refutation  (he  had  taken  to  reftnre  what  belonged  to  him,  by 
all  laws  divine  r.n.l  human  ;  that  fli::  (houid,  at  the  fame  time,  aflure  them  fiis 
would  p:-f  fu<.h  aifb  as  m  ^ht  be  thought  neceffary  fi>r  the-  fecurity  of  thoir  re- 
ligion and  liberty  ;  that  (he  fhould  then  introduce  the  Pretender  ia  full  par- 
li  iment,  and  fay,  "  Here  he  is,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  ready  t;>  promife  re- 
"  ligioufly  to  keep  all  I  h^ve  engiged  for  him,  and  to  fwtar  to  the  obfrrwanrc 
"  of  every  article  ;  I  therefore  require  of  you  ir.ll.irtly  to  repeal  all  the  acl« 
"  paffed  agiinfl  h:m,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  my  heir  and  your  future  f«. 
"  vereign,  that  he  may  o\ve  you  fame  good  will  for  hav  ng  co:;carred  with 
"  me,  in  what  your  confctence,  your  duty,  and  your  honour,  (hould  have 
«•  prompt.-d  you  before  this  time  to  propofe."  Id  ibid. 

Such  an  unexpjdkd  flop,  though  fomewhat  romar.tic  at  finl  fig!it,  the  duke 
imagined  would  fo  much  have  aftonifhe*'.  the  faflious,  and  dflightc-d  the  well- 
affecied,  that  there  would  not  have  been  the  leaft  oppoGtioti  to  the  queen"* 
demands,  as  no  perfon  could  have  doubted  hutfhe  h;id  taken  i-lfi-flual  im-afures 
tofccure  obedience.  But  as  the  earl  of  Oxford  returned  no  anfwer  to  this  pro- 
pofal,  the  tnarefchal  of  Berwick  very  juftly  concluded,  That  the  lord  high  trea- 
furer's  only  motive,  inall  the  advances  he  had  hither  to  made  to  the  court  of  St. 
5ennain!>,  hail  been  hisown  intcrcS,  in  endeavouring  to  pin  the  jac  jLit  es  with 

the 
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deprived  of  his  office.     But  the  queen's  death,  which  hap-, 
pened  only  four  days  after,  and  before  the  new  adminiftra- 

tion  was  properly  formed,  left  open  the  fucceffion  to 
Aug.  i.  i     f      j 

the  elector  pf  Hanover,  and  difappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents. 

The  character  of  this  princefs,  who  died  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign,  is  neither 
flriking  nor  complicated.  Though  not  altogether  deftitute 
of  female  accompiimments,  (he  had  nothing  captivating,  as 
a  woman,  either  in  her  manner  or  perfon  :  fhe  could  only 
be  reputed  fenfible  and  agreeable.  Her  failure  of  duty  as  a 
daughter  excepted,  her  conduct  in  private"  life  appears  to 
have  been  highly  exemplary.  She  was  a  loving  wife,  a 
tender  mother,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  miftrefs, 
As  a  fovereign,  notwithftanding  the  illuftrious  events  of  her 
reign,  fhe  is  entitled  to  little  praife  :  fhe  poflefled  neither 
vigour  of  mind,  fplendid  talents,  nor  a  deep  penetration  into 
human  affairs.  A  prey  to  the  moft  enflaving  timidity,  and 
continually  governed  by  favourites,  fhe  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
have  ever  thought  for  herfeif,  or  to  have  acted  according  to 
her  own  inclinations.  But  as  her  popularity  concealed  the 
weaknefs  of  her  perfonal  authority,  the  great  abilities  of  her 
principal  fervants,  to  whom  fhe  owed  that  popularity,  threw 
a  fplendid  veil  over  the  feeble  qualities  of  queen  Anne. 

During  an  interval  of  her  illnefs,  which  was  a  kind  of 
lethargic  dozing,  brought  on  by  violent  agitation  of  mind, 
on  account  of  the  critical  ftate  of  her  affairs,  fhe  delivered 
the  treafurer's  flaff  to  the  duke  of  Shrewfbury.  That  no- 
bleman was  attached  to  the  excluded  family  ;  but  his  cau- 
tion had  hitherto  made  him  temporife,  and  it  was  now  too 
late  to  take  any  effectual  flep  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
The  Whigs  were  highly  elated  at  the  near  profpect  of  an 

the  Tories,  and  by  fuch  means  to  fecure  a  majority  in  parliament  in  favour  of 
the  peace ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded,  he  thought  of  no- 
thing hut  to  be  upon  goods  terms  with  the  Whigs  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  ubi  fup. 

event?, 
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fevent,  which  they  flattered  themfelves  would  not  only  difpel 
all  their  fears,  in  regard  to  the  Proteftant  Succeflion,  but 
prove  alike  friendly  to  their  power  and  to  their  principles. 
The  Tories  were  depreffed  in  an  equal  degree  ;  and  the  Ja- 
cobites were  utterly  difconcerted,  all  their  projects  being  yet 
in  embryo.  Animated  with  the  ardour  of  their  party,  and 
perhaps  by  a  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  the  dukes 
of  Somerfet  and  Argyle  boldly  entered  the  council-chamber, 
without  being  fummoned.  Though  their  prefence  was  little 
acceptable,  and  fo  unexpected,  that  their  appearance  filled 
the  council  with  confternation,  they  were  defired  by  the 
timid  Shewfbury  to  take  their  places,  and  thanked  for  their 
readinefs  to  give  their  afliftance  at  fuch  a  crifis.  Other 
Whig  members  joined  them  ;  and  a  multitude  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  being  aflemblcd,  as  foon  as  the  queen  ex- 
pired, orders  were  given,  agreeable  to  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
to  proclaim  GEORGE,  elector  of  Brunfwick,  King  of  Great 
Britain  IS.  A  regency  was  appointed  according  to  his  nomi- 
wation,  his  title  was  owned  by  foreign  princes  and  ftates, 
and  all  things  continued  quiet  in  England  until  his  arrival. 

George  I.  afeended  the  throne  of  Great'  Britain 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  the  fame 
prudence,  which  had  hitherto  diflinguimed  him,  in  his  ne- 
gociations  with  the  Britim  court,  was  confpicuous  through- 
out his  reign.  In  contradiftinction  to  the  ungenerous  and 
impolitic  maxim,  too  frequently  embraced  by  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Stuart,  of  trufling  to  the  attachment  of  their 
friends,  without  rewarding  them,  and  attempting,  by  fa- 
vours, to  make  friends  of  their  enemies,  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  forget  his  friends,  and  to  fet  his  enemies  at  defi- 
ance. Conformable  to  this  mode  of  thinking,  which  he  per- 
haps carried  to  cxcefs,  he  placed  not  only  the  admin  iitration, 
but  all  the  principal  employments  of  the  kingdom,  both  civil 
and  military,  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  treafury  and 
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admiralty  were'put  in  comrriiffion ;  the  command  of  the  army 
was  taken  from  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  reftored  to  the 
duke  of  Maryborough ;  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  made  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  ;  the  great  feal 
was  given  to  lord  Cowper,  the  privy  feal  to  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  and  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland.  Lord  Townfhend  and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  ap- 
pointed fecretaries  of  itate  j  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  no- 
minated matter  of  the  horfe,  Mr.  Pultney  fecretary  at  war, 
and  Mr.  Walpole  paymafter-general.  A  new  par- 
liament was  called,  in  which  the  intereft  of  the 
Whigs  predominated  ;  and' a  fecret  committee,  chofen  by 
ballot,  was  appointed  to  examine  all  the  papers,  and  enquire 
Into  all  the  negociations  relative  to  the  late  peace,  as  well  as 
to  the  ceflation  of  arms,  by  which  it  was  preceded. 

The  Commitee  of  Secrecy  profecuted  their  inquiry  with  the 
greateft  eagernefs  5  and,  in  confequence  of  their  report,  the 
commons  refolved  to  impeach  lord  Bolingbroke,  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  of  high-treafon.  The 
grounds  of  thefe  impeachments  were,  the  {hare  which  Ox- 
ford and  Bolingbroke  had  in  the  clandeftine  negociations 
with  France,  and  Ormond's  acting  in  concert  with  Villars, 
after  the  fatal  fufpenfion  of  arms  19.  More  timid,  or  con- 
fcious  of  fuperior  guilt,  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond. made  their 
efcape  to  the  continent,  while  Oxford  continued  to  attend 
his  duty  in  parliament,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
His  behaviour,  throughout  the  profecution,  was  firm  and 
manly.  When  impeached  by  the  commons  at  the  bar  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  all  the  arguments  of  his  friends  being  found 
infufEcient  to  acquit  him,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  purport: 
*£  The  whole  charge  againil  me  may  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
"  gociating  and  concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht:  and  that 
*'  peace,  bad  as  it  is  reprefented,  has  been  approved  of  by 
"  two  fucceflive  parliaments.  As  I  always  acted  by  the  im- 
"  mediate  directions  and  commands  of  the  queen,  my  mif- 

I  9.  Jteptrtnftit  Committee  of  Secrecy \ 
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"  trefs,  and  never  offended  againft  any  known  law,  I  am  juf- 
"  tified  in  my  confcience,  and  unconcerned  for  the  life  of 
"  an  infignificant  old  man ;  but  I  cannot  remain  unconcern- 
"  ed,  without  the  highefl  ingratitude,  for  the  reputation  of 
"  the  beft  of  queens.  Gratitude  binds  me  to  vindicate  her 
"  memory. 

"  My  lords, "  added  he,  "  if  minifters  of  Rate,  acting  by  the 
"  immediate  command  of  their  fovereign,  are  afterward  to  be 
"  made  accountable  for  their  proceedings,  it  may,  one  day  or 
"  other,  be  the  cafe  of  every  member  of  this  auguft  aflembly. 
"  I  do  not  doubt,  therefore,  that,  out  of  regard  to  yourfelves, 
"  your  lordfhips  will  give  me  an  equitable  hearing ;  and  I 
"  hope  that,  in  the  profecution  of  this  enquiry,  it  will  ap- 
<c  pear  I  have  merited  not  only  the  Indulgence^  but  the  favour 
"  of  the  prcfent  government  20."  The  government  feems  at 
laft  to  have  been  made  fenfible  of  the  truth'  of  this  afler- 
tion  j  for  Oxford,  when  brought  to  his  trial,  after  lying  near 
two  years  in  prifon,  was  difmifled  for  want  of  accufers,  the 
commons  not  chufing  to  appear  againlt  him. 

To  thefe  profecutions,  which  have  been  reprefented  as 
vindictive,  and  the  partiality  of  the  king  to  the  Whigs,  the 
rebellion  that  difturbed  the  beginning  of  this  reign  has  been 
afcribed  ;  but  very  unjuftly.  The  profecutions  were  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  free  the  nation  from  the  imputation  of  hav- 
ing connived  at  a  fhameful  breach  of  public  faith :  and  if 
George  I.  had  not  thrown  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs,  he  muft  foon  have  returned  to  Hanover.  Of  all  the 
parties  in  the  kingdom,  they  only  were  fmcerely  attached  to 
his  caufe,  or  could  now  be  fa  id  firmly  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  The  more  moderate  Tories 
might  perhaps  have  been  gained,  but  the  animofity  between 
them  and  the  Whigs  was  yet.  too  keen  to  admit  of  a  coali- 
tion. Befide,  fuch  a  coalition,  though  it  might  have  quiet- 
ed, in  appearance,  fome  factious  leaders,  and  produced  a 

riri.  inji.  1715. 
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momentary  calm,  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  government. 

The  Tories  were  in  general  inclined  to  Jacobitifm.  The 
heads  of  the  party,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  held  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  Pretender  ;  and,  although 
no  regular  concert  had  been  formed,  a  tendency  toward  an 
infurredtion  appeared  among  them,  from  one  end  of  the 
ifland  to  the  other,  and  the  jnoft  artful  means  were  employ- 
ed to  inflame  the  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  fecure 
particular  adherents.  The  difbanded  officers  were  gained 
by  money  2I  ;  fcandalous  libels  were  publimed  againft  the 
electoral  family  j  the  Pretender's  manifeiloes  were  every 
where  difperfed  ;  all  the  Whigs  were  brought  under  the  de- 
fcription  of  difienters,  and  the  cry  of  the  danger  of  the 
church  was  revived. 

During  thefe  difcontents  and  cabals,  which  were  chiefly 
occaGoned  by  the  difappointment  of  the  Jacobites  and  more 
violent  Tories,  in  confequence  of  the  premature  death  of 
queen  Anne,  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  Whigs  only  could 
have  fupported  king  George  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  a  fmall  body  of  foreign  troops  was  only  wanting, 
to  have  made  the  conteft  doubtful  between  the  houfe  of 
Stuart  and  that  of  Hanover.  Such  a  body  of  troops  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  other  zealous  Jacobites  in  England, 
eagerly  folicited  from  the  Pretender,  as  neceflary  to  render 
their  defigns  in  his  favour  fuccefsful. 

Convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  demand,  the  duke 
of  Berwick  ufed  all  his  influence,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  a 
few  regiments  from  the  court  of  Verfailles  22.  Lewis  XIV. 
now  broken  by  years  and  infirmities,  and  ftanding  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  was  unwilling  10  engage  in  a  new  war, 
or  hazard  any  meafure  that  might  difturb  the  minority  of 
his  great-grandfon.  He  therefore  declined  taking  openly 
any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pretender  :  and  the  vigilance 

21.  Dnke  of  Berwick's  Mm.  vol.  ii.  22.  Id,  ibid. 
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of  the  earl  of  Stair,  the  Britifli  ambaflador  in  France,  ef- 
fe&ually  prevented  any  fecret  aids  from  operating  to  the 
difadvantage  of  his  mafter. 

The  Pretender,  however,  had  ftill  hopes  of  being  able  to 
afcend  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  by  means  of  his  Englifh 
adherents,  and  the  affiftance  of  the  Scottifh  Jacobites,  who 
had  already  provided  themfelves  with  arms,  and  were  ready 
to  rife  at  his  command.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
and  the  fugitive'lord  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  he  had  delivered 
the  feals,  as  fecretary  of  (late,  were  lefs  fanguine  in  their 
expectations ;  yet  they  flattered  themfelves,  that  fome  bold 
ftep  would  be  taken,  which  might  encourage  the  court  of 
France  to  interpofe  in  his  favour.  But  the  mifcondudl  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond  difappointed  all  thefe  hopes. 

This  nobleman,  after  his  impeachment,  had  retired  to  his 
houfe  at  Richmond,  where  he  lived  in  great  ftate,  and  wa* 
furrounded  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Tories,  of  which  he 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  head.  He  feemed  to  have  fet  up  the 
ftandard  againft  his  fovereign.  And  he  aflured  the  Pre- 
tender, he  would  hold  his  ftation  as  long  as  poflible  ;  and 
when  he  could  maintain  it  no  longer,  that  he  would  re- 
tire to  the  North  or  Weft  of  England,  where  he  had  many 
friends,  among  whom  he  had  diftributed  a  number  of  re- 
duced officers,  and  in  one  of  thofe  quarters  begin  an  infuri- 
reftion.  He  had  even  fettled  a  relay  of  horfes,  in  order 
to  proceed  with  more  expedition  when  the  dangerous  mo- 
ment (hould  arrive13.  But  Ormond,  though  perfonally 
brave,  was  deftitute  of  that  vigour  of  fpirit,  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  execution  of  fuch  an  undertaking.  When  in- 
formed that  a  party  of  the  guards  had  orders  to  furround  his 
houfe  and  feize  his  perfon,  he  loft  all  prefence  of  mind,  and 
haftily  made  his  efcape  to  Fraice ;  without  leaving  any  in- 
ftru&ions  for  his  friends,  who  were  waiting  for  the  fum- 

13.  Duke  of  Birwick's  Mem.  vol.  ii, 
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mons  to  take  up  arms,  and  eager  to  a&  under  his  com- 
mand I4. 

The  unexpected  flight  of  Ormond  gave  a  fatal  flab  to  the 
caufe  of  the  Pretender.  It  not  only  difconcerted  the  plans 
of  his  Englifh  adherents,  but  confirmed  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  in  the  refolution  of  yielding  him  no  open  affiftance. 
Jf  a  man,  en  whofe  credit  the  higheft  hopes  of  the  Jacobites 
refted,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  abandoning  his  country, 
without  being  able  to  ilrike  a  blow,  the  French  miniftry  very 
reafonably  concluded,  that  the  Tory  party  could  not  be  fo 
powerful,  or  fo  ripe  for  an  infurre&ion  as  they  had  been  re- 
prefented« 

The  deathv  of  Lewis  XIV.  which  happened  foon  after, 
farther  embarrafled  the  Pretender's  affairs.  "  No  prince," 
fays  the  duke  of  Berwick,  "  was  ever  fo  little  known  as  this 
"  monarch.  He  has  been  reprefented  as  a  man  not  only 
*c  cruel  and  falfe,  but  difficult  of  accefs.  I  have  frequently 
"  had  the  honour  of  audiences  from  him,  and  have  been 
**  very  familiarly  admitted  to  his  prefence  5  and  I  can  affirm, 
"  that  his  pride  was  only  in  appearance.  He  was  born  with 
"  an  air  of  majejlyt  which  ftruck  every  one  fo  much,  that 
"  nobody  could  approach  him  without  being  feized  with, 
"  awe  and  refpedfc  ;  but  as  foon  as  you  fpoke  to  him,  he 
*c  foftenecl  his  countenance,  and  put  you  quite  at  eafe.  He 
"  was  the  moft  polite  man  in  his  kingdom :  and  his  anfwers 
"  were  accompanied  with  fo  many  obliging  expreflions,  that 

jf  he  granted  your  requeft,  the  obligation  was  doubled, 
"  by  the  manner  of  conferring  it ;  and,  if  he  refufed,  you 
"  could  not  complain  *  V  It  was  that  air  of  majefty,  men- 
tioned by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  which  fo  difconcerted  the 
old  officer,  who  came  to  afle  a  favour  of  Lewis  XIV.  that  he 
could  only  fay,  in_a  faultering  voice,  "  I  hope  your  majefty 
*'  will  believe  I  do  not  thus  tremble  before  your  enemks  I" 

24.  Id.  ibid.  45.  Duke  ef  EcrwicW  Mem.  vol.  ii. 
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The  character  of  this  prince  I  have  already  had  occafion  to 
draw,  and  to  exhibit  in  Various  lights. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  regent  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XV.  in 
contradiction  to  the  will  of  the  deceafed  monarch,  affected 
privately  to  cfpoufe  the  interefts  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart ;  but 
the  exhaufted  ftate  of  France,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
iflg  his  owii  authority  againft  the  other  princes  of  the  blood, 
induced  him  publicly  to  cultivate  a  good  underftanding  with 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  to  take.Ktfiough  with 
feeming  reluctance,  all  the  fteps  pointed  out  by  the  earl  of 
Stair,  for  defeating  the  defigns  of  the  Jacobites.  Of  thofe 
the  moft  important  was,  the  Hopping  of  fome  (hips  laden 
with  arms  and  ammunition ;  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  Pre- 
tender, as  he  could  neither  procure  money,  nor  leave  to  buy 
up  a  frefh  quantity  of  fuch  articles  in  any  other  country lt>. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  difcoufagementsj  the  indigent  re- 
prefentative  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart  did  not  re- 
Hnquifh  his  hopes  of  a  crown  :  nor  did  his  partisans,  either 
in  England  or  Scotland,  abate  of  their  ardour  in  his  caufe. 
But  ardour,  unlefs  governed  by  prudence,  is  a  wild  energy, 
that  often  brings  ruin  on  the  party  it  was  intended  to  ferve. 
It  required  all  the  cool  experience  of  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
and  the  great  talents  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  to  moderate  the 
zeal  of  the  Englifli  and  Scottifh  Jacobites.  The  Highlanders 
were  impatient  to  take  up  arms  :  they  had  entered  into  a  re- 
gular concert  for  that  purpofe  :  they  knew  their  force ;  and, 
confident  of  fuccefs,  they  entreated  the  Pretender  to  place 
himfelf  at  their  head,  or  at  leaft  to  permit  them  to  rife  in 
vindication  of  his  juft  rights.  Some  account  mufl  here  be 
given  of  this  fingular  race  of  men. 

The  Highlanders  are  the  reputed  defendants  of  the  an- 
cient Caledonians,  or  original  inhabitants  of  North  Britain, 
and  value  themfelves  on  having  had  the  rare  fortune  of 

26.  id.  ibid. 
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never  being  fubjefted  to  the  law  of  any  conqueror.  From 
the  vi&orious  arms  of  the  Romans,  they  took  refuge  in  their 
rugged  mountains,  and  there  continued  to  enjoy  their  inde- 
pendency, while  that  ambitious  people  remained  matters  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  this  ifland.  Nor  has  the  fword  of 
Dane,  of  Saxon,  or  of  Norman,  ever  reduced  them  to  fub- 
miffion. 

But  although  independent,  the  Highlanders  were  by  no 
means  free.  Divided  into  a  variety  of  tribes  or  Clans,  un- 
der chiefs,  who  exercifed  an  arbitrary  pmfdi&ion  over  them, 
the  body  of  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  flaves,  fub- 
je&ed  to  the  imperious  will  of  their  lords.  And  from  that 
law  of  will,  which  it  was  the  common  intereft  and  the  pride 
of  all  the  heads  of  Clans  to  fupport,  there  lay  no  appeal  j 
for  although  the  Highland  chiefs  acknowledged  the  fove» 
reignty  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  held  themfelves  bound 
to  affift  him  in  his  wars,  they  admitted  not  his  controul  in 
their  private  concerns :  in  their  treatment  of  their  own  vaf- 
fals,  or  in  their  difputes  with  hoftile  Clans.  His  mediation 
was  all  he  could  prefume  to  offer.  Nor  was  that  often  ob- 
truded upon  them  ••,  the  Scottifh  monarchs  in  general  being 
happy,  if  they  could  prevent  thefe  barbarous  and  predatory 
tribes  from  pillaging  the  more  opulent  and  induftrious  inha- 
bitants of  the  Low  Countries  *7. 

The  remote  fituation  of  the  Highlanders,  and  their  igno- 
rance of  any  language  but  that  of  their  rude  anceftors,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Erfe,  farther  contributed  to 
perpetuate  their  barbarity  and  flavery.  They  had  no  means 
of  making  known  their  grievances  to  the  throne,  and  few  of 

27.  In  palliation  of  thefe  cruel  inroads,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  Highland- 
ers having  been  driven  from  the  Low  Country,  by  invafion,  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  thought  themfelves  "  entitled  to  make  reprifals  upon  the  property 
*'  of  their  invaders!"  (Dalrymple's  Mem.  of  Great  Britain).  The  fame  plea 
has  been  urged  by  the  American  favages,  as  an  apology  for  pillaging  the 
European  fettlements,  and  with  more  plaufibility,  as  the  aera  of  invafion  is  not 
immemorial. 

be* 
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becoming  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  civil  government, 
with  the  arts,  or  accomodations  of  civil  life. 

T'he  fervitude  of  the  Highland  vaflals,  however,  was  alle- 
viated by  certain  circumftances  connected  with  their  condi- 
tion. All  the  people  of  every  Clan  bore  the  name  of  their 
hereditary  chief,  and  were  fuppofed  to  be  allied  to  him,  in 
different  degrees,  by  the  ties  of  blood.  This  kindred  band, 
or  admitted  claim  of  a  common  relationfhip,  which  in  fmall 
clans  was  a*  ftrong  curb  upon  the  opprefli  ve  fpirit  of  domi- 
nation, and  in  all  led  to  a  freedom  of  intercourfe  highly  flat- 
tering to  human  pride,  communicated  to  the  vafial  High- 
landers, along  with  the  mod  implicit  fubmiflion  to  their 
chiefs,  a  fentiment  of  confcious  dignity,  and  a  fenfe  of  natu- 
ral equality,  not  to  be  found  among  the  fubjedls  of  other 
petty  defpots  or  feudal  lords.  And  that  idea  of  perfonal 
importance,  as  well  as  the  complaifance  of  the  Highland 
chiefs,  was  heightened  by  the  perpetual  wars  between  the 
different  Claris  j  in  which  every  individual  had  frequent  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  his  prowefs,  and  of  discovering  his 
attachment  to  his  leader,  in  the  head  of  his  family.  The 
ties  of  blood  were  ftrengthened  by  thofe  of  intereft,  of  gra- 
titude, and  mutual  efteem. 

Thofe  wars,  and  the  active  life  of  the  Highlanders  in  times 
of  peace,  when  they  were  entirely  employed  in  hunting  or 
in  herding  their  cattle,  (the  labours  of  hufbandry  among 
them  being  few)  habituated  them  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
hardened  them  to  the  endurance  of  toil,  without  greatly 
wafting  their  bodily  flrength  or  deftroying  their  agility. 
Their  ancient  military  weapons,  in  conjunction  with  a  tar- 
get or  buckler,  were  a  broad-fword,  for  cutting  or  thrufting 
at  a  diftance,  and  a  dirk,  or  dagger,  for  llabbing  in  clofe 
fight.  To  thefe,  when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  fire  arms,  they  added  a  mulket,  which  was  laid  afide  in 
battle,  alter  the  firft  difcharge.  They  occafionally  carried 
alfo  a  pair  of  pillols,  that  were  fired  as  foon  as  the  muflcet 
>yas  discharged,  and  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as 

D  4  3  a  pre- 
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a  prelude  to  the  havock  of  the  broad-fword;  which  was 
inftantly  brandiftied  by  every  arm,  gleaming  like  the  coruf- 
cations  of  lightning,  in  order  to  infufe  terror  into  the  heart 
;snd  to  conquer  the  eye  of  the  foe,  and  which  fell  on  the 
head,  or  on  the  target  of  an  antagonift,  with  the  (hock  of 
thunder.  Want  of  perfeverance  and  of  union,  however, 
has  generally  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  Clans,  as  a  body, 
abortive,  notwithflanding  their  prowefs  in  combat,  and  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  difgrace  of  being  routed  by  an  inferior 
number  of  regular  troops. 

The  drefs  of  the  Highlanders  was  well  fuited  to  their 
arms,  to  their  moift  mountainous  country,  and  to  their  mode 
of  life.  Inftead  of  breeches  they  wore  a  light  woollen  gar-r 
rnent,  called  the  kilt,  which  came  as  Ipw  as  the  knee  ;  a 
thick  cloth-jacket;  a  worftcd  plaid,  fix  yards  in  length,  and 
two  in  breadth,  wrapped  loofely  round  the  body ;  the  upper 
fold  of  which  refted  on  the  left  fhoulder,  leaving  the  right 
arm  at  full  liberty.  In  batfle  they  commonly  threw  away 
the  plaid,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  their  move- 
ments with  more  celerity,  and  their  flrokes  with  greater 
fprce.  They  fought  not  in  ranks,  but  in  knpts  or  feparate 
bands,  condenfed  and  firm. 

Such  were  the  people,  who  under  jhejr  numerous  chief- 
tains, had  formed  a  regular  confederacy,  and  were  zea<- 
lous  to  take  arms  for  the  reftoration  of  the  family  of  Stuart 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Strongly  prepoflefied  in 
favour  of  the  hereditary  defcent  of  the  crown,  the  Highland- 
ers cguld  form  no  conception  of  a  parliamentary  right  to  al- 
ter the  order  of  fuccefiion:  from  political  considerations.  If 
contradicted  :ul  their  ideas  of  kingfhip,  and  even  ofclanfhip. 
They  therefore  thought  themfelves  bound,  by  a  facred  and 
in difpen fable  obligation,  to  re-inflate  in  his  lineal  inheritance 
the  excluded  prince,  or  to  perifh  in  the  bold  attempt. 

The  Pretender's  fouthern  friends  were  no  lefs  liberal  in 
their  profeflions  of  zeal  in  his  cauie.  They  preiTed  him  to 
Un4  in  the  Weil  of  England  j  where  his  perfon  would  be  a§ 
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fafe,  they  affirmed,  as  in  Scotland,  and  where  he  would  find 
all  other  things  more  favourable  to  his  views,  although  they 
had  yet  taken  no  decifive  meafures  for  a  general  infurrec- 
tion;  though  they  ftill  continued  to  reprefent  arms  and  fo- 
reign troops  as  neceflary  to  fuch  a  flep,  and  were  told  that 
the  Pretender  was  not  only  incapable  of  furniihing  them 
with  either,  but  afiured  that  he  could  not  bring  along  with 
him  fo  many  men  as  would  be  able  to  protect  him  againit 
the  peace-officers27. 

In  order  to  compofe  the  fpirits  of  the  Highlanders,  who 
feemed  to  fear  nothing  fo  much,  as  that  the  bufinefs  of  re- 
ftoring  their  king  would  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  the 
honour  appropriated  by  others,  they  were  informed,  that  the 
Pretender  was  defirous  to  have  the  rifing  of  his  friends  in. 
England  and  Scotland  fo  adjufted,  that  they  might  mutually 
aflift  each  other  ;  and  that  it  was  very  much  to  be  wiflied  all 
hoftilities  in  Scotland  could  be  fufpended,  until  the  Englifh 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  28.     A  memorial  drawn   up  by 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  had  been  already  fent,  by  lord  Boling- 
broke,  to  the   Jacobites  in  England,  representing  the  un- 
reafonablenefs  of  defiring  the  Pretender  to  land  among  them, 
before  they  were  in  a  condition  to  fupport  him.    They  were 
now  requefted  to  confider  ferioufly,  if  they  were  yet  in  fuch 
a  condition ;  and  aflured,  that  as  foon  as  an  intimation  to  that 
purpofe  mould  be  given,  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  land- 
ing fixed,  the  Pretender  was  ready  to  put  himfelf  at  their 
head.     They  named,  as  a  landing  pUce,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plymouth,  and  faid  they  hoped  the   weftern  counties 
were  in  a  good  pofture  to  receive  the  king  29 ;  but  they 
offered  no  conjecture  at  the  force  they  could  bring  into  tjie. 
field,  or  the  dependence  that  might  be  placed  in  the  perfons 
who  had  engaged  to  rife. 

17.  Bolingbroke's  Lttttri  to  Sir  William  IVyndlam, 

?3.  Id.  ibid.  29.  Bolingbrote,  nbi  Tup. 
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This,  as  lord  Bolingbroke  very  juftly  obferves,  was  not 
the  anfwer  of  men  who.  knew  what  they  were  about.  A 
little  more  precifion  was  furely  neceffary  in  dictating  a  mef- 
fage,  that  was  expe&ed  to  be  attended  with  fuch  important 
confequences.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  however,  fee  out  from 
Paris,  and  the  Pretender,  from  his  temporary  refidence  at 
Bar,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorrain,  in  order  to  join  their  com- 
mon friends.  Some  agents  were  fent  to  the  Weft,  fome  to 
the  North  of  England,  and  others  to  London,  to  give  notice 
that  both  were  on  their  way.  And  their  routes  were  fo  di- 
rected, that  Ormond  was  to  fail  from  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
mandy a  few  days  before  the  Pretender  arrived  at  St.  Malo, 
to  which  place  the  duke  was  to  fend  immediate  notice  of  his 
landing,  and  of  the  profpec"r.  of  fuccefs  3°. 

But  the  Pretender's  imprudence,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
EnglHh  government,  defeated  the  defigns  of  his  adherents 
in  the  Weft,  and  broke,  in  its  infancy,  the  force  of  a  rebel- 
lion, which  threatened  to  deluge  the  kingdom  in  blood. 
Governed  by  priefts  and  women,  he  had  unwifely  given,  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  a  fecret  order  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  already  appointed  his  commander  in  chief  for  Scotland, 
to  go  immediately  into  that  kingdom,  and  to  take  up  arms  3r. 
Mar,  who  had  been  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scotland,  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  who  had  great  influence  in 
the  Highlands,  did  net  hefitate  a  moment  to  obey.  He  in- 
ftantly  left  London,  attended  by  lieutenant-general  Hamilton, 
who  had  long  ferved  with  diftifl/Hon  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders; and  as  foon  as  he  reached  his  own  country,  having 
aflembled  about  three  hundred  of  his  friends  and  vaflals,  he 
proclaimed  the  Pretender,  under  the  name  of  James  VIII. 
of  Scotland,  and  fet  up  his  ftanclard  at  Braemar, 
fummoning  all  good  fubje&s  to  join  him,  in  order 
fp  reftore  their  rightful  fovereign  to  the  throne  of  his  ancek 


f  ept.  6. 
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31.  Cuke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  ii. 
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tors,  and  deliver  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  George, 
duke  of  Brunfwick,  ufurper  of  the  Britifh  monarchy34. 

In  confequence  of  this  proclamation,  and  a  declaration  bjr 
which  it  was  followed,  Mar  was  foon  joined  by  the  naar- 
quifles  of  Huntley  and  Tullibardine,  the  earls  Marefchal  and 
Southefk,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  Clans.  With 
their  afliftance,  he  was  able  in  a  few  weeks  to  colle&  an 
army  of  near  ten  thoufand  men,  well  armed  and  accoutred. 
He  took  pofleffion  of  the  town  of  Perth,  where  he  eftablifli- 
ed  his  head-quarters,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  almoft 
all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  beyond  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  , 

This  was  great  and  rapid  fuccefs.  But  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  had  already  received  orders  to  march  againft  the  rebels, 
with  all  the  forces  in  North  Britain;  and  the  Pretender's  af- 
fairs had  fuffered,  in  the  mean  time,  an  irreparable  injury  in 
another  quarter.  The  jealoufy  of  government  being  roufed 
by  the  unadvifed  infurredtion  of  Mar,  the  lords  Lanf<k>wn 
and  Duplin,  the  earl  of  Jerfey,  fir  William  Wyndham,  and 
Other  Jacobite  leadersj  who  had  agreed  to  raife  the  Weft  of 
England,  were  taken  into  cuftody,  on  fufpicion.  The  whole 
plan  of  a  rebellion,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  difcon- 
certed.  The  gentlemen  were  intimidated,  the  people  were 
over-awed  ;  fo  that  Ormond,  when  he  landed,  was  denied  a 
night's  lodging,  in  a  country  where  be  expected  to  head  an 
army  and  re-eftablifli  a  king33.  He  returned  to  France 
with  the  difcouraging  news  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  vefiel  that 
carried  him  could  be  refitted,  aflonifhing  as  it  may  feem,  he 
made  a  fecond  attempt  to  land  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
ifland.  What  he  could  propofe,  by  this  fecond  attempt,  his 
beft  friends  could  never  comprehend  ;  and  are  of  opinion, 
that  a  ftorm,  in  which  he  was  in  danger  of  being  caft  away, 
and  which  forced  him  back  to  the  French  coaft,  faved  him 
from  a  yet  greater  peril— that  of  periihing  in  an  adven- 

'z.  Id.  ibid.  33.  Bolingbroke's  letttr  to  Sir  William  Wyndlam. 
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ture,  as  full  of  extravagant  rafhnefs,  and  as  void  of  all 
reasonable  meaning,  as  any  of  thofe  which  have  rendered 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha  immortal 3*. 

The  Pretender's  affairs  wore  a  better  appearance,  for  a 
time,  in  the  North  of  England.  Mr.  Fofter,  a  gentleman  of 
fonie  influence  in  Northumberland,  with  the  lords  Derwent- 
water,  Widrington,  and  other  Jacobite  leaders,  there  took 
up  arms,  and  affembled  a  confiderable  force.  But  as  their 
troops  confided  chiefly  of  cavalry,  they  wrote  to  the  earl  of 
Mar  to  fend  them  a  reinforcement  of  infantry.  This  re- 
queft,  was  readily  complied  with.  Brigadier  Mackintofh  was 
ordered  to  join  them,  with  eighteen  hundred  Highlanders. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  New- 
caftle,  and  being  informed  that  Mackintofh  had  already 
crofted  the  Forth,  they  marched  northward  to  meet  him. 
On  their  way,  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  horfe,  under 
the  earls  of  Carnwath  and  Wintoun,  the  vifcount  Kenmure, 
and  other  Jacobite  leaders.  They  pafTed  the  Tweed  at 
Kelfoj  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  Mackintofh,  a 
council  of  war  was  tailed,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  their 
future  proceedings. 

In  this  council,  little  unanimity  could  be  expected,  and  as 
Tittle  was  found.  To  march  immediately  toward  the  Weft 
of  Scotland,  and  prefs  the  duke  of  Argyle  on  one  fide, 
while  the  earl  of  Mar  attacked  him  on  the  other,  feemed  the 
mod  rational  plan  ;  as  a  victory  over  that  nobleman,  which 
they  could  fcarce  have  failed  to  obtain,  would  have  put  the 
Pretender  at  once  in  pofleflic-n  of  all  North  Britain.  Such 
a  propofal  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Wintoun,  and  agreed  to 
by  all  the  Scottifh  leaders  ;  but  the  Englifh  infided  on  re- 
puffing  the  Tweed,  and  attacking  general  Carpenter,  who 
lad  been  fent,  with  only  nine  hundred  horfe,  to  fupprefs 
the  rebellion  in  Northumberland. 

From  an  uncomplying  obdinacy,  mingled  with  national 


34.  Id.  ibid. 
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jealoufy,  the  rebels  adopted  neither  of  thofe  plans,  nor  em- 
braced any  fixed  refolution.  The  Englifh  infurgents  per- 
fifted  in  their  refufal  to  penetrate  into  Scotland.  Part  of  the 
Highlanders,  equally  obftinate,  attempted  in  difguft  to  find 
their  way  home ;  and  the  remainder  reluctantly  accompa- 
nied Mackintofh  and  Fofter,  who  entered  England  by  the 
weftern  border,  leaving  general  Carpenter  on  the  left. 

Thefe  leaders  proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Penrith,  Kendal, 
and  Lancafter,  to  Prefton,  where  they  were  in  hopes  of  in- 
creafing  their  numbers,  by  the  rifing  of  the  catholics  of 
Lancafhire.  But  before  they  could  receive  any  confiderable 
acceflion  of  ftrength,  or  erecl:  proper  works  for  the  defence 
of  the  town,  they  were  informed  that  general  Willis  was 
ready  to  inveft  it,  with  fix  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one 
battalion  of  infantry.  They  now  prepared  themfelves  for 
refiftance,  and  repelled  the  firft  attack  of  the  king's 
troops  with  vigour;  but  Willis  being  joined  next 
day  by  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  un- 
der general  Carpenter,  the  rebels  loft  all  heart,  and  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion  3S.  Several  reduced  officers,  found 
to  have  been  in  arms  againft  their  foverejgn,  were  immedi- 
ately fhot  as  deferters ;  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
fent  prifoners  to  London,  and  committed  to  the  Tower; 
while  the  common  men  were  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Chef- 
ter,  and  other  fecure  places  in  the  country. 

The  fame  day  that  the  rebellion  in  England  was  extin- 
guifhed,  by  the  furrender  of  Fofter  and  his  aflbciates  at 
Prefton,  the  rebels  in  Scotland  received  a  fevere  fhock  from 
the  royal  army.  The  earl  of  Mar,  after  having  wafted  his 
time  in  forming  his  army,  with  unneceflary  parade,  at 
Perth  36,  took  a  refolution  to  march  into  England,  and  join 
his  fouthern  friends.  With  this  view  he  marched  to  Auch- 
terarder,  where  he  reviewed  his  forces,  and  halted  a  day, 

35.  Willis's  Diffatc&ct.    Cuke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.ii. 
jo.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Man.  vol.  ii. 

before 
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before  he  attempted  to  crofs  the  Forth.  The  duke  of  Ar* 
gyle,  who  lay  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  that  river,  inftead  of 
waking  to  difpute  the  paflage  of  the  rebels,  marched  over 
the  bridge  of  Stirling,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  their 
defign,  and  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earl  of 
Mar,  with  his  left  to  the  village  of  Dumblaine,  and  his 
right  toward  Sheriff-Muir.  His  army  confided  only  of  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  infantry,  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry; 
that  of  the  rebels,  of  about  nine  thoufand  men,  chiefly  in* 
fantry.  They  came  in  fight  of  each  other  in  the  evening, 
and  lay  all  night  on  their  arms. 

At  day-break  Argyle,  perceiving  the  rebels  in  motion, 
drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  But,  on  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  enemy,  finding  himfelf  out- 
flanked, and  in  danger  of  being  furrounded,  he  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  altering  his  difpofitionj  by  feizing  on  cer- 
tain heights  to  the  north-eaft  of  Dumblaine.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  movement,  which  was  not  made  without  fome 
degree  of  confufion,  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army  fell  in 
with  the  center  of  the  rebels,  compofed  of  the  Clans,  headed 
by  Glengary,  Sir  Donald  Macdonald's  brothers,  the  cap- 
tain of  Clanronald,  Sir  John  Maclean,  Glenco,  Campbell  of 
Glenlyon,  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  and  other  chieftains. 
The  combat  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and  the  Highlanders 
feemed  at  one  time  difcouraged,  by  the  lofs  of  one  of  their 
leaders  ;  when  Glengary,  waving  his  bonnet,  and  crying 
aloud,  "  Revenge !  revenge  !"  they  rumed  up  to  the  muzr 
zle  of  the  mufkets  of  the  king's  troops,  puihed  afide  the  ba- 
yonets with  their  targets,  and  made  great  havoc  with  their 
broad-fwords.  The  whole  left  wing  of  the  royal  army  was 
inftantly  broken  and  routed ;  general  Witham,  who  com- 
manded it,  flying  to  Stirling,  and  declaring  that  all  was 
loft. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  conducted  in  perfon 
the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army,  confifting  chiefly  of  horfe, 
had  defeated  the  left  of  the  rebels,  and  pufued  them  with 

great 
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great  {laughter,  as  far  as  the  river  Allen,  in  which  many  of 
them  were  drowned.  This  purfuit  however,  though  hot, 
was  by  no  means  rapid.  The  rebels,  notwithstanding  their 
habitual  dread  of  cavalry,  the  (hock  of  which  their  manner 
of  fighting  rendered  them  little  able  to  refift,  frequently 
made  a  (land,  and  endeavoured  to  renew  the  combat.  And 
if  Mar,  who  remained  with  the  victorious  part  of  his  army, 
had  poflefled  any  tolerable  fhare  of  military  talents,  Argyle 
would  never  have  dared  to  revifit  the  field  of  battle.  He 
might  even  have  been  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  cut  off 
by  one  body  of  the  rebels,  when  fatigued  with  combating 
the  other.  But  no  fuch  attempt  being  made,  nor  the  ad- 
vantage on  the  left  properly  improved,  the  duke  returned 
triumphant  to  the  fcene  of  action ;  and  Mar,  who  had  taken 
poft  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  about  five  thoufand  of  the 
flower  of  his  army,  not  only  forebore  to  moleft  the  king's 
troops,  but  retired  during  the  following  night,  and  made  the 
beft  of  his  way  to  Perth37.  Next  morning  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  his  left 
wing,  perceiving  that  the  rebels  had  faved  him  the  trouble 
of  difloclging  them,  drew  off  his  army  toward  Stirling,  carry- 
ing along  with  him  the  enemy's  artillery,  bread- waggons, 
and  many  prifoners  of  diftin&ion  3S.  The  number  killed 
was  very  confiderable,  amounting  to  near  a  thoufand  men 
on  each  fide. 

This  battle,  though  by  no  means  decifive,  proved  fatal,  in 
its  confequences,  to  the  affairs  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland. 
Lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the  Frafers,  who  feemed  difpofed  to 
join  the  rebels,  now  declared  for  the  eftablifhed  government, 
and  feized  upon  the  important  poft  of  Invernefs,  from  which, 
he  drove  Sir  John  Mackenzie  •,  while  the  earl  of  Sutherland, 
who  had  hitherto  been  over-awed,  appeared  openly  in  the 

37.  London  Gazttte,  Nov.  »i,  1715.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  voL  ii. 
Aectunt  of  tit  Battle  of  Ditmi.'aine,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1715,  and  Tiscal't 
Coatia.  of  Rapin,  vgl.  vii.  38.  Ibid. 
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fame  caufe.  Againft  thefe  two  noblemen,  Mar  detached  the 
marquis  of  Huntley  and  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  with  their  nu- 
merous vaflals.  But  the  rebel  chiefs,  inflead  of  coming  to 
immediate  action,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  amufed  with  ne- 
gociations  ;  and  both,  after  fome  hefitation,  returned  to  their 
allegiance  under  king  George.  The  marquis  of  Tullibardine 
alfo  withdrew  from  the  rebel  army,  in  order  to  defend  his 
own  country  againft  the  friends  of  government ;  and  the 
Clans,  difgufted  at  their  failure  of  fuccefs,  difperfcd  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  with  their  ufual  want  of  perfever- 
ance. 

The  Pretender,  who  had  hitherto  refitted  every  felicitation 
to  come  over,  took  the  unaccountable  refolutioti,  in  this 
defperate  ftate  of  his  affairs,  of  landing  in  the  North  of 
Scotland.  He  accordingly  fet  fail  from  Dunkirk  in  a  fmall 
veflel,  and  arrived  at  Peterhead,  attended  only  by  fix 
gentlemen.  He  was  met  at  Fetterofle  by  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Marefchal,  and  conducted  to  Perth.  There  a 
regular  council  was  formed,  and  a  day  fixed  for  his  coro* 
nation  at  Scone-  But  he  was  diverted  from  all  thoughts  of 
that  vain  ceremony  by  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Argyle ; 
who  having  been  reinforced  with  fix  thoufand  Dutch  auxi- 
liaries, advanced  toward  Perth,  notwithftanding  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon. 

As  that  town  was  utterly  deftitute  of  fortifications,  except- 
ing a  fimple  wall,  and  otherwife  unprovided  for  a  fiege,  the 
king's  troops  took  poffeflion  of  it  without  refiftance.  Mar 

and  the  Pretender  had  retired  to  Montrofe  ;  and 
A.  D.  1716.  » 

feeing  no  profpe&  of  better  fortune,  they  em- 
marked  for  France,  accompanied  with  feveral  other  perfons 
of  diftin&ion 39.  General  Gordon  and  earl  Marefchal  pro- 
ceeded northward  with  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  by  a 
inarch  fo  rapid  as  to  elude  purfuit.  All  who  thought  they 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  embarked  at  Aberdeen  for  the 


39.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol,  ii.     Tindal's  Contin.  ubi  fup. 
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continent.  The  common  people  were  condu&ed  to  the 
hills  of  Badenoch,  and  there  quietly  difmifled.  The  whole 
country  fubmitted  to  Argyle. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  iflue  of  a  rebellion,  which 
had  its  origin,  as  we  have  feen,  in  the  intrigues  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  not  in  the  meafures  of  the  new  government, 
as  reprefented  by  the  Jacobite  writers.  Its  declared  object 
was 'the  reftoration  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain;  and  that  many  intelligent  men  have  fuppofed, 
would  have  been  attended  with  fewer  inconveniencies  than 
the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  But  they  who  reflect, 
that  the  Pretender  was  a  bigoted  papift,  and  not  only  obfti- 
nately  refufed  to  change  his  religion,  though  fenfible  it  inca- 
pacitated him  from  legally  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  but 
ftudioufly  avoided,  in  his  very  manifeftoes,  giving  any  open 
and  unequivocal  aflurance,  that  he  would  maintain  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation,  as  by  laifj  eftabli/htd^t 
will  find  reafon  to  be  of  another  opinion.  They  will  con- 
fider  the  fuppreffion  of  this  rebellion,  which  defeated  the 
defigns  of  the  Jacobites,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  Pretender,  as  an  event  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance to  the  happinefs  of  Great  Britain. — The  earl  of  Der- 
wemwater,  lord  Kenmure,  and  a  few  other  rebel  prifoners,, 
were  publicly  executed ;  but  no  blood  was  wantonly  fpilt. 
Thefe  executions  were  dictated  by  prudence,  not  by  ven- 
geance. 

4!.  See  Bolingbrokc's  Letter  to  Sir  William  IVyndlam,  in  which  many  cu- 
rious proofs  of  the  Pretender's  duplicity  and  bigotry  are  given.  When  the 
daught  of  a  declaration,  and  other  papers,  to  be  difperfed  in  Great  Britain, 
were  prefented  to  him  by  his  fecretary,  "  he  took  exception  againft  feveral 
"  paffagrs,  and  particularly  againft  thofc  wherein  a  dirtSi  fiamife  of  fecuring 
"  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  was  made.  He  was  told,  he  faid, 
"  that  he  could  not  in  confcience  make  fuch  a  promife."  The  draughts  were 
accordingly  altered  by  his  priefts;  "  and  the  nioft  material  paffagcs  were 
"  turned  with  all  the  jefuitical  prevarication  imaginable."  (Ibid)  In  con - 
fcquence  of  thefe  alterations,  Bolipgbroke  refund  to  counterfign  the  decla- 
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We  muft  now  turn  our  eyes  toward  another  quarter  of 
Europe,  and  take  a  view  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  his 
antagonift,  Peter  the  Great.  The  king  of  Sweden  parti* 
cularly  claims  our  attention  at  this  period  ;  as,  among  his 
other  extravagant  projects,  he  had  formed  a  defign  of  rc- 
ftoring  the  Pretender. 


LETTER 
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RtlssiA,  TURKEY,  and  the  Northern  Kingdoms,  from  the  Defeat 
»f  CHARLES  XII.  at  PULTOWA,  in  1709,  to  the  Death  of 
PETER  the  GREAT,  in  1725. 


A.  I>.  1709. 


defeat  of  the  king  of  Sweden  at  Pultowa,  as  I  have 
already  had  occafion  to  notice,  was  followed  by  the 
jnofl  important  cenfequences.  Charles  XII.  who  had  fo 
long  been  the  terror  of  Europe,  was  obliged  to 
take  flicker  in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  where  he 
continued  a  fugitive,  while  his  former  rival,  the  Ruffian 
monarch,  victorious  on  every  fide,  reflored  Auguftus  to 
the  throne  of  Poland  ;  depofed  Staniflaus,  expelled  the 
Swedes,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  and 
Garelia  J. 

The  circumftances  attending  thefe  conquefts  are  too  little 
interefling  to  merit  a  particular  detail.  I  {hall  therefore  pafa 
them  over,  and  proceed  to  the  intrigues  of  Charles  and  Po- 
niatowfki  at  the  Ottoman  court,  which  gave  birth  to  more 
ftriking  events.  I  cannot  help,  however,  here 
obferving,  that  tMb  king  of  Denmark  having  de- 
clared war  againft  Sweden,  foon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Swed- 
jfh  monarch  at  Pultowa,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  mif- 

I.  Voltaire  ff!/l-  of  RuJJla>  chap.  six. 
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fortunes  of  that  prince,  and  invaded  Scania  or  Schonen, 

his   army    was   defeated,    with   great    (laughter, 

near   Elfmgburg,    by    the    Swedifh    militia,   and 

a  few  regiments  of   veterans,    under   general  Steenbock. 

Charles  XII.  was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  news  of  this 
victory,  and  enraged  at  the  enemies  that  had  rifen  up  againft 
him  in  his  abfence,  that  he  could  not  forbear  exclaiming  on, 
the  occafion,  "  my  brave  Swedes  !  mould  it  pleafe  God 
"  that  I  once  more  join  you,  we  will  beat  them  all '"  He 
had  then,  indeed,  a  near  profpeft  of  being  able  to  return  to 
his  capital  as  a  conqueror,  and  to  take  fevere  vengeance  on 
his  numerous  enemies. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Turkifh  government,  to  confider  as 
facred  the  perfon  of  fuch  unfortunate  princes  as  take  refuge 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  to  fupply  them 
liberally  with  the  conveniencies  of  life,  according  to  their 
rank,  while  within  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  A- 
greeable  to  this  generous  maxim,  the  king  of  Sweden  was 
honourably  conducted  to  Bender  j  and  faluted  on  his  arrival, 
with  a  general  difcharge  of  the  artillery.  As  he  did  not 
chufe  to  lodge  within  the  town,  the  feraflder,  or  governor 
of  the  province,  caufed  a  magnificent  tent  to  be  erected  for 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Niefter.  Tents  were  alfo  erected 
for  his  principal  attendants  ;  and  thefe  tents  were  afterward 
transformed  into  houfes:  fo  that  the  camp  of  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch  became  infenfibly  a  confiderable  village.  Great 
numbers  of  ftrangers  reforted  to  Bender  to  fee  him.  The 
Turks  and  neighbouring  Greeks  came  thither  in  crowds. 
All  refpe&ed  and  admired  him.  His  inflexible  refolution  to 
abftain  from  wine,  and  his  regularity  in  affifting  publicly 
twice  a-day  at  divine  fervice,  made  the  Mahometans  fay  he 
was  a  true  Muffelman,  and  infpired  them  with  an  ardent  de- 
fire  of  marching  under  him  to  the  conqueft  of  Ruffia  2. 

That  idea  (till  occupied  the  mind  of  Charles.  Though  a 
fugitive  among  Infidels,  and  utterly  deftitute  of  refources, 

2.  Hift.  Clark,  XII.  liv.  v. 
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he  was  not  without  hopes  of  yet  being  able  to  dethrone  the 
czar.  With  this  view,  his  envoy  at  the  court  of  Conftanti- 
nople  delivered  memorials  to  the  Grand  Vizier ;  and  his 
friend  Pomatowffci,  who  was  always  dreflcd  in  the  Turkifn 
habit,  and  had  free  accefs  every  where,  fupported  thefe  foli- 
citations  by  his  intrigues.  Achmet  III.  the  reigning  fultan, 
prefented  Poniatowfki  with  a  purfe  of  a  thoufand  ducats, 
and  the  Grand  Vizier  faid  to  him,  "  I  will  take  your  king  in 
"  one  hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  other,  and  conduct  him  to 
"  Mofcow  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men  3". 
But  the  czar's  money  foon  changed  the  fentiments  of  the 
Turkifh  minifler.  The  military  cheft,  which  Peter  had  taken 
at  Pultowa,  furnilhed  him  with  new. arms  to  wound  the  van- 
quifhed  Charles,  whofe  blood-earned  treafures  were  turned 
againft  himfelf.  All  thoughts  of  a  war.  with  Ruflia  were 
laid  afide  at  the  Porte. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  though  thus  difcomfited 
in  his  negociations,  by  means  of  the  czar's  gold,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  field  by  the  army  of  that  prince,  was  not  in  the 
lead  deje&ed.  Convinced  that  the  Sultan  was  ignorant  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  he  refolvcd  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  corruption  of  his  minifter.  And  Poniatowfki 
undertook  the  execution  of  this  hazardous  bufmefs. 

The  Grand  Seignior  goes  every  Friday  to  the  mofque,  or 
Mahometan  Temple,  furrounded  by  his  Solaks;  a  kind  of 
guards,  whofe  turbans  are  adorned  with  fuch  high  feathers 
as  to  conceal  the  fultan  from  the  view  of  the  people.  When- 
any  one  has  a  petition  to  prefent,  he  endeavours  to  mingle 
with  the  guards,  and  holds  the  paper  aloft.  Sometimes  the 
Sultan  condefcends  to  receive  the  petition  himfelf  but  he 
more  commonly  orders  an  A.gi  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 
caufes  it  to  be  laid  before  him  on  his  return  from  the 
mofque.  Poniatowfki  had  no  ether  method  of  conveying 
the  king  of  Sweden's  complaint  to  Achmet. 

Some  days  after  receiving  the  petition,  which  had  been 

3.  id.  ibiJ. 
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tranflated  into  the  Turkifh  language,  the  Sultan  fent  a  polite 
letter  to  Charles,  accompanied  with  a  prefent  of  twenty-five 
Arabian  horfes ;  one  of  which,  having  carried  his  Sublime 
Highnefs,  was  covered  with  a  faddle  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious ftones,  and  furnifhed  with  ftirrups  of  mafly  gold. 
But  he  declined  taking  any  ftep  to  the  difadvantage  of  his 
minifter,  whofe  conduct  he  feemed  to  approve.  The  ruin 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  however,  was  at  hand.  Through  the 
intrigues  of  Poniatowlki,  he  was  banifhed  to  Kaffa  in  Grim 
Tartary  •,  and  the  bull,  or  feal  of  the  empire,  was  given  to 
Numan  Kupruli,  grandfon  to  the  great  Kupruli,  who  took 
Gandia  from  the  Venetians. 

This  new  minifter,  who  was  a  man  of  incorruptible  inte- 
grity, could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  a  war  againfl  Ruflia, 
which  he  confidered  as  alike  unnecertary  and  unjuft.  But 
the  fame  attachment  to  juftice,  which  made  him  averfe  from 
making  war  upon  the  Ruffians,  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  induced  him  to  obferve  the  rights  of  hofpitality 
toward  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  even  to  enlarge  the  gene- 
rofity  of  the  Sultan  to  that  unfortunate  prince.  He  fent 
Charles  eight  hundred  purfes,  every  purfe  containing  five 
hundred,  crowns,  and  advifed  him  to  return  peaceably  to  his 
own  dominions  •,  either  through  the  territories  of  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  or  in  fome  of  the  French  veiTels  which 
then  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Conftantinople,  and  on  board 
of  which  the  French  ambaflador  offered  to  convey  him  to 
Marfeilles. 

But  the  haughty  and  inflexible  Swede,  who  ftill  believed 
he  fhould  be  able  to  engage  the  Turks  in  his  project  of  de- 
throning the  czar,  obftinately  rejected  this,  and  every  other 
propofal,  for  his  quiet  return  to  his  own  dominions.  He 
was  conftantly  employed  in  magnifying  the  power  of  his 
former  rival,  whom  he  had  long  affecled  to  defpife  ;  and 
his  emiflaries  took  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  infinuate  that 
Peter  was  ambitious  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  fubdue  the  Coflacks,  and  to  carry  his  arms  into  Grim 
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Tartary  4.  But  the  force  of  thefe  infmuations,  which  fome- 
times  alarmed  the  Porte,  was  generally  broken  by  the  more 
powerful  arguments  of  the  Ruffian  minifters. 

While  the  obftinacy  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  refufing 
to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  in  any  other  chara&er  than 
that  of  a  conqueror,  made   his  fate  thus  depend  upon  the 
caprice  of  viziers ;  while  he  was  alternately  receiving  favours 
and  affronts  from  the  great  enemy  of  Chriftianity,  himfelf  a 
devout  Chriftian ;  prefenting  petitions  to  the  Grand  Turk, 
and  fubfifting  upon  his  bounty  in  a  defert,  the  Ruffian  mo- 
narch was  exhibiting  to  his  people  a  fpe£tacle  not  unworthy 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  when  Rome  was -in  her  glory.     In 
order  to  infpire  his  fubjecls  with  a  tafte  for  magnificence, 
and  to  imprefs  them  with  an  awful  refpecl  for  his  power,  he 
made  his  public  entry  into  Mofcow  (after  reinflating  Auguf- 
tus  in  the  throne  of  Poland)  under  feven  triumphal  arches, 
erected  in  the  ftreets,  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  the 
climate  could  produce,  or  a  thriving  commerce  furnifh.  Firft 
in  proceflion  marched  a  regiment  of  guards,  followed  by  the 
artillery  taken  from  the  Swedes ;  each  piece  of  which  was 
drawn  by  eight  horfes,  covered  with  fcarlet  houfings,  hang- 
ing down  to  the  ground.     Next  came  the  kettle-d/ums,  co- 
lours, and  flandards,  won  from  the  fame  enemy,  carried  by 
the  officers  and  foldiers  who  had  captured  them.     Thefe 
trophies  were  followed  by  the  fineft  troops  of  the  czar  ;  and, 
after  they  had  filed  off,  the  litter  in  which  Charles  XII.  was 
carried  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  all  {nattered  with  cannon 
{hot,  appeared  in  a  chariot  made  on  purpofe  to  difplay  it. 
Behind  the  litter  marched  all  the  Swedim  prifoners,  two  and 
two ;  among  whom  was  count  Piper  the  king  of  Sweden's 
prime  minifter,  the  famous  marefchal  Renfchild,  the  count 
de  Lewenhaupt,  the  generals  Slipenbach,  Stackelberg,  and 
Hamilton,  with  many  inferior  officers,  who  were  afterward 
difperfed  through  Great  Ruflia.     Laft  in  proceffion  came 

4.  Vsltaire,  ubi  fup.  Thefe  particular  this  lively  author  had  partly  from 
Poniatowlki  himfelf,  and  partly  from  M.  <k  Feriol,  the  French  ambaflador 
at  the  Forte. 
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the  triumphant  conqueror,  mounted  on  the  fame  horfe  which 
he  rode  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  followed  by  the 
generals  who  had  a  fhare  in  the  victory :  the  whole  being 
clofed  by  a  vaft  number  of  waggons,  loaded  with  the  Swe- 
dim  military  ftores,  and  preceded  by  a  regiment  of  Ruffian 
guards 5. 

This  magnificent  fpe&acle,  which  augmented  the  vene- 
ration of  the  Mufcovites  for  the  perfon  of  Peter,  and  per- 
haps made  him  appear  greater  in  their  eyes,  than  all  his  mi-r 
litary  achievements  and  civil  inftitutions,  furniihed  Charles 
with  new  arguments  for  awakening  the  jealoufy  of  the  Porte. 
The  Grand  Vizier  Kupruli,  who  had  zealoufy  oppofed  all 
the  defigns  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  was  difmifled  from  his 
office,  after  having  filled  it  only  two  months,  and  the  feal 
of  the  empire  was  given  to  Baltagi  Mahomet,  bafhaw  of 
Syria.  Baltagi,  on  his  arrival  at  Conftantinople,  found  the 
iijterefl  of  the  Swedim  monarch  prevailing  in  the  feraglio. 
The  Sultana  Walide,  mother  of  the  reigning  emperor  ;  All 
Kumurgi,  his  favourite  ;  the  Kiflar  Aga,  chief  of  the  Black 
Eunuchs ;  and  the  Aga  of  the  Janizaries,  were  all  for  a  war 
againft.  Ruffia.  Achmet  himfelf  was  fixed  in  the  fame  re- 
Solution.  And  he  gave  orders  to  the  Grand  Vizier  to 
attack  the  dominions  of  the  czar  with  two  hundred  thoufan.d 
men.  Baltagi  was  no  warrior,  but  he  prepared  to  obey  6. 

The  firft  violent  ftep  of  the  Ottoman  court  was  the  ar- 
refting  of  the  Ruffian  ambaflador,  and  committing 
him  to  the  caihe  of  the  Seven  Towers.     It   is  the 
cuflom  of  the  Turks  to  begin  hostilities  with  imprifoning 
the  minillers  of  thofe  princes  againft  whom  they  intend  to 
declare  war,  inftead  of  ordering  them  to  leave  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Porte.     This  barbarous  cuftom,  at  which  even 
favages  would  blufh,  they  pretend  to  vindicate,  on  a  fuppo- 
Ction  that  they  never  undertake  any  but  juft  wars  ;  and  that 
they  have  a  right  to  punifh  the  ambafiadors  of  the  princes 

I    5.  Voltairt's  Hiji.  of  Rujfia,  chap.  xir.    Hi/!,  Clarltt  XII.  lir.  V. 
6.  Id.  ibid. 
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with  whom  they  are  at  enmity,  as  accomplices  In  the  trea- 
chery of  their  matters. 

But  the  true  origin  of  fo  deteftable  a  practice  feems  to  be 
the  ancient  and  hereditary  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Turks  for  the  Chriftian  powers,  which  they  take  every  oc- 
cafion  to  fhew  7 ;  and  the  meannefs  of  the  latter,  who  from 
motives  of  intereft,  and  jealoufy  of  each  other,  continually 
fupport  a  number  of  ambaffadors,  confidered  as  little  better 
than  fpies,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  while  the  Grand, 
Seignior  is  too  proud  to  fend  an  ambaflador  to  any  court  in 
Chriilcndcm.  It  is  a  difrefpe£t  to  the  Chriftian  name,  and 
the  office  of  refident,  that  betrays  the  hcneft  Muffulman 
into  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  a  law  which 
his  prejudices  induce  him  to  think  ought  only  to  be  obfervr 
ed  toward  the  faithful,  or  thofe  eaflern  nations,  who, 
though  not  Mahometans,  equal  the  Turks  in  ftatelinefs  of 
manners,  and  decline  fending  any  ambafladors  among  them, 
except  on  extraordinary  occafions.  In  confequence  of'thefe 
prejudices,  or  whatever  may  have  given  rife  to  the  practice, 
the  Ruffian  ambaflador  was  imprifoned,  as  a  prelude  to  a 
declaration  of  war  againft  his  mafter. 

The  Czar  was  not  of  a  complexion  tamely  lofuffer  fuchan 
injury  :  and  his  power  feemed  to  render  fubmiflion  unnecef- 
fary.  As  foon  as  informed  of  the  haughty  infult,  he  ordered 
"his  forces  in  Poland  to  march  toward  Moldavia  5  withdrew 
his  troops  from  Livonia,  and  made  every  preparation  for  war, 
and  for  opening  with  vigour  the  campaign  on  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey.  Nor  were  the  Turks  negligent  in  taking  mea- 
fures  for  oppofing,  and  even  humbling  him.  The  Kan  of 
Crim  Tartary  was  ordered  to  hold  himfelf  in  readinefs  with 

7.  The  infults  to  \yhich  Chriftian  traders  in  Turkey  are  expofed,  even  at 
this  day,  are  too  horrid  to  be  mentioned,  and  fuch  as  the  inordinate  love  of 
gold  only  could  induce  any  man  of  fpirit  to  fubnrt  to,  however  fmall  his  ve- 
neration for  the  religion  of  the  crofs.  Confuls  and  ambaffadcrs,  though  veil- 
ed with  a  public  cl.arafter,  and  more  immediately  iatitled  to  prote<ftion,  are 
not  altogether  exempted  from  fuch  infulls. 

8  forty 
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forty  thoufand  men,  and  the  troops  of  the  Porte  were  col- 
lected from  all  quarters. 

Gained  over,  by  prefents  and  promifes,  to  the  interefts 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  Kan  at  firfl  obtained  leave  to 
appoint  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Turkifh  forces  near 
Bender,  and  even  under  the  eye  of  Charles,  in  order  more 
^effectually  to  convince  him,  that  the  war  was  undertaken 
folely  on  his  account.  But  Baltagi  Mahomet,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  who  lay  under  no  fuch  obligations,  did  not  chafe  to 
flatter  a  foreign  prince  fo  highly  at  the  expence  of  truth. 
He  was  fenfible,  that  the  jealoufy  of  the  Sultan  at  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fo  powerful  a  prince  as  Peter ;  at  his  fortifying 
Azoph ;  and  at  the  number  of  his  fliips  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Pal  us  Mseotis,  were  the  real  caufes  of  the  war 
againft  Ruffia.  He  therefore  changed  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. The  army  of  the  Porte  was  ordered  to  affemble  in 
the  extenfive  and  fertile  plains  of  Adrianople,  where  the 
Turks  ufually  mufter  their  forces  when  they  are  going  to 
make  war  upon  the  Chriflians.  There  the  troops  that  ar- 
rive from  Afia  and  Africa,  are  commonly  allowed  to  repofe 
themfelves-for  a  few  weeks,  and  to  recruit  their  ftrength 

before  they  enter  upon  action.     But  Baltaei,  in 

f    ,  A.  D.  1711. 

order  to  anticipate  the  preparations  oi  the  czar, 

began  his  march  toward  the  Danube,  within  three  days  after 
reviewing  his  forces. 

Peter  had  already  taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formid~ 
able  army,  which  he  muftered  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
and  planned  his  route  through  Moldavia  and  "Walachia ;  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Daci,  but  now  inhabited  by  Greek 
Chriftians,  who  are  tributary  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  Moldavia 
was  at  thai;  time  governed  by  Demetrius  Cantemir;  a  prince 
of  Grecian  extraction,  and  who  united  in  his  character  the 
accomplifhments  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  ufe  of  arms, 
and  the  knowledge  of  letters.  This  prince  fondly  imagined 
that  the  conqueror  of  Charles  XII.  would  eafiiy  triumph 
over  the  Grand  Vizier,  Baltagi,  who  had  never  made  a 
campaign,  and  who  had  chofen  for  his  Kiaia,  or  lieutenant 
E  e  4 
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general,  the  fuperintendant  of  the  cuftoms  at  Conftantino- 
ple.  He  accordingly  refolved  to  join  the  czar,  and  made  no 
doubt  but  all  his  fubjects  would  readily  follow  his  example, 
as  the  Greek  patriarch  encouraged  him  in  his  revolt.  Hav- 
ing concluded  a  fecret  treaty  with  prince  Cantemir,  and  re- 
ceived him  into  his  army,  Peter  thus  encouraged,  advanced 
farther  into  the  country.  He  pafied  the  Niefter,  and  reached 
at  length  the  northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near  Jaffi  the  ca- 
pital of  Moldavia8. 

But  the  Ruffian  monarch,  by  confiding  in  the  promifes  of  the 
Moldavian  prince,  foon  found  himfelf  in  as  perilous  a  fituation, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  as  that  of  his  rival,  the  king  of 
Sweden  at  Pultowa,  in  confequence  of  relying  on  thefriend- 
Jhip  of  Mazeppa.  The  Moldavians,  happy  under  the 
Turkifh  government,  which  is  feldom  fatal  to  any  but  the 
grandees,  and  affe&s  great  lenity  toward  its  tributary  pro- 
vinces, refufed  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  Cantemir,  or  to 
fupply  the  Ruffians  with  provifions.  Meanwhile  the  Grand 
Vizier,  having  pafled  the  Pruth,  advanced  againft  the  czar 
with  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  and 
in  a  manner  encompafled  the  enemy.  He  fprmed  an  en- 
trenched camp  before  them,  the  river  Pruth  running  be- 
hind j  and  forty  thoufand  Tartars  were  continually  haraffing 
them  on  the  right  and  left. 

As  foon  as  Poniatowfki,  who  was  in  the  Ottoman  camp, 
faw  an  engagement  was  become  inevitable,  he  fent  an  ex- 
prefs  to  the  king  of  Sweden ;  who,  although  he  had  refufed 
to  join  the  Turkifh  army,  becaufe  he  was  not  permitted  to 
command  it,  immediately  left  Bender,  anticipating  the  plea- 
fure  of  beholding  the  ruin  of  the  czar.  In  order  to  avoid 
that  ruin,  Peter  decamped  under  favour  of  the  night  ;  but 
his  defign  being  difcovered,  the  Turks  attacked  his  rear  by 
break  of  day,  and  threw  his  army  into  fome  confufion.  The 
Ruffians,  however,  having  rallied  behind  their  baggage-wag- 
gons, made  fo  ftrong  and  regular  a  fire  upon  the  enemy,  that 

I.  Voltaire's  Hi/I.  Ruffian  Emf.  part  ii.  chap,  i.     ffift.  Cbarlts  XIL  liv.  v. 
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it  was  judged  impraclcable  to  diflodge  them,  after  two  ter- 
rible attacks,  in  which  the  Turks  loft  a  great  number  of  men. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  a  third  attempt,  the  Grand 
Vizier  determined  to  reduce  the  czar  and  his.  exhaufted  ar- 
my by  famine.  This  was  the  mo  ft  prudent  meafure  he 
could  have  adopted.  The  Ruffians  were  not  only  deftitutc 
of  forage  and  provifions,  but  even  of  the  means  of  quench- 
ing their  thirft.  Notwithftanding  their  vicinity  to  the  river 
Pruth,  they  were  in  great  want  of  water  ;  a  body  of  Turks, 
on  the  oppofite  bank,  guarding,  by  a  continual  difcharge  of 
artillery,  that  precious  necefFary  of  life. 

In  this  defperate  extremity,  when  the  lofs  of  his  army 
feemed  the  lead  evil  that  could  befal  him,  the  czar,  on  the 
approach  of  night,  retired  to  his  tent,  in  violent  agitation  of 
mind  ;  giving  pofitive  orders  that  no  perfon  whatfoever 
fhould  be  admitted  to  difturb  his  privacy — to  behold  his  ex- 
quifite  diftrefs,  or  fhake  a  great  refolution  he  had  taken  of 
attempting,  next  morning,  to  force  his  way  through  the  ene* 
my  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  czarina,  Catharine,  a  Livo- 
nian  captive  of  low  condition,  whom  he  had  raifed  to  the 
Ihrone,  and  who  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition,  boldly 
expofing  her  perfon  to  every  danger,  thought  proper  to  break 
through  thofe  orders.  She  ventured,  for  om.e,  to  ditobey ; 
but  not  from  a  womanifh  weaknefs.  Catharine's  mind  alone 
rode  out  that  ftorm  of  defpair,  in  which  the  profpeft  of  un- 
avoidable death  or  flavery  had  funk  the  whole  camp.  En- 
tering the  melancholy  abode  of  her  hulband,  and  throwing 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  fhe  entreated  the  czar  to  permit  her  to 
offer,  in  his  name,  proposals  of  peace,  to  the  Grand  Vizi-;r. 
Peter,  after  fome  hefitation,  confcnted.  He  iigned  a  letter 
which  fhe  prefented  to  him  ;  and  the  czarina  having  made 
choice  of  an  officer,  on  whofe  fidelity  and  talents  fhe  could 
depend  ;  accompanied  her  fuit  with  a  prefent,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft. 

"  Let  the  czar  fend  to  me  his  prime  minifter!"  faid  Bal- 
tagi,  with  the  haughty  air  of  a  conqueror  ;  "  and  I  (hall 
<c  then  confider  what  is  to  be  done."  The  vice-chancellor, 

Shaffi- 
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ShaffirofF,  immediately  repaired  to  the  Turkifh  camp,  and  3 
negociation  took  place.  The  Grand  Vizier  at  firft  demand- 
ed, that  Peter,  with  his  whole  army,  {hould  furrender  pri- 
foners  of  war.  The  vice-chancelior  replied,  That  the  Ruf- 
fians would  perifh  to  a  man,  fooner  than  fubmit  to  fuch  dif- 
honourable  conditions ;  that  his  matter's  resolution  was  al- 
ready taken  :  he  was  determined  to  open  a  paffage  with  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  JJaltagi,  though  little  flailed  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  was  fehfible  of  the  danger  of  driving  to  defpair 

~  a  body  of  thirty-five  thoufand  brave  and  difciplined  troops, 
headed  by  a  gallant  price.     He  granted  a  fufpenfion 
of  arms  for  fix  hours.     And  before  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Ruffian  minifler,  That  the 
czar  {hould  reftore  the  city  of  Azoph,  deftroy  the  harbour 
of  Tangarok,  and    demolifh  the  forts  built  on  the  Palus 
Mseoris  or  fea  of  Zebach  ;  withdraw  his  troops  from  Po- 
land, give  no  farther  difturbance  to  the  CofTacks,  and  permit 
the  Swedifh  monarch  to  return  into  his  own  kingdom  9. 

On  thefe  conditions,  Peter  was  allowed  to  retire  with  his 
army.  The  Turks  fupplied  him  with  provifions ;  fo  that; 
he  had  plenty  of  every  thing  in  his  camp,  only  two  hours 

•  after  figning  the  treaty.  He  did  not,  however,  a  moment 
delay  his  retreat,  aware  of  the  danger  of  intervening  acci- 
dents. And  juft  as  he  was  marching  off,  with  drums  beat- 
ing and  colours  flying,  the  king  of  Sweden  arrived  impatient 
for  the  fight,  and  happy  in  the  thought  of  having  his  enemy 
in  his  power.  Poniatowfky  met  him  with  a  dejec~Ved  coun- 
tenance, and  informed  him  of  the  peace.  Inflamed  with 
refentmenf,  Charles  flew  to  the  tent  of  tne  Grand  Vizier, 
and  keenly  reproached  him  with  the  treaty  he  had  conclud- 
ed. "  I  have  a  right,"  faid  Baltagi,  with  a  calm  afpe£t, 
"  to  make  either  peace  or  war.  And  our  law  commands  us 
•*  to  grant  peace  to  our  enemies,  when  they  implore  our 
'*  clemency."  — "  And  does  it  command  you,'*  fubjoined 
Charles,  in  haughty  tone,  "  to  flay  the  operations  of  war,  by 

9.  Id.  Ibid.  » 
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"  an  unmeaning  treaty,  when  you  might  impofe  the  law  of 
l{  the  conqueror  ?  Did  not  fortune  afford  you  an  opportuni- 
«  ty  of  leading  the  czar  in  chains  to  Conflantinople  !" 
The  Grand  Vizier,  thus  preifed,  replied  with  an  imperious 
frown,  "  And  who  would  have  governed  his  empire  in  his 
"  abfence  ?  It  is  not  proper  that  all  crowned  heads  fhouid 
'*  leave  their  dominions  !"  Charles  made  anfwer  only  by  a 
farcaftic  fmile.  Swelling  with  indignation,  he  threw  him- 
felf  upon  a  fopha,  and  darting  on  all  around  him  a  look  of 
difdain,  he  ftretched  out  his  leg,  and  entangling  his  fpur  in 
JJaltagi's  robe,  purpofely  tore  it.  The  Grand  Vizier  took 
no  notice  of  this  fplenetic  iofult,  which  he  feemed  to  confi- 
der  as  an  accident;  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  farther  morti- 
fied by  that  magnanimous  neglect,  fprung  up,  mounted  his 
Jiorfe,  and  returned  with  a  forrowful  heart  to  Bender  I0. 

Baltagi  Mahomet,  however,  was  foon  made  fenfible  of  his 
error,  in  not  paying  more  regard  to  the  claims  of  Charles  XII. 
For  although  the  Grand  Seignior  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  czar,  when  the  news  firft 
reached  Conftantinople,  that  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to 
\)t  held  for  a  whole  week,  Poniatowflci  and  the  other  agents 
of  Charles  foon  found  means  to  perfuade  him,  that  his  inrer- 
cfls  had  been  betrayed.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  difgraced. 
But  the  minifter  who  fucceeded  Baltagi  in  that  high  office 
was  yet  lefs  difpofed  to  favour  the  views  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den. His  liberal  allowance  of  five  hundred  crowns  a-day, 
befide  a  profufion  of  every  thing  necefiary  for  his  table,  was 
withdrawn,  in  confequence  of  his  intrigues.  All  his  at- 
tempts to  kindle  a  new  war  between  the  Turks  and 
Ruffians  proved  ineffectual  ;  and  the  Divan,  wearied  out 
with  his  perpetual  importunities,  came  to  a  refolution  .to 
fend  him  back,  not  with  a  numerous  army,  as  a  king  whofe 
caufe  the  Sultan  meant  to  abet,  but  as  a  troublefome  fugi- 
tive whom  he  wanted  to  difmifs,  attended  by  a  fuflkient 
guard. 

10.  Ifi/1.  Clark:  XII.  liv.  v.  Voltaire  hid  all  thefe  particulars  from  Po- 
n;atowflc}-,  who  was  ^.prdcut  at  dr»  interview. 

To 
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To  that  purport  Achmet  III.  fent  Charles  a  letter  ;  in 
A.D.  1712.  which,  after  flyling  him  the  mojl  powerful  among 
April  19.  tfog  fangs  W]j0  worfhip  Jefusy  brilliant  in  majeftyt 
and  a  lover  of  honour  and  glory,  he  very  pofitively  requires 
his  departure.  "  Though  we  had  propofed,"  fays  the  Sul- 
tan, "  to  march  our  victorious  army  once  more  againft  the 
*c  czar,  we  have  found  reafon  to  change  our  refolution,  In 
*l  order  to  avoid  the  juft  refentment  which  we  had  exprefled 
*'  at  his  delaying  to  execute  the  treaty  concluded  on  the 
*c  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  afterward  renewed  at  our  fublime 
"  Porte,  that  prince  has  furrendered  into  our  hands  the  caf- 
"  tie  and  city  of  Azoph  ;  and  endeavoured,  though  the  me- 
ct  diation  of  the  ambaffadors  of  England  and  Holland,  ouf 
'*  ancient  allies,  to  cultivate  a  lading  peace  with  us*  "We 
"  have  therefore  granted  his  requcft,  and  delivered  to  his 
<e  plenipotentiaries,  who  remain  with  us  as  hoftages,  our  im- 
«*  perial  ratification,  having  firft  received  his  from  their  hands, 
"  YOU  muft,  therefore,  prepare  to  fet  out,  under  the  protec- 
"  tion  of  Providence,  and  with  an  honourable  guard,  on  pur- 
"  pofe  to  return  to  your  own  dominions,  taking  care  to  pafa 
tc  through  thofe  of  Poland  in  a  peaceable  manner  "." 

Although  this  letter  is  fumcjently  explicit,  it  did  not  ex- 
tinguifh  the  hopes  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  He  flill  flattered 
himfelf  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  involve  the  Porte  in  a  new 
war  with  Ruflia:  and  he  had  almoft  accomplifhed  his  aim. 
He  difcovered  that  the  czar  had  not  yet  withdrawn  his  troops 
from  Poland.  He  made  the  fultan  acquainted  with  that 
circurnftance.  The  grand  vizier  was  difgraced,  for  negledl- 
ing  to  enforce  the  execution  of  fo  material  an  article  in  the 
late  treaty  j  and  the  Ruffian  ambafTador  was  again  commit- 
ted to  the  caftle  of  the  Seven  Towers.  This  ftorm,  however, 
was  foon  diflipated.  The  czar's  plenipotentiaries,  who  had 
not  yet  left  the  Porte,  engaged  that  their  mafter  mould  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Poland.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  re- 
newed ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was  given  to  underftarid 
that  he  muft  immediately  prepare  for  his  departure. 

ii.  Voltaire,  Hi/I.  C4.  XII.  liv.  vi. 
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When  the  order  of  the  Porte  was  communicated  to 
Charles,  by  the  bafhaw  of  Bender,  he  replied,  that  he  could 
not  fet  out  on  his  journey  until  he  had  received  money  to 
pay  his  debts.  The  bafliaw  aflced,  how  much  would  be  ne- 
cefiary.  The  king,  at  a  venture,  faid  a  thoufand  purfes. 
The  bamaw  acquainted  the  Porte  with  this  requeft ;  and  the 
fultan,  inftead  of  a  thoufand,  granted  twelve  hundred  purfes. 
**  OUT  imperial  munificence,"  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  ba- 
**  {haw,  hath  granted  a  thoufand  purfes  to  the  king  of  Sweden^ 
**  which  (hall  be  fent  to  Bender,  under  the  care  and  conduct 
*'  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Mehemet  Bafhaw,  to  remain  in  your 
**  cujlvdy  until  the  departure  of  the  Swedifh  monarch  ;  and 
"  then  be  given  him,  together  with  two  hundred  purfes 
n  more,  as  a  mark  of  our  imperial  liberality,  above  what  he 
**  demands." 

Notwithstanding  the  flrictnefs  of  thefe  orders,  Grothufen, 
the  king  of  Sweden's  fecretary,  found  means  to  get  the 
money  from  the  bafliaw  before  the  departure  of  his  mafter, 
under  pretence  of  making  the  neceflary  preparations  for  his 
journey ;  and  a  few  days  after,  in  order  to  procure  farther 
delay,  Charles  demanded  another  thoufand  purfes.  Con- 
founded at  this  requeft,  the  bafliaw  flood  for  a  moment 
fpeechlefe,  and  was  obferved  to  drop  a  tear.  "  I  {hall  lofe 
u  my  head,"  faid  he,  "  for  having  obliged  your  majefty  !" 
and  took  his  leave  with  a  forrowful  countenance.  He  wrote, 
however,  to  the  Porte  in  his  own  vindication ;  protefting 
that  he  did  not  deliver  the  twelve  hundred  purfes,  but  upon 
a  folemn  promife  from  the  king  of  Sweden's  miniftcr,  that 
his  mafter  would  inftantly  depart. 

The  bafhaw's  excufe  was  fuftained.  The  difpleafure  of 
Achmet  fell  wholly  upon  Charles.  Having  convoked  an  ex- 
traordinary Divan,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  purport,  his 
eyes  flafhing  with  indignation  :  "  I  hardly  ever  knew  the 
"  king  of  Sweden,  except  by  his  defeat  at  Pultowa,  and  the 
<{  requeft  he  made  to  me  for  an  afylum  in  my'dominions. 
"  I  have  not,  I  believe,  any  need  of  his  afiiftance,  or  any 
*f  caufe  to  love  or  to  fear  him.  Nevertlielefs,  without  being 

"  innu- 
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**  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  die  horpitality  of  a 
*f  Muffulman,  directed  by  my  natural  generofity,  which  fheds 
"  the  dew  of  beneficence  upon  the  great  as  well  as  the  fmall, 
"  upon  ftrangers  as  well  as  my  own  fubjects,  I  have  receiv- 
"  ed,  protected,  and  maintained  himfelf,  his  miniders,  of- 
"  ficers,  and  foldiers,  according  to  the  dignity  of  a  king  j 
"  and  for  the  fpace  of  three  years  and  an  half,  have  never 
"  with-he!d  my  hand  from  loading  him  with  favours.  I 
"  have  granted  him  a  confiderable  guard  to  conduct  him 
"  back  to  his  own  kingdom.  He  aflced  a  thoufand  purfes  to 
*:  pay  fome  debts,  though  I  defray  all  his  expences  :  inflead 
"  of  a  thoufand,  I  granted  him  twelve  hundred  purfes  ;  and 
"  having  received  thefe,  he  yet  refufes  to  depart,  until  he 
"  (hall  obtain  a  thoufand  more,  and  a  ftronger  guard,  al- 
<f  diough  that  already  appointed  is  fully  fufficient.  I  there-* 
u  fore  alk  you,  whether  it  will  be  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
"  hofpitality  to  fend  away  this  prince  ?  and  whether  foreign 
'*  powers  can  reafonably  tax  me  with  cruelty  and  injuilice, 
tf  if  I  mould  be  under  the  neceffity  of  ufing  force  to  compel 
"  him  to  depart  lz  ?" 

All  the  members  of  the  Divan  anfwered,  That  fuch  a 
conduct  would  be  confiftent  with  the  drifted 
rules  of  juftice.  An  order  to  that  effe&  was  ac- 
cordingly fent  to'  the  baftiaw  of  Bender,  who  immediately 
•waited  upon  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  made  him  acquainted 
with  it.  "  Obey  your  mafter,  if  you  dare  !"  faid  Charles, 
'*  and  leave  my  prefence  inftantly."  The  bafliaw  did  not 
need  this  infult  to  animate  him  to  his  duty.  He  coolly  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  commands  of  his  fovereign  ;  and 
Charles,  in  fpite  of  the  earned  entreaties  of  his  friends  and 
fervams,  refolved,  with  three  hundred  Swedes,  to  oppofe  an 
army  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  having  ordered  regular  en- 
trenchments to  be  thrown  up  for  that  purpofe.  After  fome 
hefitation,  occafioned  by  the  uncommon  nature  of  the  fer- 
vice,  the  word  of  command  was  given.  The  Turks  march- 

tz.  Id.  ibid. 
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cd  up  to  the  Swedim  fortifications,  the  Tartars  being  already 
waiting  for  them,  and  the  cannon  began  to  play.  The  little 
camp  was  indantly  forced,  and  the  whole  three  hundred 
Swedes  made  prifoners. 

Charles,  who  was  then  on  horfeback,  between  the  camp 
and  his  houfe,  took  refuge  in  the  latter,  attended  by  a  few 
general  officers  and  domedics.  With  thefe,  he  fired  from 
the  windows  upon  the  Turks  and  Tartars  j  killed  about 
two  hundred  of  them,  and  bravely  maintained  his  poft,  till 
the  houfe  was  all  in  flames,  and  one  half  of  the  room  fell  in. 
In  this  extremity,  a  centinel,  named  Rofen,  had  the  prefence 
of  mind' to  obferve,  that  the  chancery  houfe,  which  was 
only  about  fifty  yards  diflant,  had  a  (lone  roof,  and  was 
proof  againft  fire  ;  that  they  ought  to  fally  forth,  take  pof- 
feflion  of  that  houfe,  and  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. **  There  is  a  true  Swede  !"  cried  Charles,  rufliing 
out,  like  a  madman,  at  the  head  of  a  few  defperadoes.  The 
Turks  at  firft  recoiled,  from  refpe&  to  the  perfon  of  the 
kingj  but  fuddenly  recollecting  their  orders,  they  furround- 
ed  the  Swedes,  and  Charles  was  made  prifoner,  together 
with  all  his  attendants.  Being  in  boots  as  ufual,  he  en- 
tangled himfelf  with  his  fpurs,  and  fell.  A  number  of  ja- 
nizaries fprung  upon  him.  He  threw  his  fword  up  into  the 
air,  to  fave  himfelf  the  mortification  of  furrendering  it ;  and 
fome  of  the  janizaries  taking  hold  of  his  legs,  and  others  of 
his  arms,  he  was  carried  in  that  manner  to  the  bafhav.-'s 
quarters  'S, 

The  bafhaw  gave  Charles  his  own  apartment,  and  order- 
ed him  to  be  ferved  as  a  king,  but  not  without  taking  the 
precaution  to  plant  a  guard  of  janizaries  at  the  chamber 
door.  Next  day  he  was  conducted  toward  Adrianople,  as  a 
prifoner,  ia  a  chariot  covered  with  fcarlet.  On  his  way  he  was 
informed  by  the  baron  Fabricius,  ambafTador  from  the  duke 
of  Holftein,  that  he  was  not  the  only  Chriftian  monarch  that 
was  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  i  that  his  friend 

ij.  VvlCaire,  ubi  fup, 
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Staniflaus,  having  come  to  fhare  his  fortunes,  had  been  taken 
into  cuftody,  and  was  only  a  few  miles  diftant,  under  a 
guard  of  foldiers,  who  were  conducting  him.  to  Bender^ 
"  Run  to  him,  my  dear  Fabricius !"  cried  Charles — "  de- 
"  fire  him  never  to  make  peace  with  Auguftus,  and  affaire 
"  him  that  our  affairs  will  foon  take  a  more  flattering  turn." 
Fabricius  haftened  to  execute  his  commiiTion,  attended  by  a 
janizary  ;  having  firft  obtained  leave  frorri  the  bafhaw,  who 
in  perfon  commanded  the  guard. 

So  entirely  was  the  king  of  Sweden  wedded  to  his  own 
opinions,  that  although  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  flript  of 
great  part  of  his  dominions,  a  fugitive  among  the  Turksj 
whofe  liberality  he  had  abufed,  arid  now  led  captive,  without 
knowing  whither  he  was  to  be  carried,  he  ftill  reckoned  on 
the  favours  of  fortune,  and  hoped  the  Ottoman  court  would 
fend  him  home  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men ! 
— This  idea  continued  to  occupy  him  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  confinement.  He  was  at  firft  committed  to  the  caf- 
tte  of  Demirtafh,  in  the  nighbourhood  of  Adrianople  j  but 
afterward  allowed  to  refide  at  Demotica,  a  little  town  about 
frx  leagues  diftant  from  that  city,  and  near  the  famous  river 
Hebrus,  now  called  Merizza.  There  he  renewed  his  in- 
trigues; and  a  French  adventurer,  counterfeiting  madnefs, 
had  the  boldnefs  to  prefent,  in  his  name,  a  memorial  to  the 
Grand  Seignior.  In  that  memorial  the  imaginary  wrongs 
of  Charles  were  fet  forth  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  the 
minifters  of  the  Porte  accufed  of  extorting  from  the  Sultan 
an  order,  in  dire£t  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  as  well 
as  of  the  hofpitality  of  a  Muflulman  — an  order  in  itfelf  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  a  great  emperor,  to  attack,  with  twenty 
thoufand  men,  a  fovereign  who  had  none  but  his  domeftics 
to  defend  him,  and  who  relied  upon  the  facred  word  of  the 
fublime  Achmet. 

In  confequence  of  this  intrigue,  as  was  fuppofed,  a  fud- 
den  change  took  place  in  the  feraglio.  The  Mufti  was  de- 
pofed  i  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  depends  upon  the  Grand 
Seignior,  was  banifhed  to  Rhodes,  arid  the  bafhaw  of  Ben- 
der 
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dcr  confined  in  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  One 
vizier  was  difgraced  and  another  ftrangled.  But  thefe 
changes,  in  the  nilniftry  of  the  Porte,  produced  none  in  the 
condition  of  the  king  of  Sweden^  who  ftill  remained  a  pri- 
foner  at  Dernotica  ;  andj  left  the  Turks  fhould  not  pay  him 
the  refpeft  due  to  his  royal  perfon,  or  oblige  him  to  con- 
defcend  to  any  tiling  beneath  his  dignity,  he  refolved  to  keep 
his  bed,  during  his  captivity,  under  pretence  of  ficknefs. 
This  refolution  he  kept  for  ten  months  I4. 

While  the  naturally  aclive  and  indefatigable  Charles,  who 
held  in  contempt  all  effeminate  indulgences,  and  had  fet  even 
the  elements  themfelves  at  defiance,  was  wafting,  from  ca- 
price,  his  time  and  his  conftitution  in  bed,  or  harrafTmg  his 
mind  with  fruitlefs  intrigues*  the  northern  princes,  who  had 
formerly  trembled  at  his  name,  and  whom  he  might  ftill,  by 
a  different  conduft,  have  made  tremble,  were  difmembering 
his  dominions.  General  Steenbockj  who  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  driving  the  Danes  out  of  Schonen,  and  defeating 
their  beft  troops  with  an  inferior  number  of  SwedHh  militia, 
defended  Pomerania,  Bremen,  and  all  his  mafter's  poffeflions 
in  Germany,  as  long  as  poflible.  But  he  could  not  prevent 
the  combined  army  of  Danes  and  Saxons,  from  befieging 
Stade  ;  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  importance,  fituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen.  The  town 
was  bombarded  and  reduced  to  a(hes,  and  the  garrifon 
obliged  to  furrender,  before  Steenbock  could  come  to  their 
afliftance. 

The  Swedim  general,  however,  with  twelve  thoufand 
tnen,  purfued  the  enemy,  though  twice  his  number,  and 
overtook  them  at  a  place  called  Gadefbufh,  in  the  du::hy  of 
Mecklenburg,  in  December  1712.  He  was  feparated  from 
them,  when  he  firft  came  in  fight,  by  a  morals*  The  Danes 
and  Saxons,  who  did  not  decline  the  combat,  were  fo  ported 
as  to  have  this  morafs  in  front,  and  a  wood  in  the  rear* 
They  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  and  fituation ;  yet 
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Steenbock,  notwithftanding  thefe  adverfe  circumftances, 
pafled  the  morafs  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  began  one 
.of  the  moft  furious  and  bloody  battles  that  ever  happened 
between  the  rival  nations  of  the  North.  After  a  defperate 
conflict  of  three  hours  the  Danes  and  Saxons  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field  with  great  flaughter. 
,  But  Steenbock  framed  the  honour  of  his  victory,  by  burning 
the  flourifliing,  though  defencelefs,  town  of  Altena,  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  confequence  of  that  feverity,  ma- 
j)y  thouiands  of  the  inhabitants  perifhed  of  hunger  and  cold. 
Ml  Germany  exclaimed  againft  fo  {hocking  an  infult  on  hu- 
manity i  and  the  miniflers  of  Poland  and  Denmark  wrote  to 
the  Swedifli  general,  reproaching  him  with  an  a£l  of  cruelty 
committed  without  neceflity,  and  which  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  vengeance  of  heaven  and  earth  againft  him. 
The  enlightened  but  unfeeling  Goth  replied,  That  he  never 
fliould  have  exercifed  fuch  rigour,  had  it  not  been  with  a 
view  to  teach  the  enemies  of  Sweden  to  refpect  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  not  to  make  war,  for  the  future,  like  barba- 
rians. They  had  not  only,  he.obferved,  laid  wafte  the 
Beautiful  province  of  Pomerania,  but  fold  near  an  hundred 
thoufand  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Turks ;  and  the  torches 
which  had  laid  Altena  in  afhes,  he  affirmed,  were  no  more 
than  a  juft  retaliation  for  the  red  hot  bullets,  which  had 
wrapt  in  flames  the  more  valuable  city  of  3ude  I5. 
.  Had  the  king  of  Sweden  appeared  in  Pomeranla,  while 
his  fubjedts  carried  on  the  war  with  fuch  implacable  refent- 
mcnt,  and>  even  with.fuecefs,  againft  their  numerous  ene- 
mies, he  might  perhaps  have  retrieved  his  ruinous  fortune. 
His  ( troops*  though  fo  widely  feparated  from  his  perlon, 
•were  ftill  animated  by  his  fpirit.  But  the  abfence  of  a  prince 
is  always  prejudicial  to  his  affairs,  and  more  efpecially  prer 
vents  his  generals  from  making  a  proper  ufe  of  their  victo- 
ries. Steenbock  loft,  almoft  inftantly,  the  fruits  c£  his  va- 
lour and  ccnducl:  3  which,  at  a  happier  crifis,  would  have 
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been  permanent  conquefts.  Though  victorious,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  Ruffians,  Danes,  and,Saxons,  who 
obliged  him  to  feek  an  afylum  for  himfelf  and  his  gallant 
army  in  Toningen,  a  forrrefs  in  the  duchy  of  Hoi  ftein. 

That  duchy  was  then  fubjedted  to  the  mpft  cruel  ravages, 
cf  any   part  of  the   North.     The  young  duke  of  Holftem, 
nephew  of  Charles  XII.  and  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden,  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  king  of   Den-' 
mark,  who  had  endeavoured  to  flrip  his  father  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  to  crufli  himfelf  in  the  very  cradle.    The  bifhop 
of  Lubeck,  one  of  his  father's  brothers,  and  adminiftrator 
of  the  dominions  of  this  unfortunate  ward,  now  beheld  him- 
felf in  a  very  critical  fituation.     His  own  territories  were 
already  exhaufted  by  continual  contributions;  the  Swedifh 
army  claimed   his  protection;  and  the   forces   of    Ruflia, 
Denmark,  and   Saxony,  threatened  the  duchy  of  Holfteiii 
with  immediate  defolation.     But  that  danger  was  feemihgly 
removed  by  the  addrefs  of  the  famous  baron  de  Go^rtz,  who 
wholly  governed  the  bifhop,  and  was  the  moil  artful  and  en- 
rerprifing  man  of  his  time ;  endowed  with  a  genius  amazing- 
ly penetrating,  and  fruitful  in  every  refource. 

Goertz  had  a  private  conference  with  general  Steenbock, 
at  which  he  promifed  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  fortrefs  of 
Toningen,  without  expofing  the  bimcp-adminiftrator,  his ' 
mafter,  to  any  inconveniency :  and  he  gave,  at  the  fame 
tL-ne,  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  to  t^-  Vuig  to  Denmark,  that 
he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  utmoft.  The  governor 
accordingly  refufed  to  open  the  gates  ;  but  the  Swedes  were- 
admitted  partly  within  the  walls,  and  partly  under  the  can- 
non of  the  town,  in  confequence  of  a  pretended1  order  from 
the  young  duke,  who  was  yet  a  minor.  This  indulgence, 
however,  procured  by  fo  much  ingenious  deceit,  proved  of 
little  ufe  to  the  brave  Steenbock,  who  was  foon'  obliged  to 
furrender  himfelf  prifoner  of  war,  together  with  his  whole 
army  I0. 
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The  territories  of  Holftein  now  remained  at  the  mercy 
of  the  incenfed  conquerors.  The  young  duke  became  the 
object  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  vengeance,  and  was  doom- 
ed to  pay  for  the  abufe  which  Goertz  had  made  of  his  name. 
Finding  his  original  project  thus  rendered  abortive,  the  ba- 
ron formed  a  fcheme  for  eftablifhing  a  neutrality  in  the 
Swedifh  provinces  in  Germany.  With  this  view,  he  pri- 
vately entered  into  a  negociation,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with 
the  feveral  princes,  who  had  fet  up  claims  to  any  part  of  the 
territories  of  Charles  XII.  all  which,  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den excepted,  were  ready  to  become  the  property  of  thofe 
who  wanted  to  mare  them.  Night  and  day  he  continued 
pacing  from  one  province  to  another.  He  engaged  the  go- 
vernor of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  put  thofe  two  duchies  into 
the  hands  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  by  way  of  fequeftra- 
tion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Danes  from  taking  pofTeffidfn  of 
them  for  themfelvesj  and  he  prevailed  with  the  king  of 
Pruffia  to  accept,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Holflein, 
of  the  fequeftration  of  Stetin,  which  was  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  the  Ruffians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  czar  was  puftiing  his  conquefts  in  Fin- 
land. Having  made  a  defcent  at  Elfingford,  the  moft  fouthern 
part  of  that  cold  and  barren  region,  he  ordered  a  feigned  at- 
tack to  be  made  on  one  fide  of  the  harbour,  while  he  landed 
his  troops  on  the  other,  and  took  pofieffion  of  the  town* 
He  afterward  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Abo,  Borgo,  and  the 
whole  coaftj  defeated  the  Swedes  near  Taveftius,  a  poft 
which  commanded  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  penetrated  us  far 
as  Vaza,  and  reduced  every  fortrefs  in  the  coun- 
try. Nor  were  the  conquefts  of  Peter  con  lined 
to  the  land.  He  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Swedes 
by  tea,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ifland  of  Oelund. 

Thefe  fuccefies,  but  mote  efpecially  his  naval  vidtory, 
furnifliedthe  czar  with  a  new  occafion  of  triumph.  He  en- 
tered Peterfburg,  as  he  formerly  had  Mofcovr,  in  proceflion, 
under  a  magnificent  arch,  decorated  with  the  infignia  of  his 
conquefts.  After  that  pompous  ceremony,  which  filled 
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«very  heart  with  joy,  and  infpired  every  mind  with  emula- 
tion, Peter  delivered  a  fpcech  worthy  of  the  founder  of  a 
great  empire.  "  Countrymen  and  friends,"  faid  lie,  "  is 
'*  there  one  among  you  who  could  have  thought,  twenty 
"  years  ago,  that  he  fhould  fight  under  me  upon  the  Baltic, 
"  in  mips  built  by  ourfelves  ?  or  that  we  fhould  eftablifh  fet- 
"  dements  in  thofe  countries  now  conquered  by  our  valour 
"  and  perfeverance  ?— Greece  is  faid  to  have  been  the  birth- 
•*  place  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  They  afterward  took  up 
*f  their  abode  in  Italy ;  whence  they  have  fpread  themfelves, 
"  at  different  times,  over  every  part  of  Europe.  It  is  at  laft 
"  our  turn  to  call  them  ours,  if  you  willfecond  my  defigns, 
"  by  joining  ftudy  to  obedience.  The  arts  and  Iciences  cir- 
«'  culate  through  this  globe,  like  the  blood  in  the  human  bo- 
"  dy ;  and  perhaps  they  may  eftablifh  their  empire  among 
"rus,  in  their  return  back  to  Greece,  their  native  country. 
41  I  dare  even  venture  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  we  will  one  day 
"  put  the  nations  mod  highly  civilized  to  the  blufh,  by  our 
"  poliihed  manners  and  illuftrious  labours  1?." 

During  thefe  important  tranfactions,  fo  fatal  to  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  Sweden,  Charles  continued  to  keep  his  bed 
at  Dometicn.  Meanwhile  the  regency  at  Stockholm,  driven 
to  defpair  by  the  defperate  fituation  of  their  affairs,  and  the 
abfence  of  their  fovereign,  who  feemed  to  have  utterly 
abandoned  his  dominions,  had  come  to  a  refolution  no  more 
to  confult  him  in  regard  to  their  proceedings.  And  the  fenatc 
went  in  a  body  to  the  princefs  Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  king's 
fitter,  and  entreated  her  to  take  the  government  into  her  own 
hands,  until  the  return  of  her  brother.  She  agreed  to  the 
propofal ;  but  finding  that  their  purpofe  was  to  force  her  to 
make  peace  with  Ruflia  and  Denmark,  a  meafure  to  which 
(he  knew  her  brother  would  never  confent,  on  difaclvantagc- 
ous  terms,  (he  refigned  the  regency,  and  wrote  a  full  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  king. 

Routed  from  his  affected  fickncfs,  by  what  he  confidered 
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as  a  treafonable  attempt  upon  his  authority,  and  now  defpair- 
ing  of  being  able  to  make  the  Porte  take  arms  inthis  favour, 
Charles  fignified  to  the  Grand  Vizier  his  defire  of  returning, 
through  Germany,  to  his  own  dominions.  The  Turkifti 
minifter  neglecled  nothing  which  might  facilitate  that  event. 
In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  S\veden,  whofe  principles  were 
perfectly  defpotic,  wrote  to  the  fenate,  that  if  they  pretend- 
ed to  aflume  the  reins  of  government,  he  would  fend  them 
one  of  his  boots,  from  which  they  mould  receive  their  or- 
ders! — and  all  things  being  prepared  for  his  departure,  he 
fet  out  with  a  convoy  confifling  of  fixty  loaded  waggons, 
and  three  hundred  horfe. 

On  his  approach  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  Swedifh 
monarch  had  the  fatisfaction  to  learn,  that  the  emperor  had 
given  orders  he  fhould  be  received,  in  every  part  of  the  im- 
perial dominions,  with  the  refpedl:  due  to  his  rank.  But 
Charles  had  no  inclination  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  fo  much 
pomp  and  ceremony.  He  therefore  took  leave  of  his  Turkifti 
convoy,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Targowitz,  on  the  confines 
of  Tranfylvania ;  and  aflembHng  his  attendants,  defired 
them  to  give  themfelves  no  farther  concern  about  him,  but 
to  proceed  with  all  expedition  to  Stralfund  in  Pomerania. 
The  king  himftlf,  in  difguife,  attended  only  by  two  officers, 
arrived  at  that  place,  after  making  the  tour  of 
Germany.  And,  without  confidering  the  wretched 
ftate  of  his  affairs,  he  immediately  difpatched  orders  to  his 
generals,  to  renew  the  war  againft  all  his  enemies  with  frelh 
vigour  I?. 

The  approach  of  winter,  however,  prevented  any  military 

operations    being   profecuted    until   the    fpring. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Sweden  was  employed  in 
recruiting  his  armies  j  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  inte- 
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reft,  lie  gave  his  only  furviving  fifter,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  in 
marriage  to  Frederic  prince  of  Hefle  Caflel,  who  had  dif-  - 
tiii[  uilhed  himfelf  in  the  imperial  fervice  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  was  eft  eemed  a  good  general.     But  Charles,  on 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  was  furrounded  by  fuch  a. 
multitude  of  enemies,   that  valour  or  conuucl,  without  a 
greater  force,  could  be  of  little  fervice.  The  German  troops 
of  the  eleclor  of  Hanover,  now  king  of  Great  Britain,  to- 
gether with  thofe  of  Denmark,  inverted  the  itrong  town  of 
Wifmar,  while  the  combined  army   of   Pruflians,   Danes,, 
and  Saxons,  marched  toward  Stralfund,  to  form  the  fiege 
of  that  important  place.     The  czar  was  at  the  fame  time  in 
the  Baltic,  with  twenty  (hips  of  war,  and  an  hundred  and, . 
fifty  tranfports,  carrying  thirty  thoufand  men.     He  threat- . 
ened  a  defcent  upon  Sweden  ;  a.nd  all  tiiat  kingdom  was  in 
arms,  expecting  every  moment  an  invafion. 

Stralfund,  the  ftrongeft  place  in  Pomerania,  is  (ituated 
between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  lake  of  Franken,  near  the 
Straits  of  Gella.  It  is  inacceflible  by  land,  unlefs  by  a  nar- 
row caufeway,  guarded  by  a  citadel,  and  by  other  fortifica- 
tiojis  which  were  thought  impregnable.  Jt  was  defended  by4 
a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  Chadej  XUU 
in  perfon,  and  befieged  by  the  kings  of  Pruffia  and  Den- 
mark, affifted  by  the  gallant  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  an  ar-i 
my  three  times  the  number  of  the  Swedes.  The  allies  were 
animated  by  a  love  of  glory  and  of  conqueft  j  the  Swedes 
by  dcfpair,  and  the  prefence  of  their  warlike  king.  Uufpr-t 
.tunately,  however,  for  the  latter,  it  was  difcovered  that  the, 
lea,  which,  on  one  fide,  fccured  the  Swedifli  entrenchments, 
was  at  times  fordable. 

In  confcquence  of  this  difcovery,  the  Swedes  were  unexr 
peftedly  attacked  at  night.  While  one  body  of  the  beficgt-r -; 
advanced  upon,  the  caufeway  that  led  to  the  citadel,  another 
entered  the  ebbing  tide,  and  penetrated  by  th^r  ihoieinto  the 
:$wedilh  cam.p,  before  their  approAch  was  fo.  much  as  fuC- 
The  Swedes  thus  furprifcd,  and  afTu'Ied  both  in, 
k  and  reav,.  wete-iacapable  of  refiflance.  A.ftej.a  terri- 
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ble  flaughfer,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  entrench-, 
ments :  to  evacuate  the  citadel,  and  take  refuge  in  the  town, 
againft  which  their  own  cannon  were  now  pointed  by  the 
enemy,  who  henceforth  pufhed  the  fiege  with  unremitting 
vigour  l8. 

In  order  to  deprive  the  king  of  Sweden  and  his  little  ar* 
my  of  all  fuccours,  or  of  even  the  poflibility  of  efcape,  the 
allies  had  begun  their  operations  with  chafing  the  Swedifh 
fleet  from  the  coaft  of  Pornerania,  and  taking  pofielfion  of 
the  ifle  of  Ufedom,  which  made  a  gallant  defence.  They 
now  refolved  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  ifle  of  Ru- 
gcn,  oppofite  Stralfund,  and  which  ferves  as  a  bulwark  to 
the  place.  Though  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  Rugen, 
and  of  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  Charles  was  not  able  to 
place  in  it  a  fufficient  garrifon.  Twenty  thoufand  men; 
under  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  were  landed  in  that  ifland,  with- 
out any  lofs.  The  king  of  Sweden  haftened  to  its  relief,  the 
fame  day,  with  four  thoufand  choice  troops. 

Putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  fmall  body,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  moft  profound  filence,  Charles  advance^ 
at  midnight  againft  the  invaders.  But  he  did  not 
find  them  unprepared.  The  prince  of  Anhalt,  aware  what 
incredible  things  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  capable  of 
attempting,  had  ordered  a  deep  foffe  to  be  funk  as  foon  as 
he  landed,  and  fortified  it  with  chevaux  de  frize.  The  k;ng 
of  Sweden,  who  marched  on  foot,  fword  in  hand,  was  not 
therefore  a  little  furprifed,  when,  plucking  up  fome  of  the 
chexaux  de  fri?e,  he  difcovered  a  ditch,  tfe  was  not,  how? 
ever,  difconcerted.  Having  inftantly  formed  his  refolution, 
he  leaped  into  the  fpfle,  accompanied  by  the  boldeft  of  his 
men,  and  attempted  to  force  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  impetuofity  of  the  aflault  threw  the  Danes  and  Pruf- 
fians  at  firft  into  fome  confufion.  But  the  conteft  was  un- 
equal. After  an  attack  of  twenty  minutes,  the  Swedes  were 
^repulfed,  and  obliged  to  repafs  the  fofle.  The  prince  of 
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Anhalt  purfued  them  into  the  plain.  There  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  incredible  fury,  and  vi&ory  obftinately  difpu- 
ted  ;  until  Charles  had  feen  his  fecretary,  Grothufen,  fall 
dead  at  his  feet ;  the  generals,  DardofF  and  Daring,  killed 
in  his  fight,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  brave  troops  cut  to 
pieces.  He  himfelf  was  wounded  >  and  being  put  on 
horfeback  by  Poniatowfki,  who  had  faved  hjs  life  at  Pultowa, 
and  fhared  his  misfortunes  in  Turkey,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  the  bed  of  his  way  to  the  fea-coaft,  and  abandon 
Rugen  to  its  fate  ". 

Stralfund  was  now  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  The 
befiegers  weie  arrived  at  the  counterfcarpe,  and  had  already 
begun  to  throw  a  gallery  over  the  principal  pitch.  The 
bombs  fell  as  thick  as  hail  upon  the  houfes,  and  half  the 
town  was  reduced  to  afhes.  Charles,  however,  ftill  pre- 
ferved  his  firmnefs  of  mind.  One  day,  as  he  was  dictating 
fome  letters,  a  bomb  burfting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
apartment,  his  fecretary  dropt  his  pen.  "  What  is  the  mat- 
"  ter?"  faid  the  king,  with  a  degree  of  chagrin,  as  if  afhamed 
that  any  one  belonging  to  him  fliould  be  capable  of  fear. 
*'  The  bomb!"  fighed  the  intimidated  fcribe,  unable  to  utter 
another  word.  "  Write  on  !"  cried  Charles,  with  an  air  of 
indifference  ;  "  what  relation  has  the  bomb  to  the  letter 
"  that  I  am  dictating  ?"  But  he  was  foon  obliged  to  admit 
lefs  heroic  ideas.  After  two  defperate  attacks,  durir.g  which 
the  king  of  Sweden  fought  among  his  grenadiers,  like  a  pri- 
vate man,  the  befiegers  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  horn- 
work.  The  grand  afliiult  was  every  moment  expected,  and 
Charles  was  determined  to  fuftain  it;  but  the  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemids,  and  being  a  fecund 
time  made  prifoner  from  his  obftinacy,  induced  him  to  liilen 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  quit  a  place  which  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  defend.  He  accordingly  embarked  in 
a  fmall  veflel,  that  was  fortunately  in  the  harbour  j  and,  by 
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favour  of  the  night,  patting  fafely  through  the  Danifh  fleet, 
reached  'one  of  his  own  {hips,  which  landed  him  in 
Sweden  20.  Stralfur.d  furrenuered  next  day. 
The  king  of  Sweden  not  chafing  to  vifit  his  capital  in  his 
prefent  unfortunate  circumftances,  pafied  the -winter  atCarl- 
fcroon  j  from  which  he  had  fet  out,  in  a  very  different 
condition,  about  fifteen  years  before,  animated  with  all  the 
high  hopes  of  a  youthful  hero,  ready  to  give  law  to  the 
North,  and  who  flattered  himfelf  with  nothing  lefs  than  the 
conqueft;  of  the  world.  Thofe  hopes  ought  now  to  have 
been  moderated.  But  Charles  had  not  yet  learned  to  profit  by 
adverfity.  And,  unhappily  for  his  fubjecls,  he  found,  in 
his  diftrefs,  a  minifter  who  encouraged  his  moft  extravagant 
projects,  and  even  fuggefted  new  fchemes  of  ambition.  This 
was  the  baron  de  Goertz,  whom  I  have  already  had  occafion, 
to  mention,  and  who,  from  a  congeniality  of  ideas,  became 
the  particular  favourite  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  after  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  dominions.  To  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  a 
minifter,  nothing  feemed  impoffible.  When  all  Europe  ex- 
pected that  Sweden  would  be  invaded,  and  even  over-run  by 
her  numberlefs  enemies,  Charles  patted  over  into  Norway, 
A.  D.  1716.  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  Chriftiana.  But  the 
March.  Obftinate  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Frederickmall, 
the  want  of  provifions,  and  the  approach  of  a  Danifh  army, 
obliged  him  to  abandon  his  conqueft. 

Meanwhile  Wifmar,  the  only  town  that  remained  to 
Charles  in  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  had  furrendered  to  the 
Danes  and  Pruffians  ;  who,  jealous  of  the  Ruffians,  would 
not  allow  them  fo  much  as  to  be  prefent  at  the  fiege.  Of 
this  jealoufy,  which  alienated  the  czar's  mind  from  the  caufe 
of  the  confederates,  and  perhaps  prevented  the  ruin  of  Swe- 
den, Goertz  took  advantage.  He  ventured  to  advife  his 
matter  to  purchafe  a  peace  from  Ruftia  at  any  price  ;  intr- 
mr.ting.  that  the  forces  of  Charles  and  Peter,  when  united 

would  be  able  to  ftrike  terror  into  all  Europe.     Nor  did  he' 

• 

2.0.  H:jl.  C!.'.  XII.  liv.  viii.     Mt/x.  de  Brandsnlurg,  torn.  ii. 

5  conceal- 
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conceal  the  Sacrifices  neceflary  to  bs  made,  In  order  to  pro-  • 
cure  fuch  an  union.  He  declared  that,  difgufted  as  the  czar 
was  with  his  allies,  there  would  be  a  neceflity  of  giving  up 
to  him  many  of  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  and  north  of  the : 
Baltic.  And  he  entreated  the  king  to  confider,  that,  by  re- 
linquiming  thofe  provinces,  already  in  the  pofleflion  of  Peter, 
and  which  he  himfelf  was  in  no  condition  to  recover,  be 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatnefs  *x.  Pleaf- 
ed  with  this  mighty  project,  without  building  upon  it, 
Charles  furniflied  his  minifter  with  full  power  to  treat  with 
the  czar,  or  any  other  prince  with  whom  he  ftiould  think 
proper  tp  negociate. 

Goertz  accordingly,  by  himfelf  or  his  agents,   fecretly 
entered  into  negociations,  which  he  conducted  at  the  fame, 
time,  with  the  heads  of  the  Englifh  Jacobites,  and  with  the 
courts  of  Petersburg  and  Madrid.     Albcroni,  the  Spanifti 
minifter,  a  man  of  the  moft  boundlefs  ambition,  and  in  ge» 
nius  not  inferior  to  the  northern  ftatefman,  had  refolved  to 
place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain;  and 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  whofe  zeal  knew  no  bounds,  projected, 
a  marriage  between  that  prince  and  Anna  Petrowna,  daugh- 
ter of  the  czar.     In  confequence  of  thefe  intrigues,  count 
Gillemburg,  the  Swedim  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, was  taken  into  cuftody,  and  Goertz  in  Holland.    They 
were  fet  at  liberty,  however,  after  an  imprifon- 
ment  of  fix  months,  and  Goertz  renewed  his  ne- 
gociattons  with  the  court  of  Ruffia.     Peter  proceeded  cau- 
tioufly  ;  but  conferences  were,  at  laft,  appointed  to  be  held 
in  the  ifland  of  Oeland.     And  every  thing  feemed   to  pro-, 
mife  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty,  which  would  probably  have 
changed  the  fnce  of  affairs  in  Europe,  when  an  unexpected 
event,  fortunately  for  the  repofe  of  mankind,  rendered  abor-- 
tive  all  the  labours  of  the  baron  de  Goertz. 

This  was  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden.     Having  un- 
dertaken a  fecond  expedition  into  Norway,  inftead  of  at- 

21.  Id.  i/ui. 
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tempting  to  recover  any  of  his  fertile  German  provinces, 
he  fat  down  before  Frederickfhall,  in  the  month 
of  December,  when  the  ground  was  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  the  cold  fo  intenfe,  that  the  foldiers  on  duty  frequently 
dropt  down  dead.  In  order  to  animate  them,  he  expofed 
himfelf  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  fiege;  fleepingeven  in  the  open  air,  covered  only 
with  his  cloak  !  One  night,  as  he  was  viewing  them  carrying 
on  their  approaches  by  ftar-light,  he  was  killed  by  an  half 
pound  ball,  from  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape-fhot.  Though 
he  expired,  without  a  groan,  the  moment  he  received  the 
blow,  he  had  inftinctively  grafped  the  hilt  of  his  fword,  and 
was  found  with  his  hand  in  that  pofition,  fo  truly  character- 
iftic  of  his  mind  2*« 

No  prince  perhaps  ever  had  fewer  weaknefies,  or  pofTeff. 
ed  fo  many  eminent,  with  fo  few  amiable  qualities  as 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Rigidly  juil,  but  void  of  lenity  » 
romanticly  brave,  but  blind  to  confequences  5,  profufely  ge- 
nerous, without  knowing  how  to  oblige  j  temperate,  with- 
out delicacy  j  and  chafle,  without  acquiring  the  praife  of 
continence,  becaufe  he  feems  to  have  been  infenfible  to  .the 
charms  of  the  fex  ;  a  ftranger  to  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  and 
but  flightly  acquainted  with  books  j  a  Goth  in  his  manners, 
and  a  favage  in  his  refentments ;  refolute  even  to  obftinacy, 
i  lexorable  in  vengeance,  and  inacceflible  to  fympathy,  he 
has  little  to  conciliate  our  love  or  efteem.  But  his  wonder- 
ful intrepidity  and  perfeverance  in  enterprife,  his  firmnefs 
under  misfortune,  his  contempt  of  danger,  and  his  enthufi- 
aftic  paflion  for  glory,  will  ever  command  our  admiration. 

The  death  of  Charles  was  confidered  as  a  fignal  for  a  ge- 
neral ceffation  of  arms.  The  prince  of  Hefle,  who  command* 
ed  under  the  king,  immediately  raifcd  the  fiege  of  Frederick- 
iha!!,  and  led  back  the  Swedes  to  their  own  country.  Nor  did 

the  Danes  attempt  to  moleit  them  on  their  march  *3, 

The 

i,-!.  HiJ}.  Cloths  XII.  liv.  viil 

23.  Mem.  de  Brandenburg^  torn,  li.  This  appearance  of  harmony  has  led 
u  a  general  bciitf,  that  the  king  e(  Sweden  fell  a  facriiice  to  the  fuflerings 

of 
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The  firft  a&  of  the  fenate  of  Sweden,  after  being  in- 
formed of  the  fate  of  their  fovereign,  was  to  order  the  baron 
de  Goertz  to  be  arrefted  j  and  a  new  crime  was  invented  for 
his  deftru&ion.  He  was  accufed  of  having  "  Jlandfrwjly 
"  mifreprcfented  the  nation  to  the  king  !"  He  had  at  lead 
encouraged  the  king  in  his  ambitious  projects,  which  had 
brought  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  He  had  invented 
a  number  of  oppreffive  taxes,  in  order  to  fupport  thofe  pro- 
jects ;  and,  when  every  other  refource  failed,  he  had  advifed 
his  matter,  to  give  t»  copper  money  the  value  of  filver !  an 
expedient  productive  of  more  mifery  than  all  the  former. 
In  refcntment  of  thefe  injuries,  Goertz,  though  found  guilty 
of  no  legal  crime,  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head,  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  foot  of  the  common  gallows  *4. 

The  Swedes  having  thus  gratified  their  vengeance,  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  reputation  of  a  king,  whofe  memory  they  dill 
adore,  proceeded  to  the  regulation  of  their  government.  By 
a  free  and  voluntary  choice,  the  dates  of  the 

A.  D.  1719. 

kingdom  elected  Ulrica  Eleanora,  fifter  of 
Charles  XII.  for  their  queen.  But  they  obliged  her  by  a 
folemn  a&,  to  renounce  all  hereditary  right  to  the  crown, 
that  (he  might  hold  it  entirely  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people  ; 
while  fhe  bound  herfelf,  by  the  mod  facred  oaths,  never  to 
attempt  the  re-eft?bli(hment  of  arbitrary  power.  And  fa- 
crificing,  foon  after,  the  love  of  royalty  to  conjugal  affection, 
(he  relinquiflied  the  crown  to  her  hu{band,  the  prince  of 
Hefle,  who  was  chofen  by  the  dates,  and  mounted  the  throne 
on  the  fame  conditions  with  his -royal  confort. 

The  new  government  was  no  fooner  eftabliflied  than  the 
Swedes  turned  their  views  toward  peace.     It  was  accord- 
ingly brought  about  by  different  treaties.  One  with 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elector  of  Hanover, 
to  whom  the  queen  of  Sweden  agreed  to  cede  the  duchies 

of  his  own  fubjefl?,  and  the  f,-ars  of  his  enemies.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
fhot  with  a  Mundcrbufs,  by  one  of  the  officers  of  his  armv.  But  no  proof  of 
fuch  treafun  hath  ever  been  produced;  nor  have ?ny  circumftanccs  bcrn  offer- 
ed that  can  iutitle  it  tohiflo;ical  crcdibilitf.  «4«  H'f-  C-.  XII.  liv.  vi  i 

of 
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of  Bremen  and  Verden,  in  confideration  of  a  million  of 
vix-dollarsj  another  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  reflored 
Stralfund  and  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  and  kept  Stetin,  with  the 
ifles  of  Ufedom  and  Wollin  ;  and  a  third  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  retained  part  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  conr 
quered  from  the  duke  of  Holflein,  and  gave  up  Wifmar,  on 
condition  that  the  fortifications  mould  not  be  rebuilt  25.  The 
war  with  Ruflia  ftill  continued  ;  but  an  Engliih  fquadron 
being  fent  to  the  afliftance  of  Sweden,  the  czar  thought  pro- 
per to  recall  his  fleet,  after  committing  the  mod 
A.  D.  1711.  '  ,  .  „  °  , 

terrible  depredations  on  the  coalts  of  that  king- 
dom. New  negociations  were  opened  at  NyftaJtj  where  a 
treaty  of  peace  was,  at  laft,  concluded  between  the  hoftile 
crowns,  by  which  the  czar  was  left  in  pofieffion  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Livonia,  Efthonia,  and  Ingria,  with  part  of  Carelia 
and  part  of  Finland  26. 

Peter  henceforth  took  the  title  of  emperor,  which  was 

foon  formally  acknowledged  by  all  the  European  powers. 

He  had  now  reached  the  higheft  point  of  human  greacnefs; 

but  he  was  yet  to  receive  an  increafe  of  glory.     Perfia  being 

at  that  time,  as  almoft  ever  fince,  diftradted  by 

A   D    I72Z. 

civil  wars,  he  marched  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
lawful  prince,  Sha  Thamas,  (whofe  father  had  been  mur- 
dered and  his  throne  feized  by  an  ufurper)  every  where 
carrying  terror  before  him.     And  in  return  for  this  feafon- 
able  fupport,  as  well  as  to  procure  his  future  protection,  the 
new  Sophy  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  three  pro- 
vinces,  bordering   on  the  Cafpian   Sea,   which 
compofed  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Medes. 

But  although  this  extraordinary  man  deferves  much  praife 
as  a  warrior,  and  was  highly  fuccefsful  as  a  conqueror,  ex- 
tending his  dominions  from  the  moll  fouthern  limits  of  the 
Cafpian,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  Sea ;  though  great  in 
a  military,  he  was  dill  greater  in  a  civil  capacity.  As  he 


25-  Contin.  PufTend.  lib.  vii. 

a6.  Treaty  in  Voltaire's  Hiji.  of  the  Rvjjljn  Emf.  vol.  ii. 
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had  vifited  England  and  Holland,  in  the  early  part  of  his 

•  reign,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  ufeful  arts,  he  made 
a  journey  into  France,  in  1717,  in  order  to  become  ac- 

•  quainted  with  thofe  which  are  more  immediately  connect- 
ed with  elegance.     A  number  of  ingenious  artifts,  in  every 
branch,  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  advantage,  followed  him 
from  France,  to  fettle  in  Rullia.     And,  on  his  return  to 
Peterfburg,  he  cftabliihed  a  board  of  trade,  compofed  partly 
of  natives  and  partly  of  foreigners,  in  order   that  juflice 
might  be  impartially  adminiflered  to  all.      One  Frenchman 
began  a  manufactory  of  platc-glafs  for  mirrors  ;  another  fet 
up  a  loom,  for  working  rich  tapeftry,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gobelins  ;  and  a  third  fucceeded  in  the  making  of  gold 

.  and  filver-lace:  linen  cloth  was  made  at  Mofcow,  equal  in 
fmenefs  to  that  of  the  Low  Countries;  and  the  filks  of  Per- 
fia  were  manufactured  at  Peterfourg  in  as  great  perfection 
as  at  Ifpahan27. 

Nor  was  the  attention  of  Peter,  in  a  civil  line,  confined 
merely  to  arts  and  manufdftures.  He  extended  his  views  to 
all  the  departments  of  government,  and  to  every  beneficial 
improvement.  A  lieutenant-general  of  police,  deftincd  to 
preferve  order  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 

.'was  now  appointed.  In  confequence  of  this  falutary  inlli- 
tution,  the  large  towns  were  freed  from  the  r.uifance  of 
public  beggars;  an  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures  was 
eftabliihcd,  and  provifion  made  for  the  education  of  youth. 
The  fame  wife  policy  re^ukted  and  new  modelled  the  courts 
of  law,  while  it  corrected  the  abufes  in  religion.  Th^ 
great  canal,  which  joins  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  by 
means  of  the  Wolga,  was  finimed;  and  engineers  were  fent 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  RuiHan  empire,  in  order  to  furnifh 
exatl  charts  of  it,  that  mankind  might  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  hnmenfity  of  its  extent. 

But  Ptter,  after  all  his  noble  iuflitutions,  and  his  liberal 
aitcmpts  to  civilize  his  people,  was  himfelf  no  better  than  an 

37.  Voltaire,  77^7.  rf  tie  R£.-n  £m.\  vJ.  it. 
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enlightened  barbarian.     Inventive,  bold,  a&ive,  and  indefa- 
tigable, he   was  formed  for  fucceeding  in  the  mofl  difficult 
undertakings,  and  for  conceiving  the  mofl  magnificent  de- 
igns;  but  unfeeling,  impatient,  furious  under  the  influence 
of  paflion,  and  a  flave  to  his  own  arbitrary  will,  he  was 
ihamefully  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  fubjects,  and  never 
endeavoured  to  combine  their  eafe  or  happinefs  with  his 
glory  and  perfonal  greatnefs.     He  feemed  to  confider  them 
as  made  folely  for  his,  not  he  for  their   aggrandifement. 
His  favage  ferocity  and  defpotic  rigour  turned  itfelf  even 
againfl  his  own  blood.    Alexis,  his  only  fon  by  his  firft  wife, 
having  led  an  abandoned  courfe  fof  life,  and  difcovered  an 
inclination  to  obftruil  his  favourite  plan  of  civilization,  he 
made  him  fign,  in  1718,  a  folemn  renunciation  of  his  right 
to  the  crown.     And  left  that  deed  flieuld  not  prove  fufiicL* 
ent  to  exclude  the  czarovvitz  from  the  fucceflion,  he  afiem- 
bled  an  extraordinary  court,  coniifting  of  the  principal  Ruf- 
fian nobility  and  clergy,  who   condemned   that  unhappy, 
though  feemingly  weak  and  difiblute  prince,  to  fuffer  death, 
T— but  without  prefcribing  the  manner  in  which  it  mould 
be  inflicted28.     The  event,  however,  took  place,  and  fud- 
denly. 

Alexis  v/as  feized  with  ftrong  convulfions,  and  expired 
foon  after  the  dreadful  fentence  was  announced  to  him  ;  but 
•whether  in  confequence  of  the  agony  tfccafioned  by  fuch 
alarming  intelligence,  or  by  other  means,  is  uncertain  "9. 
We  only  know,  that  Peter  then  had,  by  his  beloved  Catha- 
rine, an  infant  fon,  who  bore  his  own  name,  and  whom  he 
defigned  for  his  fucceflbr;  and  as  the  birth  of  this  fon  had 
probably  accelerated  the  profecution,  and  increafed  the  feve-* 
rity  of  the  proceedings  againfl  Alexis,  whom  his  father  had' 
before  threatened  to  difmherit,  it  is  not  impoffible  but  the 
friends  of  Catharine  might  haften  the  death  of  the  fame 
prince,  in  order  to  fave.  the  court  from  the  odium  of  his 

i&  Voltaire,  ubi  fup. 

29  .Voltaire  has  taken  great  pains  to  clear  up  tliis  matter;  yet,  after  all* 
Itc  h..i  kit  it  doubtful.     Htf.  RH/.  part  ii.  chap  x. 

8  pub- 
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public  execution,  and  the  emperor  from  the  excruciating 
reflexions  that  mull  have  followed  fuch  an  awful  tranf- 
action. 

A  gentleman,  however,  who  was  prefent  on  the  occafion, 
flrongly  infmuates  that  Alexis  was  taken  off  by  a  dofe  of 
poifon,  adminiftered  by  order  of  his  father  3°.  And  a  writer 
of  high  authority31  affirms,  that  the  czar,  with  his  own 
hand,  cut  off  the  head  of  his  fon.  But  probability,  as  well 
as  the  general  character  of  Peter,  forbid  us  to  credit  fuch 
narratives.  After  having  taken  the  trouble  of  bringing  to 
a  public  trial  his  clifobedient  fon,  whom  he  could  at  a  fin- 
gle  nod  have  got  privately  difpatched  ;  after  endeavouring  to 
vindicate  his  conduct  to  the  world,  in  an  elaborate  declara- 
tion, explaining  his  motives  for  fo  doing,  the  czar  was  too 
wife  to  hazard  the  infamy  of  being  reputed  an  aflaflm.  And 
had  punimment,  whether  public  or  private,  been  inflicted  on 
the  czarowitz,  by  authority,  it  would  have  been  avowed. 
The  great,  the  imperious,  the  inexorable  Peter,  would  have 
fcorned  to  hide  the  rigour  of  his  juflice  beneath  the  veil  of 
an  incidental  diftemper,  or  to  fulfil  the  fentence  of  the  Jaw 
by  a  preparation  of  poifon  under  the  name  of  medicine.  He 
furely  meant  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  Alexis ;  but  he 
was  too  magnanimous  to  execute  as  a  cowardly  murderer, 
what  he  could  command  as  a  fovereign  and  a  judge.  The 
life  of  that  prince  having  been  declared  forfeited,  the  empe- 
ror had  only  to  let  fall  the  fufpended  blow.  He  had  no 
new  reproach  to  fear ;  all  Europe  being  already  acquainted 
with  his  purpofe,  and  held  in  awful  expectation  of  the 
event. 

The  principal  crime  of  which  the  ill-fated  Alexis  was  con- 
victed (for  he  was  queftioned  even  as  to  his  private  thoughts) 
was  that  of  having  ujifoed  for  the  death  of  his  father  !  —If 
the  eldeit  fons  of  kings  were  ALL  to  be  judged  by  this  crite- 
rion, few  palaces  would  be  free  from  blood.  Another  atro- 

30.  See  the  Mtmoirs  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  Efq.  publiflicd  in  1782. 

31.  Lamberti. 

VOL.  IV.  G  g  cious 
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cious  crime  was,  his  having  abfcondec!  «tnd  falcer?  fhe'ter  in 
the  imperial  dominions  ;  "  raifing  againft  us,"  fays  Peter, 
"  his  father  and  his  lord,  numberlefs  calumnies  and  faife  re- 
<c  ports,  as  if  we  did  perfecute  him,  and  that  even  his  life 
"  was  not  fafe,  if  he  continued  with  us31."  That  the  fears 
of  the  czarowitz  were  well  founded,  fufficiemly  appeared, 
when  drawn  from  this  afylum,  on  a  promife  of  pardon,  he 
was  firft  compelled  to  relinquifh  his  right  to  the  fuccefllon, 
and  afterward  condemned  to  fuffer  death. 

It  cannot  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  That  a-lthough 
Peter  had  long  been  dhTatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  fon 
Alexis,  he  never  threatened  to  clifr.iherit  him,  until  he  had 
a  near  profpedt  of iflue  by  Catharine;  and,  as  his  firft  letter 
to  the  czaroivitz  containing  fuch  threat,  is  only  dated  a  few 
days  before  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  it  feems  very  queftion- 
able,  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  that  event. 
Then,  indeed,  he  fpbke  out.  "  I  am  determined  at  lad," 
fays  he,  "  to  fignify  to  you  my  final  purpofe ;  willing,  how- 
•*  ever,  to  dsfer  the  execution  of  it  for  a  time,  to  fee  if  you 
*'  wiii  reform.  If  not,  know  that  I  am  refolved  to  deprive 
'*  you  of  the  fuccelfion,  as  I  would  lop  off  an  ufelefa 
"  branch." — "  We  cannot  in  confidence,"  adds  Peter  in  his 
*£  Declaration,  leave  him  after  us  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne 
"  of  Ruffia;  forefeehig  that,  by  his  vicious  courfesy  he  would 
€t  entirely  deftroy  the  glory  of  our  naticr.,  and  the  fafcty  of  our 
"  dominion^  which,  through  God's  providence,  we  have  ac- 
<;  quired  and  eftabllftjcd  by  inccffant  application,  caufing  our 
"  people  to  be  injlruflcd  in  all  forts  of  ch'U  and  military 
"  jcicnces.".  This,  if  impartially  true,  might  be  a  fuihcient  • 
reafon  for  ditliiilieriting  a  fon  and  heir  of  empire,  but  not 
furely  for  putting  him  to  death.  That  meafure  could  only 
be  dictated  by  a  tyrannical  and  jealous  policy,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  difturbing  the  government  under  the  legal  fuc- 

The  death  of  the  czarowitz,  whatever  might  be  its  caufe, 

32.  CziJr'j  Dcslaratlan, 

•vvas 
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was  foon  followed  by  that  of  young  Peter ;  whom  the  em- 
peror, on  the  renunciation  of  Alexis,  had  ordered  his  fub- 
je£ts,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  to  acknowledge  as  lawful 
heir  to  the  crown,  "  by  oath  before  the  holy  altar,  upon  the 
"  holy  Gofpels,  kifling  the  crofb !"  But  Catharine  continu- 
ed r^vcrthelefs  to  maintain  her  afcendant  over  the  violent 
temper  and  ungovernable  fpirit  of  her  hufband.  That  a- 
fcendant  was  truly  extraordinary.  One  day,  in  the  height 
of  his  paflion,  and  in  order  tti  difplay  the  omnipotence  of 
his  power,  Peter  broke  a  magnificent  mirror.  "  See," 
faid  he,  "  how  with  one  flroke  of  my  hand  I  can,  in  a  mo- 
"  ment,  reduce  that  glafs  to  its  original  duft  !" — "  True," 
replied  Catharine,  coolly,  "  you  have  deftroyed  the  fineft  or* 
c'  nament  of  your  palace  ;  but  will  the  abfence  of  that  orna- 
tf  ment  improve  the  beauty  of  the  imperial  manfion?"  The 
Czar's  choler  inftantly  fubfided.  The  very  found  of  her 
voice  was  fufHcient  to  calm  hia  rage,  when  no  other  perfon 
durft  approach  him. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  eventual  fucceflion  of  the  Czarina, 
Peter  himfelf,  after  his  return  from  his  Perfian 
expedition,  alnfted  perfonally  at  her  folemn  coro- 
nation.    That  ceremony,  the  meaning  of  which  was  well 
ttnderftood,  added  great  weight  to  the  already  refpeffable 
character  of  Catharine  ;   fo  that,  on  the  deatli  of  the  Empe- 
ror, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1725,  (lie  quietly  fucceeded 
to  the  throne,  and  reigned  m  a  rnanner  becoming  of  the 
widow  of  Peter  the  Great 33. 

The  following  lines,  which  are  commonly  quoted  as  part 
of  the  Czui's  epitaph,  form  a  panegyric  not  unworthy  oi" 
him  : 

"  Let  Antiquity  be  dumb, 
k    "  Nor  boail  her  ALEXANDER  or  her  CAESAR. 

33. 1  am  fenfihle  that  a  lofs  favourable  account  of  the  latter  years  of  Catha- 
rine has  been  given,  by  fome  hue  travelers;  but  the  tougue  of  fcandal  isbufy 
in  every  country,  and  travellers  are  comn:oi.fly  moft  inuuiuious  in  collecting 

i^i-Jotos. 

"  How 
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"  How  eafy  was  victory 
c<  To  Leaders  who  were  followed  by  Heroes  ! 

"  And  whofe  Soldiers  felt  a  noble  Difdain 
"  At  being  thought  lefs  vigilant  than  their  Generals! 

«  But  HE, 

"'  Who  in  this  Place  firjl  knew  Reft, 

"  Found  Subjects  bafe  and  inactive, 

"  Unwarlike,  unlearned,   untractable, 

<c  Neither  covetous  of  Fame  nor  fcarlefs  of  Danger  j 

"  Creatures  under  the  Name  of  Men, 
"  But  with  Qualities  rather  brutal  than  rational ! 

"  Yer  even  Thefe 
"  He  polifhed  from  their  native  Ruggednefs ; 

"  And  breaking  out,  like  a  new  Sun, 

"  To  illuminate  the  Minds  of  a  People, 

"  Difpelled  their  Night  of  Hereditary  Darknefs  ; 

"  And,  by  the  Force  of  his  invincible  Influence, 

"  Taught  them  to  conquer, 

"  Even  the  Conquerors  of  Germany. 

"  Other  Princes  have  commanded  victorious  armies; 

"  PETER  THE  GREAT  created  them." 

This  panegyric  would  have  been  as  juft  as  it  is  elegant, 
had  Peter  not  left  the  body  of  his  people,  as  he  found  them, 
in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  abjecl:  fervitude  to  the  nobles,  who  are 
themfelves  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  capricious  will 
of  the  fovereign.  Thefe  evils,  which  ftill  in  forne  meafure 
remain,  muft  be  effectually  eradicated,  before  the  Ruffian 
empire  can  attain  to  any  high  degree  of  population,  culture, 
•r  general  civilization.  2 
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